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j'lOTUEESQTJE TN HOTHOUSES. 

IfE usual internal arrangements of a hothouse—or stove, as such a structure 
is more commonly culled—are such us to render a visit to its botanical 
treasures anything but a luxury; on the contrary, in an urtuttic point of 
view, it is too often utterly unworthy of notice. The most rare and beautiftd 
plants are usually put away as closely as they can be packed, with only room suf¬ 
ficient, as it were, to pans round them for the vulgar purpose of counting or munlxjr- 
ing them, like so much common merchandise: . this is surely not treating a collection 
of the most exquisite creation* of nature with dud respect The expense of erecting 
a structure of sufficient size to exhibit a Hftge selection froin the flora of ih* 
tropics, so as to give adequate spape for the full display of fhc&uhit and character 
of each individual plant, is not on argument against the position just assuaged, 
inanauoh as it woukt surely ho more consistent with the highest principles of 
tha(P«fc col Unction should be small, hut spaciously, elegantly, and Conveniently 
exhibited, rather than that it should lie large, and stowed away tike merchandise in a 
warehonse. IKBHfertfy plants are cultivated for sale, it is of course necessary that they 
should be gffitlnHr a* ;*ma3l space as possiblc; even where a eoltection is made # - the 
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PICTURESQUE AND GARDENE8QUE SCENERY IN HOTBOUBE8 AND CONSERVATORIES. 


land instructive appendage to a private residence, all reasons for rendering its arrangement inconvenient 
and repulsive, disappear, and leave the ground clear for attempting some improvement which shall 
render the hothouse a more picturesque and attractive object, than, in ordinary coses, it has hitherto been. 

There are many modes in whiohsucha structure might be rondered both picturesque and interesting. 
The proseat paper embodies a theory that has long been a very favourite one with me. A principal 
feature is to relieve the spectator from the impression that, he is walking under glass,—thus destroying 
the illusion of a tropical scene, which the plants around him would otherwise convey. I propose to effect 
tills by making the framework or skeleton for receiving the glass, of irregular forms, resembling inter¬ 
lacing branches of trees, which would greatly tend to encourage the illusion that the openings between 
the branches were actual openings, and not glazed. This effect may again be considerably heightened 
by training climbing plants over some of the framing branehwork, as though climbing the trunks of 
natural trees, while others of the simulated branches should be left bare. Bananas and Palms, by 
occasionally reaching near to the broneh-work roof, would still farther aid in concealing it.s artificial 
character. In an experiment on a small scale,. I would only have a path through the centre, so 
that the sides should also be coucealcd by plants rising above each other on an irregularly formed bank 

Through the centre of the house a stream of tepid water should flow, in which, amid fragments of 
rock and large boulders, aquatic plants of the tropics should be seen displaying their wildest habits, uml 
assuming all the varieties of character which they exhibit in their natural localities. This stream might 
also be enlivened, not only by gold-fish, hut by other species of curious fresh-water fish of the tropics, 
and its borders might be enriched by shells suitable to the natural climate. The stream could be made 
to assume tho appearance of a pwtiolly-dry forest torrent, such us would during the hot season leave a 
sandy or pebbly beach on either side of its diminished waters; these again might form two pathways 
through the midst of this miniature forest imitative of uii Indian or Brasilian climate. 

Some of the veryfiuest Ipomoeas and Passiftoras might form the matted foliage above, interspersed 
with tho heads of a few trees and fine Palms of large foliage, without, strictly confining the selection of 
trees to such as would he proper in forest scenery. The undergrowth should he intermingled with 
gigantic ferns and other green plants, to form a rich baekground for highly coloured flowers, which 
should bo such as would flower best with only a moderate degree of light. A selection of very 
splendid plants might oasily be made, which would actually flourish best under these circumstances, and 
the wild aud forest-like effect of such a scene might be greatly heightened by the addition of a few of 
the more brilliant and sweet-scented Orchids suspended from the roof. 

Another addition to the scene,- -one which I ha\ e alluded to in another work,—is the introduction of 
exotic butterflies, which, in such a situation, fluttering from flower to flower, opening und closing their 
gorgeous wings, and exhibiting their rich metallic hues in various lights, would impart a tropical life 
to the composition hardly to bo obtained in any other wuy. Tiffs experiment might very easily be 
tried, as the capture and sale of tropical insects has become quite a trade' in districts where they arc 
remarkable for their beauty. The men employed in this pursuit ought easily be instructed to procure 
chrysalids instead of the perfect insect; and in the chrysalis state they are easily packed for carriage 
without the slightest risk of injury. Chrysalids so imported might be placed in secure positions in a 
hothouse of this description, and when the time arrived for the perfect butterfly to come fiffth, they 
would find u temperature suitable to then- constitution aud structures and if they did not become the 
parents of future broods, they yet would exist during their own natural term of life, and a fresh importa¬ 
tion (jqUldbe made in the next season. In some cases, the eggs might be imported, as those of the silk¬ 
worm are, ewe being taken to provide the peculiar plants on which they feed, and this would probably 
prove the most effectual mode of naturalizing n family of exotic butterflies in an English hothouse. 

The structure I have been describing would not, exhibit attractive features on the exterior, which 
should therefore be concealed by shrubberies - placed ut sufficient distance, however, not to impede the 
light; and tho small open space between the building and the shrubbery might be mode use of for 
raising cuttings or other unsightly operations where concealment is desirable. I propose that the ap¬ 
proach to the “tropical forest” should be through a valley of rocks woll clothed with yuccas and other 
plants of exotic appearance that yet bear our climate well. In this piece of rock-work, a tunnel, or 
passage might be constructed, containing a door—the actual door of the hothouse, hut which 
will not be seen from the'interior of that structure, being concealed in the rooky passage. On emerg- 
ing from the comparative darkness *af this passage, the height, light, and general dimensions of the 
building will expand upoftihe eye in a very striking manner, wlffle tho illusion will not be destroyed 
by tire not of unlatching a glass door to effect ap entrance—the door and all It* appendages being Con-: 
ceoled in the tunnel. When within tins structure, the. spectator, will only perceive, on looking back, a 
groi|p of rooks with a cave-like openings the bat at the other ond being managed in a similar manner. 
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The stream of water should enter at one end among the trees, and wind to the centre, as it appears 
in tile accompanying design,—at the other extremity it should, in a similar manner, tarn among the 
trees, and find its exit at a coneeulcd point, leaving the centre of each end free for the rock-work entrance 
and exit. The water could be warmed to the necessary temperature by pipes passing over the general 
heating np[>arutus previous to entering tin- building. 

The object of the following design is to show how, in quite another style to the one above described, 
a conservatory may be made highly decorative, so us to produce a more gardenesque effect than is usual. 
In the tivst place, the walks are intended to be of fine gravel instead of the chilly and tmgnrdenlike tile 
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floor generally used. Secondly, the centre part of the building, instead of being choked up with tall 
shrubs and trees, is to be kept spaciously open, low-growing plants only being placed in the ground 
as in a flower-bed, in the central compartments. These plants are to be brought from a reserve 
house when in perfection, and removed in succession as they got past, their best, their places being tilled 
with fresh ones. The side walks, which cannot be shown in tho drawing me to have a bonk next the glass 
filled with plants iu flower, like those of the central beds, and these walks are likewise to be af fine 
garden gravel. The plants in the vases, &c., arc intended likewise' to be removed continually, the only 
permanent ones being the palms and larger shrubs planted in the ground in the central and most lofty 
compartment of the building, and the climbing plants attached to the supports and tho roof,* Large seats, 
of bold design, cither of Htonc or of wood painted stone-colour, should lie placed at certain distances 
apart, and a well designed circular seat is meant to extend all round .the group of aloes and other 
plants in the centre. 

A spacious and pleasant promenade might thus be arranged, which, in wet weather, would lie no 
contemptible substitute for the garden itself, while, during four or five months of the year, it Would form 
a tni e jar din tP Inver, to which a covered passage might be constructed from some conveniently Situated 
room, which can be visited from the house without;passing into the open air. 

Thereof of this building is not intended ns * model (tor oxeouUoB,—being merely enough sketch introduced to exhibit The 
interior arrangement. 

















THE MILL-IttU. HAMBtMiqn GHAl'fc. 




As a place whore pleasant exercise might be taken daily among beautiful trees and flowers, there 
can be no comparison between the house just described, and one - in which the whole building is so 
choked up with plants and flower pots, that there is no room to movej—whore the air is so overladen 
with close earthy smells, that ‘any sensation of pleasant or healthy exercise within its heavy 
atmosphere, must at once ovaporate, os inconsistent with the place.—H. N. II. 


THE MILL-HILL HAMBURGH GRAPE.' 

S OWEVER cautious a man may bo, it frequently happens that in purchasing new fruits 
he is deceived, and hence it has become- a matter of considerable importance that, they 
should be thoroughly proved before being recommended to the public; for nothing can bo more dis- 
* heartening to a purchaser than to find, after perhaps yours ol 1 cure and at I ontion, that his plant when 
it comes into fruit proves to be a useloss thing. The grape under notice is a very distinct variety of 
Hamburgh, and so perfectly distinct that no person need fear tor u moment to plant it—indeed, 
if proof wore wanting of its quality, no stronger or more satisfactory evidence could be adduced 
than the fact tbut the late Mr. Wilmot of Isleworth planted last spring one of his largest 
vineries with this kind alone—so convinced was he of its suitubility for market purposes. On 
the 1st October, 1850, Mr. Fleming, the Duke of Sutherland's clover gardener ut Trentliam, sent 
some bunches of this grapo to exhibit before the Horticultural Society, and at the same time lie 
sent some of Old Ihitch Hamburgh. The same day we received from Mr. Fleming the bunch 
from which cur plate was prepared, and also some of the Dutch Hamburgh, and a drawing of a 
most remarkable bunch of another new grape grown at Trentliam, and called the “ Pope 
Hamburgh." With the grapos sent to the Horticultural Society was the following memorandum, 
which we quote from the Society's Journal:—Mr. Fleming observes: “Many persons being 
doubtful as to the existence of any real difference between the Mill-hill Hamburgh and the 
common one, and others confounding the Mill-bill with the Old Dutch Hamburgh, L send some 
of each, in order that the question may be decided. The Mill-bill is later in ripening than the 
eonunon Hamburgh, and its skin being firmer, renders it a good keeping grape. The vino 
mokes strong roots, and, unless means are taken to keep them out of the subsoil, tlu-y will soon 
be reveling in it, and the wood will not ripen well. Our border is shallow and concreted below', 
and the wood ripens perfectly. This grape is in my opinion the best of the late black kinds, 
and seems to be a cross between the Black Damascus and the Humburgh, but partaking more of 
the latter. The grape, which I cull the Old Dutch Hamburgh, is huge in the berry, of excel¬ 
lent flavour, and very juicy.' It does not always become black, hut with us iN often of a flame 
or red colour, in which state it is much admired. The fewer the number of berries left upon 
the vine the nearer to black do the berries approach, although'! have never seen them perfectly 
black. There soems to be mueh confusion of naraos among tho grapes: We have here no 
fcwor than four kinds of Hamburglis, all of which I have tried in one houso, and, for early 
fopfing, none excels the ‘ Pope,' a grape for many years grown most successfully at Bwinnerton 
Hall in this county (Staffordshire).” To this history we may add that the Mill-hill vino is a 
strong grower, with the foliage, os will bo seen by the piece represented, very coarsely but 
regularly toothed. In form of bunch and berry it appears midway between tho Hamburgh and 
Black Damascus, tho shoulders being compact and the pedicels of the berries very strong—the 
flavour is rich and juicy, und the flesh is rather more firm than tho common Hamburgh. We 
regard it as a perfectly distinct and excellent kind, most admirably adapted for late keeping. 
The variety was raised, some eighteen or twenty years book from seed of tho Black Hamburgh, 
iaa the garden of Miss. Crompton at Mill-lull, near Derby, where the original plant may be 
< seea; $he place being now in the possession of T. B. Bainbridge, Esq. It found its way into 
etMvfttioh mainly we think through Mr. Barron of Elvaston, who sett it to Trentham. 

Respecting the Pope, we strongly suspect it, from the few berries we have seen and the.) 
..rircnjnstanoe of its ripening before the Hamburgh, to be identical with the Welbchk Black 
a * Jfc “ ,!, Vapd this impression is strengthened by the fact that the Wolbeck Black Tripoli was 
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brought from Italy by the Duke of Portland. Wo believe there is no better black grape; but 
from cuttings received direct from Wei beck, only two out of seven vines which wo planted 
proved to be light,—the others being common Hamburgh; and hence, to some extent, we know 
that kind was sent out for tho Tripoli. 

We hud intended to have given an engraving of the bunch of the Pope grown at Trentham, 
but us our page would only take about one quarter of the bunch, and us to reduce it would destroy 
the interest connected with it, we are compelled to confine ourselves to a statement of the 
dimensions: length, ten inches; width across the shoulders, eleveuinchcs; probable circumference, 
three feet. We append a very admirable article by Mr. Fleming, in which his experience in 
connection with the Mill-hill Hamburgh is fully stated.—A. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF GRAPE VINES. 

By ifn. KI.KMIXG, (j.uuiKMat lu the I)ckh of SrritKULANi), Trentham. 

afftHK Mill-hill Grope was brought into notice a few years since, having been grown at a gentleman’s 
A scat near Derby, from whence, through the liberality of the proprietor, it soon found its way into 
several gardens in the neighbourhood, mid, from the size and licauty of tho berries, it became in a short 
time generally sought after. Mr. Barron, of F.lvastoii Gardens, favoured us with a few eyes of it, from 
which were raised sufficient plants to furnish a house in 1 Ktfi. Tin \ incs, which were planted on n well 
made border, eighteen inches deep, resting on a concrete bottom, having a rapid fall and plenty of 
rough material to drain off the superabundant moisture, grew rapidly and ripened their wood well 
from the beginning; and fi\c splendid crops have since been cut from them. The excellence of this 
grape is now beyond all doubt: not. however, as an early forcing one, as it does not, ripen so early by a 
fortnight as the old Black Hamburgh; but on account of its fine size and colour, and from its hapging 
so long after it is ripe. A Blue]: Grape, jiossessing the qualities of size, colour, uud long keeping, being 
so much required for winter use along with the Muscat of Alexandria, and Charlesworth Tokay, (than 
which there are no better white grapes), I feel pleasure in stating what 1 know of the Mill-bill. 
AVith some the wood does not ripen well, but this must he occasioned by deep moist borders, us our 
Vines, which are pruned upon the close spur system, have ripened every inch of wood which the}' have 
been allowed to make since tho second year. The bunches of this grape are not large, but they are 
well shouldered ami handsome. The berries, which are round and indented, are as large as the Black 


j Damascus. The leaves are of a move regular form than the common Hamburgh, being nearly circular, 
less deeply serrated, and the upper surface smoother and of a shining dark green. 

The “ Pope” Grope is another kind of Black Hamburgh, which is well worthy of culture from its 
being the earliest and sweetest of the numerous varieties of this really useful and most generally grown 
vine. It is the only kind of Hamburgh grown by Mr. Robertson at Swiunerton, near Stone, in Staf¬ 
fordshire : and we have seldom seen finer crops than he obtains. The hunches an 1 large and hand¬ 
some. and black us jet ; and the berries, although not so large as wlmt is called “ AVilmot’s Victoria," 
are hotter flavoured. Tho “ Pope” Grape is the best, forcing one we have tried, being a free grower, on 
ubuiidn»t. bearer, and becoming well flavoured even when ripened in February or March. It is the 
best of its class to plant in small houses for producing curly crops. 

Next in importance to haviug Grapes early, is having them to keep late ; and, sifter trying several 
experiments, we have found the Clmrlesworth Tokay to keep longer without shrinking than any we 
j have grown. Its flavour is very similar to the Muscat of Alexandria, and from its being of a more 
robust habit, and setting freely, it is a more desirable vine. The Muscat of Alexandria, grafted upon 
the AA'liite Tokay* keeps its fruit longer in a plump state then when on its own roots, which, we be¬ 
lieve, is owing jrfhe latter being a strong rooting vine, which grows very late in the season. We 
havo the AA'liite Tokay here ns a stock for the Muscat, with leaves still upon it.;* while the leaves of 
the Muscat grafted upon it have ripened perfectly and fallen more than a fortnight. The fruit upon 


the grafted vines are of a beautiful amber colour, and quite fresh; while those on Muscats of tho same 
age on their own roots are shrinking. 

. Graflfrtg, budding, or inarching vines of the late keeping kinds is much to be commended; for, al- 
.. tliough'-thb size of the berries is smaller, the flavour is improved; and judging from our experience of 
g |jjae lost few years, tho fruit keeps three weeks or a month later. 

(j| » January 8th. 
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The best time for budding Vines is when the sap is flowing freely into the buds in spring, and when 
the leaves are commencing to unfold. If done earlier they will bleed, and thus weaken the stock; 
whereas Vines do not bleed if wounded after the leaf begins to unfold, unless a shoot or branch be cut 
off. A strong stem of a Vine may Ik; budded all over with one or several kinds, and if the operation is 
performed skilfully, and at the critical moment when, the Vine is just coming into leaf, an interior 
variety may by this moans be mode to bear the best kinds of grapes in one year after budding, thus 
offering the readiest means of making the best of what has often to be considered a bad bargain, and 
the cause of much disappointment, as in the ease of Vines purchased under a wrong name. The sketch 
will show clearly the way in which I have 
budded many Vines, all of which have done 

well. As soon as the bud is nicely fitted into '-'“'*’'■7 
its place, it is tied tightly and neatly with ™ 

bass, clayed over ns in grafting, uml a little 

moss tied upou the day to keep it. moist. Care must be taken to keep the bud exposed, so 
that it may be able to grow without interruption from the surrounding material; and the inoss 
should be moistened several times a day. As the buds begin to grow, the shoots of the Vine or 
stock must be gradually diminished in number until they are all removed, or they may Ik- stopped in 
constantly through the season, to give all the vigour of the stock to the buds. About Midsummer the 
matting round the butts should be grndtudly slackened, and in a week or two afterwards the union 
between the budand stock is perfect; afterward it may be wholly removed. We have had a crop fron 
the main Vine the same year that the buds were inserted, and thus no time was lost. 

Inarching is a most successful method for changing the kind of grape without doing away with a 
healthy' Vine, which may, perhaps, be more suitable for the soil in which it is growing than the kind it 
is desirable to have in its place. "When this plau is to he adopted, a healthy young Vine of the kind 
desired should be procured in a pot, and placed in the same house with the old or existing Vine before 
cither begins to grow, in order that they may advance together, and he as nearly us possible in t he 
same.state when the operation is performed ; the Is-st time for which is when the young shoots have 
grown about, four feet in length. The Vine in the pot should then be brought so near to the shoot, to 
which it is to be attached, and placed in such a position that they can be readily united. The young 
bark and a thin slice of the wood, four inches in length, should then be carefully removed from each, 
about threo feet from their points i the two parts thus cut should then he lifted exactly together and 
tied neatly, taking care not to injure the soft young wood. Moss the part over, and the business is 
done for the present. In about three weeks the ligature will require loosening: but care must be taken 
not to disturb the shoots, as very little will separate them. Every encouragement should be given to 
the inarched vine, by removing gross shoots from the stock during the summer; and, at the end of the 
season, the vine in the pot may' be carefully cut below the junction. I" nil goes on well, fruit may l>e 
expected the following year. 

In cold damp places, where the more choice grapes do not succeed well, 1 would recommend plant¬ 
ing the strongest vines, such as the Nice or White Tokay', and budding «■ inarching the Muscat, or 
other choice kinds upon them. Tlir success which has attended, the experiments we have tried here is 
most satisfactory'. 


. (ftnritrn Bints for Smotrars. 

FEBRUARY. 

S AVING in our preceding volumes given a very complete Calendar of garden operations suitable 
alike for practical gttrdeurrK, and for the amateur, it is our intention to confine ourselves during 
the present yew to the amateur’s garden onlvs but still we hope U» render the bints sufficiently lucid 
to be, as far as they go, seasonable remembrancers to practical men. The fruit-forcing department will 
be omitted, as it is considered those who force fruits have geuemly a gardener to attend to it. 

Plant-House * and Pits *—This is a busy month in the greenhouse, os oil plants which require it should 
be re-potted before the end. With lengthening days there is no fear of starting young plants into 
active growth, and such filings as young Azaleas and Croweas must be cut in, and introduced into strong 
heat; Boronias, Eriostemons, Chorozemas, Zichyas, Aphelexcs, Lcschenaultias, Pimeleos, l’olygalas, 
and Styphelios, into a warm greenhouse, where they can be kept, rather close, and some of the frqgs 
growing Heaths may also bo forwarded a little. In potting it is scarcely necessary to state, that soils 
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of the very liest description must lie used, for without tliis precaution and careful potting all other attention 
is thrown away. If the soil lias been properly harvested and exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
break it into pieces, and remove every particle but the turfy part; break that into small pieces, pass it 
tlirough a half-inch sieve; mix it with suitable proportions of sand, chureonl, and potsherds brokeu 
small, and quite clean, and you have the main requisites for the cultivation of hard-wooded plants. 
Some such as Pimolons, C'horo/.emus. Polygalus, Diilwynius, Correas, Hosannas, Ikci., will he benefited by 
an addition of one-third or fourth of nice mellow Upping loam; but ulwuys hear in mind thut almost 
every 'mown plant will flourish in peat aud sand, and therefore do not run unnecessary risks with 
loams. Clean pots form another important element of sun-ess, and cleanliness in every particular must 
he attended to, even to the washing of plants with soap and water if necessary. Camellia; are now 
pm*, -essing rapidly; take care to supply them with plenty of water, more Mpcciidly if the weather 
should render it. necessary to use strong tires. Some of the solt-wooded plants, such as Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, and Cinerarias, will now he growing rapidly ; supply then* liberally with water, pot if 
necessary, and keep a sharp look out for insects and decaying leaves, which must he removed instantly, 
especially from the Fancy Pelargoniums. 01 they will be sure to rot the stem of the plants. If the 
pi.oils are liwli crowded with foliage thin u purtof the smallest out. so as to admit of a free circulation 
''•nr. and train the plants in a regular and uniform manner. A few plants of Fuchsias must also be 
started, and some of the finer kinds of Mimulus, such us Kuberrima, Conductor, Harlequin, Formosa 
elegaus, Sc-, will make a good show if grown freely from this time. On bright du \ s a slight syringing 
three or four times a week will be of benefit to the plants. Fumigate to prerenf green tty. 

Sl irr and Forciny-Hnitx.-. tn addition to the regular occupants, many of which, such us the 
Begonias, Cloxii.iiis, and ties n-rns. will now be very gay: room must lie found here to forward 
Amicus and Camellias, a few American plants, Hoses, ami so 11 c bulbs. The Diphulonius, Allamaudas 
lxoras. and Stephanotes, must also be started if wanted early, aud the various kinds of Achiincncs, 
(jcsneras. lilimnias, and other hulbou'-stove plants must also be attended to. 

J‘r"jKii/iitiu(f Pit. --Here a bus* time is at hand, not only to provide stock for the flower-garden but 
also to increase such stove plants us arc required for winter blooming. Kxamiue your stock, and 
introduce plants of such Verbenas. Petunias, lleliotropiums, &n., as you require plants of; and Tea, 
t'liina, and Bourbon Roses, may also he increased rapidly at this season. If the pit is heated by a tank 
you will lane little trouble with it. but if you have to depend upon tan or dung linings for bottom 
!.* at. take care to keep n good stock of fermenting iirtiel s always ready for use, so that the pit sutlers 
•-*> di, reuse of heat. 

(''ild Pits mill Frames. Attend to young stock in these, and see that they are projicrlv protected 
m .own* weather; clear the plants frequently of dead or decaying leaves,.stir the surface of the 
soil, a. I keep the plants as dealt as possible. Sow a suecossioiml crop of Mignonette on a slight, bottom 
heat, using a rich soil. Repot stocks, and encourage thorn, and prepare fermenting materials for beds 
on which to sow tender annuals next month. 

I'I'ii ists" /'/naves. -These, owiu ' to the mild weather, are unusually forward; and lienee, as the roots 
will soon superior want of mini, no time must be lost in getting Carnations and Piroleos into their 
Rooming pots, taking care to protect thorn from heavy rains afterwards. Where Auriculas and Poly¬ 
anthuses are showing prematurely, as many are this season, nip the flower stem out. stir the surface 
soil, and top dress with suitable compost. (Jive plenty of air, but guard cautiously against fi-ost. If 
large quantities of Dahlias are wanted, introduce some of the best into heat to produce cuttings, but 
under ordinal'*, circumstances, March will be soon enough to start them. Atteud to Pinks. See 
that, they ure not blown about by the wind, and press thesoil firmly uround them if in a suitable-state. 
Pansies will require much the same treat incut. Remove flower buds from those in pots, and encourage 
them as much as possible. Tnuisplant any to borders which it is wished to flower in tliat situation, 
giving a deep and highly enriched soil. Ilanunculmes must also be planted when the ground is in 
suitable condition, and Tulips must ulso lie protected should the weather prove severe. When a large 
increase of Phloxes or Hollyhocks is required, a few plants in pots, introduced into the greenhouse will 
produce abundance of cuttings. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery.- -Alterations in these departments must be proceeded with as 
quickly us possible, such as trenching, renewing and replauting beds, levelling ground, or altering the 
form of walks or borders. If u tine display of flowers is wanted, notliing is so necessary as to have 
deep and porous borders; but they should pot bo too rich, as. in that easo, the plants in rainy seasons 
are liable to run too much to foliage. It is better to depend upon manure water for enriching the soil 
in case of need. Prune roses towards the end of the month, and finish planting if not already done. 
Established plants, after they ore pruned, will be mueli benefited by having the soil removed about 
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their roots, and receiving a good soaking of rich liquid manure, sufficient (o enrich the ground 
thoroughly. Finish pruning, nailing, and training, roll the grass frequently, and keep everything us 
neat us possible. Where the bulbs ore through the soil, hoe deeply but cautiously, and should the 
weather be very severe, Tulips and Hyacinth beds may be matted over, or bo protected l>y a few ever¬ 
green branches. We say nothing of the digging of shrubbery borders, as lluit is a relict of barbarism 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. 

Forcing Garden. — Where dung lias been prepared, a bed may be made up for Cucumbers, but a 
pit with a flue or tank will produce them with much greater certainty and at u lithe of the expense 
and trouble. Cucumber plants can generally lie procured from a neighbouring garden, but if not, u bed 
fora single light box must bo formed to raise them, which will also do for a few pots of Melons or for 
other purposes of propagation. Keep a good stock of dung, dung and leuves, or dung, leaves, and tan 
always prepared, and make np a bed for Early Potatoes, Carrots, and Radishes, which may ho grown 
either under mats or in frames. Attend to sueeessioual crops of Sea-kale unci Rhubarb, and any old 
beds of Asparagus mny be taken up and forced on a gentle botbed. Make another bed for Mushrooms, 
and sow Mustard and Cress for sueeessioual crops. 

Kitchen and Fruit Garden .—Presuming that, ull operations connected with manuring, trenching, 
and preparing the ground as it became vacant, have been attended to, it only remains now to take 
advantage of frost or tine dry weather to fork the soil over frequently, more especially where it is of 
an adhesive nature, so as to get it. into a finely pulverised state prior to sewing the se eds of such crops, 
as it may be necessary to sow;.for, upon that, as much as upon the quulily of the seed sown, must 
you look for a vigorous and healthy growth. "Where the soil is very adhesive, even under the best 
management, it is, more esjieeially in rainy reasons, found exceedingly difficult to l'orin drills for small 
seeds, and still more difficult to find earth in suitable condition to cover the seed when sown. Umh r 
such circumstances it will generally be found best to form the drills for smull seeds with a strong 
pointed stick, as being less likelj to consolidate the earth, and to cover the seed with light churrcd 
refuse, or compost ofany light kind. Thus treated, small seeds will generally, we may say, invariably 
vegetate some days sooner than if covered with common soil, and hence the seuson of greatest danger 
to the seed, the time between the first process of vegetation and the young plant appearing above 
ground, is considerably shortened, and the chances of the plants being destroyed by frost, to a great 
extent removed. On heavy soils, the plan of throwing the ground into sk>piug banks is an excellent 
one, as if the ridges point east and west; there is a south bunk for early, and an equally useful north 
bank for late, crops. Proceed with the planting of potatoes of all kinds as quickly us possible, 
recollecting that early kinds are ulmost sure to a ield a crop, but that there is some doubt about late 
ones; therefore place yogr dependence on early kinds. The following arefirst-rate sorts, comparatively 
unknown, but of considerable merit: Red Asli-leaved Kidneys Hague's Seedling, or Lapsloim; 
Thurston’s Conqueror; Martin's Superior Frame; and Soden’s Early Oxford. These, with the 
true Asli-leaved Kidney, may generally be depended upon for producing a fine crop of excellent 
quality in almost every kind of soil. The new Rlaek Potato is the best late kind we know ; wo were 
using it lust season long alter the new potatoes were full grown, and then it was quite mealy. If the 
first crop of Peus is not in, sow a row or two of Warner’s Emperor, or Flangan’s Early; hut if yon 
want good Peas rather than early ones, any of the following will be more likely to suit a our purpose :— 
Eairbcard’f) Surprise, and t'humpion of England; bishop's Noav Longpod, ilurbidge’s Eclipse; Hairs’ 
Dyrurf Mammoth. Knight's Marrow, which we consider the best Pea in cultivation, though in 
our lust bad Pea season it did not succeed in some soils. The above, with the true Scimotur, are all the 
Teas an amateur, or, indeed, any one else need care about. Sow also Longpod, Royal Cluster, or 
Windsor itenns for a main crop. Parsnips inny also be sown towards the end of the month, and 
suceessiotial crops of Scarlet Short-top, and Turnip Radish. In a w’arm sheltered situation, a bed of 
Scarlet Hom Carrot, with a little Lettuce, also may lie got in. Plant out suecessional crops of Cabbage, 
hoc and stir among growing crops in suitable weather, und wage a war of extermination against 
slugs and insects of all kinds. The planting of fruit-trees must he completed without delay, taking 
care to mulch the roots with leaf-mould, or decayed dung; top-dress Strawberries with, leaf-mould if 
you can spare it; or, if not, hoe deeply and dress them with soot, which is an excellent manure for 
this crop. Proceed with pruning and nRiliug in suitable weather, and protect the Apricots, Peaches, 
&e., directly the buds begin to swell, as possibly you may do as much good by shading and retarding 
the blossom, as hv protecting it after it is open. Of the various plans recommended; we birin strong 
notion that branches of evergreens placed thinly about the trees are as good as anything: vHnjfpply 
them early, and begin to thin them out gradually when the fruitijhAhe size of small peas.^k'bot 
forget, the thinning of orchard trees if the branches are crowded.—-IrpPj^ 
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Oisnkuic Cilaractkii. — firo-a, Linntuus .—Calyx four-toothod 
or four-purled. Corolla kyiJOjfynous various—globose, urceo- 
latc, tubular, cam panu lute, or salver-shaped— limb four-toothed. 
Stamens eight, inserted beneath a hypogynous disk, included or 
exMertcd; filaments free; anther ft terminal or lateral, distinct or 
cohering at the base, unarmed, awned or crested, the cells 
bursting at the apex by u lateral foramen. Ovary four-celled, 
cells many-seeded; style fllilorm ; stigma capitate, ctip-shaj«?d, 
or peltate. Capsule four-celled, bursting loculindally into four 
valves, the valves bearing the septa on their middle ; seplu op¬ 
posite alternate, or sometimes actuate to the angles of the cen¬ 
tral four-sided or four-winged placnntifcrous column. Seeds 
numerous, oval, reticula ted -(Jindlieher Gen. riant A 

liiiK A Doroi.Asrxi.—Lady Douglas's Heath (Fig. 1). Leaves 
four in uMliorl, linear-obtuse, ciliatc, shortly awned; flowers 
terminal subumbcllate, pedicels with linear-acuminate bracts, 
the upper pair reaching the foliaeenus calyx ; eorollns clammy, 
tube c* 5 litidrical, thirteen lines long, two lines in diameter; 
throat slightly contracted; limb sh||iiue8 in diiunctrr, with 
spreading ovate-obtuse segments; stamens included, the anthers 


, extended below into a short spur; Btyle equalling the tube of 
the corolla, with a four-lobed stigma. 

IS. Maunockiana, Turnbull Af.S .— Mr. Marnock’s Heath 
(Fig. 2).— Iauivoh four in a whorl, liiicar-acutc, dilate, and 
terminating in a long awn; flowers in terminal umbel-like 
beads, pedicels bracteate, the uppermost pair reaching the 
calyx; calyx segments linear-lanceolate awned; corolla smooth, 
very Blightly clammy; tube twelve-lines long, ventricosebelow, 
narrow’ll)g upwards, suddenly contracted at the throat; limb 
four-lines in diameter, w ltli spreading bluntly ovate segments; 
stamens enclosed, with spurred anthers; style somewhat ex- 
sorted, with an obscurely fouT-lobcd stigma. 

E. siMVLATA. — Dissembling lleuth (Fig. 3). — Leaves in 
whorls of four, linear-lanceolate obtuse erecto-patetit; flowers 
! torrainnl, usually in fours, the bracts of the pedicels slightly 
! overlapping the calyx; corolla smooth, twelve lines long, the 
; tube very slightly inflated below, contracted at the throat; 
j segments of the limb short, roundish, recurved; stamens en- 
; closed, unthera spurred ; style equalling the corolla tube, stigma 
! obscurely four-lobed. ~M. 


’if)EKCItlPTTON.—Very handsome dwarf slender greenhouse shrubs; evergreen. Their pccu- 

liarities, in addition to what is stated above, are as follows:— E. Ihuglmict has the leaves very 
distinctly whorlcd, erecto-pntcnt, longer and more spreading and recurved towards the points 
of the flowering shoots, which only we have seen; they are furrowed beneath and (ringed with 
short glandular hyaline cilia?. The (lowers grow, from eight to twelve together, at the ends of 
the shoots, the corollas, calyx, bracts, and pedicels, all varnished and very clammy; the foliaeeous 
ealyx consists of four lanceolate segments overlapping below, and agglutinated for about a third 
of their length: the tube of the corolla is delicate pink, with eight faint red lines or ribs, the 
throat deeply stained with chocolate red outside, purplish rose within; the limb delicate flesh 
colour. In E. 3tnrnovkiana, the leu\es are spreading and somewhat recurved, glabrous, finely 
ciliated, and drawn out into a long terminal awn: they are furrowed beneath, and grow on erect 
gliuidular-fringcd footstalks. The flowers come in terminal heads, from four to eight together, 
the bracts linear-acuminate, the calyx lolies linear-lanceolate, awned, and tinged with reddish 
brown. The corollas are rich crimson red, smooth, but almost destitute of clamminess; the 
throat is black, the segments of the limb red in the centre, shading off to blush white at the 
margins. E. si with l ti has awn less blunt-pointed leaves, and terminal (lowers growing in fours; 
(hi; calyx brownish red, scabrous, and fringed with short-stalked glands; tin- corollas arc of a 
clear delicate rose colour throughout. 

History, &e.—The throe beautiful Heuths here figured were obligingly sent to us, along 
with one or two others, in July 1850, by Mr. Turnbull, the gardener at Both well Castle, in 
Scotland, who is well known as a most successful raiser and cultivator of this charming tribe of 
plants. As varieties they possess considerable merit and distinctness, raid we think they deserve 
to he brought into general cultivation. Respecting their origin and habits, Mr. Turnbull has 
communicated the following particulars: — E. Douglasia? was obtained from E. Aitoniana, 
crossed with E. retorta major; it is a free bloomer, of good hubit, and the flowers remain long in 
perfection. Tt is named in compliment to Mr. Turnbull's noble and much respected employer, 
a liberal patroness of floriculture and botany. E. Maruookiana, which is named in compliment 
to the Curator of the Royal Botanic Society of London, is a seedling from E. Irbyana, crossed by 
E. Hartnell!,;, a free bloomer, of dwarf habit, continuing long in flower, and, as there is little or 
no glutinous secretion upon the surface of the corolla, excepting on the dark ring of the throat, 
the flower' never become disfigured by insects adhering to them. E. simulate was produced 
from E, j^jfsniana, crossed with E. cerinthoidos; it is a free bloomer, hut less compact in its 
groirij|jpj£n.tlie preceding; its name is selected in allusion to its almost totul dissemblance of 
its.paHba&c. Eor culture sec jpl. i., p. 81.— M. 
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fJANSKL's UKKGAMOT 1*J5AK. 

0ANSEL’S BERGAMOT PEAR. 

By Mu. .T. TOWERS, C.M.11.8. 

SjJIHR following remarks have been elicited by the perusal of Mr. Errington’s capital article on 
it “The tying-down system with fruit-trees” (1., 293—(5). I have no desire to criticise. I only 
suggest that, to obviate any difficulty which a tyro in the art. of pruning may encounter, Mr. Erring- 
ton would obligate by explaining his precise application of the term collar as it occurred in p. 294. 
In the ordinary acceptation of the term, the collar is understood to mean that part of a stem where 
the ascending and descending trunk of a tree meet—the former to produce the branches, the latter 
the divisions and ramifications of the root. But that central point of union could not, in the present 
case, have been implied. Not, however, to trespass farther, I proceed to copy rebut, is said in 
JAndie.if x Orchard and Kitchen Garden (p. 358):—“ Gangers Bergamot.—- This most excellent Pear 
is a native of our own country, as appears by a letter from David Jebb, Esq., of Worcester, to John 
Williams, ERq., of Pitmaston, in 1818, in which he says—‘The Gansel's Bergamot was obtained from 
a seed of the autumn Bergamot, by his uncle, Lieutenuiit-Gerieral Gansel, at his seat, nt Donneland 
Hill, near Colchester, about half a century ago, namely in 17(58.’ It is much too tender to bear ns 
an open standard in any part of England, nor does it succeed as uu espalier; it requires an oust, or a 
south-east wall, where it ripens perfectly.” 

The last remark is undoubtedly correct; the fruit so situated will,*tlnubth'ss, come to complete 
maturity; but that the tree is a most shy setter appeal's to be equally unquestionable. Fertility 
can be induced, as I hope to prove by the following veracious narrative:—When 1 resided in Berk¬ 
shire I frequently inspected the fine old garden of Shottesbrook Park, then, nml I believe now, 
under the able management of Mr. Gillet.t. The walls of the main garden I should estimate at 
fully fourteen feet in height, and against, one of them, which commanded a westerly aspect (T forget 
the exact point), there stood one of the very finest Guusel's Pears in the kingdom. I dare not mention 
the extent right and left of its horizontally-trained branches from one Yast main trunk. Hundreds 
of persons of all ranks, who came from ull parts to visit the beautiful locality, and to inspect the line 
old church, with its noble Yew close to the garden-wall, could attest the truth of any fair description 
I might venture to give of this grand Pear-tree. But it had one defect, which, during the course of 
many years, rendered it perfectly, or all but, useless; it could not, by nny effort of the gurdoner, he 
made to hear a crop of fruit. The spurs, however regulated or pruned, were barren, and had attained 
a vast size, amounting to a useless deformity. At length it occurred to Mr. Gillett to renew the tree, 
and this he did gradually, and with the caution of experienced wisdom. He began by cutting back 
very low, and, in some cases, by amputating a moderate number ol' the old bushy spurs. In due 
time, as spring advanced, new wood was developed close home to, or very near, the base of each spur 
at its emergence from a main branch. Ono such shoot was selected from a spur, so conveniently 
situated as to be trained horizontally, exactly between the old main horizontals. By a steady per¬ 
sistence in this mode of treatment, every old spur was obliterated, and its place supplied by a shoot, 
which produced in succession a series of young spurs and fruitful eyes, that blossomed, set their fruit, 
nnd brought it to maturity. 

Now, let any' competent judge of fruit-trees picture to his mind’s eye such a tree as I have 
attempted to describe, with a large trunk, furnished on each side with about, twelve main branches, 
which, ns an approximation, we may suppose to extend fifty lcet in length, all supjwrting a complete 
series of fruitful secondaries, so as to -form, as it were, as many fresh trees. "What a feeling of 
delight would he not experience ! As a closing remark, I cannot but think that any one who has 
charge of a barren tree, whose renewal he would thus attempt to effect, might call in aid Mr. 
Errington’s method of “ tying-down ” with good results, as thereby the fruit-buds might be developed 
on the new shoots at an earlier period. 

•-♦- 
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t/T appears probable that the substances above enumerated—Balsam, Myrrh, and Bdellium—are 
JA. obtained from the species of Balsamodendron represented in the accompanying engravings; though 
it is proper to state, at the outset, that the subject is beset with difficulties, and the probability is 
that no certain conclusion can ever be arrived at from the indistinct notices which occur in the Sacred 
records. We shall, however, endeavour briefly to indicate the opinions at. which biblical scholars have 
arrived. 

First, of the Balm or Balsam. This, perhaps, bears two names in the original Hebrew, tzeri 
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which in translated “bulm” in our .version, but which critics doubtfully admit; and basam translated 
“ spices,” but which is considered to refer properly to the balsam tree. All that we can infer from the 
passage**, in which the latter word occurs, is:—1. That in the early period of the Jewish monarchy, 
the balsam tree was cultivated in Palestine: “ 1 am come into my garden ... I have gathered 
my myrrh with my spice (bosom)” (Cant, v, 1); “My beloved is gone down into his garden to the beds 
of spices (basam)” (Cunt. vi. 'J). 2. That the trees were probably presented to King Solomon by the 
Queen of Sheba : “ She gnve the king . . . of spices (basam) great abuudance; neither was 

there any such as the Queen of Sheba gave King Solomon” (2 Cliron. ix, 9). :t. Balsam wus not, 
however, uuknown to the Israelites during their forty years’ wanderings, if buxom is thus correctly 
translated; for in the enumeration of the free-gifts to the tabernacle, we read : “ the rulers brought . . 
spice (basam).” (Kxod. xxxv, 27,28). This, however, might have been procured of travelling merchants, 
with whom doubtless they occasionally fell in. These passages are not sufficient to fix the identity of' 
basam and the balsam tree. That, basant does apply to the latter, is, however, inferred on good grounds, 
namely, the almost identity of basam, or boseni, or banl-shcmcn, the Hebrew' word in question, with 
bushorn, the name npplied to the balsam tree of Mecca (Balsam of Gilead), which is also, in the Arabian 
language, called abasham. One Arabic name of the tree, bakxan, is no doubt the root whence the 
Greek buhaman, and the modem balsam are derived. The similarity of names in different languages, 
is often the only track along \jhieh the ancient substances can be traced; and in this ease, the coincidence 
appears satisfactory. 

That, the hulsum tree, or us it is some- ^ 

times culled, Balm of Gilead,—a tree most > 

highly esteemed by the ancients,--was cul- /} 
tivated in Judea, is matter of record. Ac- * 
cording to some accounts, there were two 
gardens in which it wus reared, one in 
Gilead, the other near Jericho; but Josephus 
and other writers state, that it grew only in 
the plains of Jericho, where-, however, two 
gardens wre said tolmve existed. Josephus 
also expressly states, that these were stocked 
with plants presented to King Solomon 
by the Queen of Sheba. These gardens nj>- 
pear to lmve been in existence ubout the 
commencement of the Christian era ; for 
Pompi y (n.c. fio) and Vespasian (A.D. 7t>) 
ore each said to have paraded a tree of the 
precious balm obtained in Judnrn, in their 
triumphal progress through the “ eternal 
city,” alter their conquests in that country. 

Indeed, so highly prized was the balsam, 
that during the war of Titus against the 
Jews, we are told that two fierce contests 
look place for the balsam orchards of 
Jericho, the last of which w as to prevent 
the Jews from destroying the trees, lest 
they should fall into the hands of their enemies 
Palestine. 

The balsum tree (Balsamodendron gileadense) forms u small tree with ash-coloured bark, smooth at 
.first, hut becoming rough by age. and bearing spreading branches. The ultimute branches are short 
and thorn-like, with smull, very short, abortive branehlcts, which bear the leaves and flowers at their 
extremities; the former teruatc or trifoliate, with obovate entire glabrous leaflets; the latter small and 
insignificant, solitary on short stalks, succeeded by pointed fleshy drupes, consisting of a viscid pulp 
enclosing a bony nut. It is supposed that B. gileadense, and B. Opobalaamum are varieties of one 
species, tjiough the latter is described as having spiny branches, leaves of five to seven obovate ontire 
shining leaflets, and flowers in pairs, or in threes, though rarely succeeded by more than one or two 
drupes. B. gileadense—formerly called Amyris gileadensis, and A. Opobalsamum—is a native of 
Arabia'and the opposite coast of Africa, and appears to be confined to those southern latitudes. Its 
wounded hark yields Opobalsamum (balsam of Meoca, or of Gilead), the highly fragrant gum resin, 
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-which is as much esteemed by the Orientals of the present day as it was by the ancients. The fresh 
balsam is of moderate consistence, of a light yellow colour, the odour agreeable, the taste bitterish, 
aromatic, heating. Though formerly highly extolled, its medicinal qualities appear to have no 
importance beyond what is possessed by the finer turpentines; and its heating qualities render it very 
unfit for cases when inflammatory action exists. 

Tseri, translated “ balm,” in our version, has been alluded to as of doubtful meaning. No evidence 
has yet been adduced which serves to connect it with the balsam tree; and it is at least probable, that 
it has reference to some other tree, not recognized, which produces a balsamic secretion. Tseri was 
probably a produce of Gilead, or of the northern parts of Syria; since it is included in the presents 
sent to the governor of Egypt, by Jacob: “ Carry down the man a present; a little balm (tseri)" &c. 
(Gen. xliii, 11); and also formed part of the merchandise of the Ishmoolites who bought Joseph ; they 
“ came from Gilead . . . bearing spicery and balm (tseri) . . . going to carry it down 

to Egypt” (Gou. xxxvii, 25). That it was a natural production of Palestine seems the mow probable, 
as among the merchandise in which “Judah and the laud of Israel” traded with Tyro, balm (tseri) is 
mentioned (Ezek. xxvii, 17); and that it possessed medicinal properties seems equally clear from the 
remaining well-known passages in which tseri occurs: “ Is there no balm in Gilead?” “ Go up into 
Gilead, and take balm: ” “ Take balm for her pain, if so be she may be healed ” (Jer. viii, 22; xlvi, 11; 

H, 8 ). 

We come next to Myrrh, which is taken as the equivalent of the Hebrew hi nr, and the Arabic 

/ inur. This substance is frequently mentioned 

-Bible. Pure myrrh (mor-ileror) was to 
tmJj /UjF) be one of the ingredients of the “ holy anoint- 

ing oil” for the service of the tabernacle (Exod. 
xxx, 23); and this is the earliest notice of it 
/^ 7 H that we possess. Myrrla- oil of myrrh -is 

next mentioned os employed in the purifiea- 
tion of Esther and her companions, in f he harem 
M9HL J of the Persian king ut Shuslmn (Esth. ii, 12). 

f / It is also referred to as a perfume: “ All thy 

a| A / garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia” 

/rZT:\ .mA,i M /: (Ps. xlv, 8); “ My hands dropped 

with sweet-smelling myrrh” (Cant, v, 5): 
jBjE** “ His lips, like lilies, dropping sweet-smelling 

KK/ \W wljk myrrh” (vcr. 13)—which Luther translates 

^ jj ||r “ spontaneously profluent, myrrh.” In later 

times, we find mjTrh mentioned among the 
gifts brought by the “ wise men of the East” 
wL /*\ (1)\J to the infant Jesus (Matt, ii, 11); and again it 

yf) occurs, in the sacred narrative of the events of 

the crucifixion and ontombment: “ They gave 
him wine to drink, mingled with myrrh, hut 
he received it not” (Mark xv, 23). Nicodemus 
“ brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes,” for 
• the purpose of embalming the body (John xix, 

'rhis substance, celebrated among the ancients 
as a perfomc and fumigutor, burned in their 
haiiamodeudron Myrrha. temples, employed in emhulming the bodies of 

their dead, and esteemed for its medicinal qualities, is considered to be the resinous exudation of 
another species of Bahmmodendron—B. Myrrha. Ancient authors mention Arabia, India, Abyssinia, 
Egypt, &c., as producing myrrh. Among the Egyptians, myrrh was called bal; and it is curious that, 
in the present day, throughout India, it is known by the name of bol. Ehrenberg found near Gison, on 
the borders of Arabia Felix, a small tree off which he collected pieces of myrrh, which, when analysed, 
were acknowledged to be genuine. This tree was the Balsomodendron Myrrha; and it is forther 
interesting that specimens of what appears to be the same tree, have been brought from the confines 
of Abyssinia. 

This’ Balsnmodcndron Myrrha, forms a low thorny ragged-looking tree, with smooth ashen grey 
bark, the ultimate branches short and thorny, bearing imperfectly teraatc leaves composed of obovate 
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unequal leaflets. The flowers are not known, but the drupes are ovate acuminate, smooth, and 
somewhat larger than a pea. The myrrh exudes from cracks in the bark of the trunk, and is 
artificially obtained by bruising the latter with stones, which is principally done during the hot months. 
It is generally in pieces of irregular form and size, and is imported commonly of a reddish brown 
colour, the taste bitter and aromatic, the smell peculiar and balsamic. It is at first soft, oily, and 
yellowish white in colour; but, by exposure to the air, it hardens, and the colour changes. Its 
action is stomachic, excitant, stimulant and expectorant; and it forms an ingredient in many tooth 
powders. Very extravagant statements have been made as to its medicinal properties. 

“ Stac.te” occurs once in the authorized version (iixod. xxx, 34), as a translation of nataf, and is 
mentioned ns an ingredient of a compound perfume, to be made “ after the art of the apothceary.” 
Many conjectures have been offered as to what is hern intended; but the most probable suggestions 
are those which consider it as the purest kind of myrrh, called staete by the Greeks; or a species of 
Storax gum, which the Greeks also called staete , which is described us transparent like a tear, and 
resembling myrrh. Bnt there appear no means of identifying nataf with either of these substances. 

In two passages, the Hebrew lot is in the authorized version, erroneously translated “myrrh” 
(Gen. xxxvii, 25; xl, 11), Gum ladanum appears to be intended. 

Bdellium is the translation of fwdolach, which occurs in Gen. ii, 12, and Numb, xi, 7 ; in the former 
as a product of the land of Ilnvilah, and in the latter us being of the colour of the miraculously 
supplied ntunua ou which the Israelites were fed. Different opinions have been held, in respect to 
its identification. By some it is translated pearl; others regard it as a precious stone; bnt the more 
probable interpretation seems to be that which refers it to the aromatic guui resin bdellium, which 
view is supported hy Josephus’s account of the manna, by the Vulgate, and by several ancient writers. 

The term bdellium is, however, applied to two gum-resinous substances. One is called African bdellium - 
and is the production of liulsamodcudron afrieanum, formerly culled Heudelotia afrieana; this was first 
found on the west of Africa in Senegal, whence, as well 
as from Guinea, African bdellium is imported; the /JHm 
same species occurs in Abyssinia. The other, called 
Indian bdellium, or false myrrh, is probably the ~ 

bdellium of the Bible, and is the produce of a tree /'jfT' Wk 
growing in India, Persia, and Arabia. Tliis bdellium V) 

has been supposed to be the produce of Amyris Com- 
miphora, now called Balsumodendron Itoxburghii; _ 

but a paper recently published by Dr. J. E. Stocks, \i » 

in Hooker’s Journal of Botany, seems to prove that , £M 

it is procured from a species which has been named /S' ^ 

B. Mukul; mid which Dr. Stocks found to grow 

throughout Seitide, and other parts of India, extend- J ff ||l 

ing to Arabia, according to the observation of his /JH 

friend, Dr. Carter, probably common up the Persian jjf WJjfjFj whU 

Gulf, and nerving to connect the Indian and Syrian , - w ykWt V »n 1 

floras. Tliis tree yields the gum resin, gooyul- f , 

the mukui of the Persians and Arabians, which 

is believed to be the bdellium of the Bible. It is .1 mN 
undoubtedly the genuine yooynl of the bazaars of 
Hydrabad and Xurraehee, and that which is ox- 

ported from Bombay. Its general characteristic is » 

bitterness; the best kind is clear, pure, viscous, v 

sweet-smelling, yellow, and bitterish. When thrown 

on the fire, it emits an odour like the laurel [? Lauras], Bainumiuimdrou Mukul. 

and readily dissolves in water. When old, its bitterness increases, and the older it is the darker it 
becomes. It is esteemed cordial and stimulant, and is extensively employed by the Hindoos as incense 
in their temples, though its smell is by no means agreeable. 

The Balsomodemlrou Mukul is a small tree, of four to six feet in height, or more generally a 
stunted bush, with thick knotty crooked branches, covered with ash-eoloured bark, which peels aft in 
flukes, leaving exposed the under bark, which separates in large rolls; the subtcrminal branches are 
short and spiniform, bearing leaves which are either simple obovute, and toothed towards the apex, 
or trifoliate, with the lateral leaflets sometimes minute and entire, bnt generally serrated, an^ holf the 
size of the terminal leaflets. The leaves and flowers are collected at the end of short stunted bads, 
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■which finally developc into spines, or become soft shoots j the flowers are dioecious, minute, and appear 
in little bundles at the end of the non-doveloped buds. The drape is red when ripe, ovate, acuminate, 
enveloping the nut by a four-cleft pulp, whose amis meet at the apex. The gum resin is collected in 
the cold season, by making incisions with a knife in the tree, letting the resin fall on the ground: 
hence its dirty and impure state as found in the shops. 

We conclude with Dr. Hoyle’s remark: -“The whole of the species of this genus require to lie 
carefully examined from good and authentic specimens, accompanied by their respective products,” 
before the several doubts which obscure the matters we have been considering can be satisfactorily 
resolved.—M. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF SOILS AND MANURES. 

By Da. A. Voelckek, Professor op Chemirtiiy in the Royal Aoricultckal College, Ciuencesteu. 

INORGANIC MATTERS—POTASH, SODA, LIME, AND MAGNESIA. 

F ROM what has been already stated, it appeal’s that the incombustible portion of the soil of 
England, on an average, amounts to no less than ubout 96 per eent. of its whole weight, when 
free from water. In good garden land it constitutes ubout. 90 per cent. The general composition of 
the earthy and incombustible part of the soil has ulready been indicated ; but though mi acquaintance 
with the subject mny furnish the gardener with valuable hints in choosing proper soil for the particu¬ 
lar plants he wishes to grow, yet such general ideas are insufficient, for a clear understanding of the 
doctrine of manures, and guiding the practical mail in economical operations. We are therefore not 
satisfied with having mentioned the nurnes of the earthy matters in the soil, but shall now proceed to 
exuminc a little more in detail their exact chemical nature, the state of combination iu which they occur 
in the soil, their physical and chemical properties, and their probable functions in relation to vegetable life; 

All tortile soils, besides organic matters, always contain a determinate quantity of ten or eleven 
different chemical substances. These, we have seen, are:—Potash, Soda, Lime, Magnesia, Alumina, 
Iron, Manganese, Silica, Sulphur, Phosphorus, and Chlorine. 

1. Potash .—When we burn the wood, smaller branches, or leaves of any of our indigenous trees, 
a whitish ash remains behind, amounting to 1—2 per cent, when wood has been used, whilst the smaller 
branches produce a larger quantity of ash, and the leaves as much as 6 or 7 per eent.; this ash, washed 
with water, and the washings evaporated in un.iron pot, and calcined, furpish the eomniereiul pot-ashes. 
From these pot-ashes pearl-ash is obtained by adding a small quantity of water, decanting the liquid 
from the insoluble impurities present in crude pot-ashes, and evaporating to dryness. Pearl-ash, 
which constitutes the residue, is an impure form of potash in combination with carbonic acid, or 
crude carbonate of potash. When a solution of carbonate of potash is boiled with newly-slaked 
quicklime, it is gradually deprived of carbonic acid, the latter entering into combination with the lime, 
and the carbonate of potash thus is converted into pure or caustic potash, us it. is termed, on account of 
its effects on vegetable and animal substances. 

Potash, which never occurs in nature in this cuustic state, iu the hands of the chemist, can be separated 
into a silver-white soft metallic substance—potassium; and into u gaseous element- -oxygen. Potash 
exists in considerable quantity in the ashes of all land plants- -in some in larger, in others in smaller 
quantities. Many plants require, as a necessary article of food, a large amount of potash — for instance, 
the common Bracken (Pteris aquilinn); and as the soil is the only source from which they are naturally 
supplied with potash, we are furnished at once with the explanation why this and other plants delight, 
more in one soil than in another, and why the application of wood-ashes, which chiefly consist of 
carbonate of potush, promotes the healthy growth of Clover, Beans, Peas, Potatoes, and other plants 
whose ashes eontaiu much potash. 

Carbonate of potash, however, is not the form in which potash is generally met with in soils. 
Potash constitutes but a small proportion of the whole mass of the soil, amounting seldom to more 
than 1 per cent-,, and often to a mere fraction per cent., and is found here chiefly in combination with 
silica. Such combinations, or silicates of potash, form purt of many minerals. Some kinds of felspar, 
mica, and granite contain a large proportion of silicate of potash, amounting often to 15—20 per cent, 
and silicate of potash, though in much smaller quantities, also enters into the composition of Inany • 
trup rocks, basalts, and whiistones. On the gradual crumbling down of the solid rock, silicate of 
potash is.set free, and rendered available to the plants. Clays—which, as we shall see hereafter, are 
priueipany derived from felspar—likewise invariably contain silicate of potash, and it is partly for 
this reason that light land, generally deficient in potash, is benefited much by claying. 

-----^ 
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Nitrate of potash, or saltpetre —a combination of nitric acid with potash—is occasionally found in 
small quantities in richly-manured garden land, and occurs liaturully in certain districts in Tiwftn, 
whore it is found so abundantly that the salt forms a white efflorescence on the surface of the soil. 

2. Soda Sea-weeds and plants growing near the. sea-shore, on combustion, produce an ash, which 
contains much soda- The soda is as essential to sea-plants as potash is to land-plants. 

Soda, like potash, is not a simple or elementary body, but a combination of a white metallic 
substance—sodium, with oxygen, and in many respects resembles potash. Pure or caustic soda is 
obtained in the same manner as caustic potash, from carbonate of soda —a combination of carbonic acid 
with soda, known to most jhtsohs under the more familiar name of common washing soda. Carbonate 
of soda occurs in the soil in many warm climates (Egypt, India, South America, &c.), in so large 
quantities that it is technically prepared in these places by washing the Hoil with water, and evaporat¬ 
ing the washings until the soda begins to separate in crystals. In our owu land, carbonate of soda is 
rarely found in any large quantity naturally, and its presence in the soil often may be traced to the 
water with which the land, naturally or artifleiallv, is irrigated. Deep well-waters in limestone 
districts usually contain carbonate of soda, which therefore would appear to exist in many limestones. 
I have myself found traces of carbonate of sodu in the soil of the College farm, as well as in all the 
oolitic rocks of the neighbourhood, and in the pump-wntor of Cirencester. 

lly far the most common form iu which sodu occurs in soils is ns common salt. Chloride of sodium, 
common or sea-salt -a combination of chlorine-gas with sodium- -may easily be detected in all soils of 
England, and prevails particularly in localities which are known to have once been the beds of uncicnt 
sens, or in lands which arc much exposed to sea-breezes. With the spray common salt is often carried 
by the wind to very considerable distances inland, and it is perhaps the neighbourhood of the sea 
which explains why common salt does not produce the same striking effects on vegetation in this 
country which we observe to follow the application of sea-salt on the Continent. All maritime plants 
require much common salt as a necessary element, without which they must perish j and we safely 
infer therefrom, from the occurrence in inland localities of the Sea-pink (Armerin maritima), the Sca- 
pluntuin (I’luntngo maritima). the Salt-wort (Gluux niaritimn), the Sea-sandwort. (Arcnaria marina), 
and other plants which delight to grow by the sea-side, that the soil in these plucos ulways contains 
much common salt. In good garden land, and in fields ueur towns, common salt is generally found in 
larger proportions than iu soils remote from the sea-shore. 

Nit rah of soda, or Chili, or cubical saltpetre, is u salt consisting of nitric acid and soda, which is 
imported largely into this country, chiefly from Chili and Peru. It is used extensively for technical 
and agricultural purposes. In Chili and Peru it occurs native, forming frequently extensive beds. In 
our own country, nitrate of soda is found now nnd then in richly manured land, and appears to exercise 
a most marked effect on grass land. Even u very small dose of nitrate of soda applied to pasture or 
artificial meadows causes the more luxuriant growth of the herbage, and gives a peculiar rich darker 
green appearance to the meadows thus treated. 

Sulphate of soda, or Glauber salt, which is found in many mineral springs, is occasionally met with 
in soils; hut, on the whole, it is not a constant element of ull soils. 

Silicates of soda - combinations of silica with soda—in every respect resemble their corresponding 
potash salts. Silicate of soda, in small quantities, is found in most soils. 

3. Lime.- Chalk, marble, limestone, are the names of some varieties of curbonate of lime. These 
minerals arc, more or less, pure forms of carbonate of lime, and ure found in nuturo often in enormous 
masses, spreading over hundreds of acres. Exposed to the heat of a lime-kiln, the earbouic acid is 
driven out by the intense heat; and pure or caustic lime remains in the kiln. Caustic lime, prepared 
from white marble, the purest, form of curbonate of lime, is n perfectly white substance, wliieli is com¬ 
posed of the metal calcium, and oxygon gas. 

In its effects on vegetable and animal matters, caustic lime resembles caustic potash and soda; but 
it is much slower in its action. Caustic or quick lime, on account of these effects, is therefore used 
with much benefit on penty laud. The excess of organic matter, winch acts injuriously on vegetation, 
is thereby gradually destroyed or converted into really nutritious food for plants. Quick lime, sprinkled 
with water, absorbs the same with evolution of much heat, and falls to powder, or becomes slaked. 
Slaked lime, a white powder, though perfectly dry to all appearance, contains much water in an 
invisible farm; the water is chemically combined with limo, and this compound, in every day life, 
callod slaked, is termed by the chemist-—lime-hydrate. If slaked litnc is exposed to air, it attracts 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and becomes partially chauged into mild, or carbouate of, lime. 
Caustic lime is slightly soluble iu water, which thereby is rendered alkaline. Lime-water is a solution 
of lime in water. Carbonate of lime, on the contrary, is scarcely soluble in perfectly pure water ; but 
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i» water containing carbonic add in solution, carbonate of limo dissolves to a considerable extent. ^ 
Spring-waters generally contain free carlxmicadd in solution; and as almost all soils, and many rooks, 
in Which springs find their origin, contain lime, spring-wuterB frequently contain this olcificnt in 
Solution. When such waters are boiled far some time, they become muddy; the volatile carbonic 
add of the water is expelled, and the lime, now deprived of its solvents, is deposited gradually from 
the muddy water, and constitutes, along with some gypsum, likewise deposited under these circumstances, 
the greater port of the incrustations in tea-kettles and hollers. 

Salts of lime are found in all ashes of plunts. Soils capable of sustaining vegetable life, therefore, 
must contain limo in some form or other. Generali), carbonate of lime is the combination which 
occurs most frequently in soils; but the silicate, phosphate, nitrate, and sulphate of lime arc found in 
many soils. The relative proportions of lime in soils varies much. "While some soils contain as much 
os 20 or even 30 per cont of lime; others contain only 2 or 3 per cent. On the whole, lime-salts ore 
found in much larger quantities in soils than potash-salts or soda-salts. 

Sulphate of Lime, or Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, is a well-known, white, often crystallized 
compound of sulphuric aeid and lime, W'hieh occurs in many localities in England, forming occasionally 
mineral deposits of considerable extent. Gypsum frequently accompanies rock-salt, and is found likew iso 
in sea-water, in many soils, and in springs which percolate through such soils, or which ascend fiom 
beds in which gypsum exists. Gypsum is slightly soluble in Muter; 500 parts of water being requin d 
for dissolving 1 part of gypsum. Crystallized, native, or commercial gypsum, contains about 21 per 
cent of water, which may be expelled at a temperature a little above 300’ Fahrenheit, liar tied oi 
anhydrous gypsum possesses the property of uniting again w ith the water which it lost by heating; and 
this takes plucc so readily, that a thin paste made of burned gypsum and water in a few minutes 
sots or hardens into a solid mass. On this property depends the application ol burned gypsum for 
plaster casts and ornamental purposes. Many aslies of plants contain an uppmiahlc quantity ol 
gypsum; for instance, the aslies of peas, beuus, lentils, and otliei leguminous plauts. tlu.se ait tin 
plants which derive most benefit from gypsum. 

Nitrate of Lime is a white, deliquescent Holt, which occurs almost always in cultivated raleareous 
soils. "When animal and vegetable substances, containing nitrogen, are mixed with quick lime, und 
allowed to putrify, nitrate of lime is constantly formed; hence its preseuee in compost heaps, made by 
the addition of quick lime to animal and vegetable refuse matters, and in highly manured soils, abounding 
in lime. 

Phosphate of Lime, the combination of phosphoric acid with lime, which occurs in mineral uius in 
Cornwall and Cumberland, under the name of Apatite, is a hard mineral. A variety of phosphate of 
lime, called phosphorite, is found in large quantities in the province of Estreunuluru in Spam; but, 
generally speaking, in most cultivated soils of England phosphate of lime rarely exists, unless it be 
incorporated with the soil purposely' in the shape of farm-yard manure, hones, eoprolites, or other 
artificial manures. 

4. Mugmsta. Pure or caustic Magnesia, which is sold in the shops as eulciued magnesia, is a 
compound of magnesium with oxygen, and is usually obtained by calcining the trhtfe or tarhomitc of 
magnesia. Like quick lime, caustic magnesia is slightly soluble in water; while carbonate of magnesia 
is insoluble in that medium. Carbonate of magnesia, which in some places occurs native in a pure 
state, is commonly associated in nature with eaihonate of lime. The mugucsuiu limestones, which are 
such natural compounds of carbonates of lime and magnesia, contain from 30 to 40 per cent of eai honate 
of magnesia. It is in this form, and in all dolomitic rocks, or dolomites, that t arbonate of magnesia is 
found in large quantities in nature. Existing us it does in many solid rocks, magnesia is never wanting 
in fertile soils, and it is found likewise in the ashes of plunts. Soils containing much carbonate ot 
magnesia, absorb moisture from the atmosphere with great avidity, and it is perhaps on this account , 
that such soils ore rendered cold. 

Silicate of Magnesia enters into the composition of many minerals, which are distinguished 
appearing soapy or greasy to the* touch. Serpentine rocks, meerschaum, asbestos, soap-stone, arc 
examples of minerals containing a large proportion of silicate of magnesia. Limestone also frequently 
contains tho same compound. 

The compounds of sulphuric acid and muriatic aeid with magnesia, are found in many mineral 
waters; thq latter more particularly in sea-watoi. The former, sulphate of magnesia, exists inftarge 
quantities in several suit-springs near Epsom; lienee the derivation of the familial name of Epsom salt*, 41 
given to sulphate of magnesia. This salt exists almost in all soils which are formed from the decompo- g 

lutii'u of dolomitic rocks; and its presence sometimes is indicated by the white efflorescence which, ri 

in vtain and dry weather, appears on tho surface of soils, in which sulphate of magnesia abounds. m 
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'THE GENERA AND SPECIES OF CULTIVATED FERNS, ’ « ); /,>>■; 

Bt Mr. J. HOULSTOX, Royal Botanic Garden, Kkw; and Mu. T- MOORE, 'Fillip.' 

It is the intention uf the aeries of papers of which the present is the commencement, to eaMe^^mt- 
describe, in a popular form, all the Ferns which have been known in cultivation in this ttrag&ty'; fp^S 
at tho same time, by means of ample generic definitions, accompanied by wood-cuts, to afford 
insight into tho modem classification of the most elegant family of the vegetable kingdom, '* 

Sub-oriet' —PoLTPODiActu: JWiic—P oitpodiua 

Sect. I.—Orthophlebieie, J. Smith.— From orthoi, straight, and pbiept, a vein i the vein* being either simple, or larked, hut net 
forming a network. t >, 

(/(BAMMITIS, Swartz —Name derived from gramme, lettering; alluding to tho sori. > 

52 Fronds simple, linear, with entire or serrulate margins, plane or concave at the apex. Sort oval, oblong 
oblique; sporo-cases lateral. Veins simple or forked, internal; tbe soriferous venule sometimes / 
very short.—This genus, from its linear-oblique naked sort, has considerable affinity with Leyte- f\Vn 
gramma, but is easily distinguished by its dwarf habit, okmgated sori, and free venation. There IxkA 
are many known aperies, but one only has hitherto been introduced in a living state. Fig. 1 repro- j wl 

sents tbo upper portion of a frond of O. aunt rath (nut sire). IfluF J 

X. G. amlrahs, R. Brown, - A very interesting evergreen greenhouse species; native of New j 3 » 

Holland. Fronds terminal, adliercnl to a tufted rhisomo, from four to six inuhes long, simple, y | 
linear-acuminate, attenuate, at the base, w ith linear-oblique sori, confined to the upper portion I j#/1 
of the frond, occupying the whole of the venule. Stipes hairy. 1 » yt/\ 
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ViOLYTODITM, Linntus. — Name derived from poiya, many, and powr, a foot; tho crocping 1 

2; rhizome having many foot-like divisions or tnhorcules, like tliose on tho foolers of polypes. j | 

Sori circular, rarely, oval or oblung, naked. trans> \\vfy t 
verse, unisorial solitary or irregular; spore-case tor- ] ^vllr | 
I' minal or Intend, sometimes seated in a deep cyst or 1 's|*M 

f/ cavity forming elevated protuberances on the upper I vfri 

Nv /.Rurfarc of tho frond a Veins sirnplo, forked or pinnate, 

(aV fn'e. Fronds varying from « few inches to four or Tig. l, 

| five feet liigli; from simple to pinnute, and decompound; multifid, 

h coriaceous, membranous, glabrous, villose or glaadulosc.-— Before 

XUl 1/ this genus was divested of the species possessing a reticulated 

venation, it contained between 200 and 300 species which were 
Nv\ widely different in habit, texture and circumscription of frond, and 

aro> at present distributed among nine genera. The true Polypo- 
Fi f- 2 - diums have naked circular (rarely oblong) sori, with simple forked 

»or pinnate free veins Fig 2 represents a portion of P. cuiyarc (nat. size). 

X. P unbare, Lmitcbus —A hardy, ornamental, evergreen, indigenous Fern,* common in Europe, Ana, and 
North America. Fronds one foot high, dark green, lateral, articulated on a creeping scaly rhizome; pinnatifld, 
the sagraents lanceolate, obtuse, with a erenulate or serrulate margin. Sori confined to tho upper portion of the 
frond, arranged in a single row on each side of tho midrib of the lubes (unisorial); spore-cases attached to the 
apex of an exeurrent venule (tormina]); apices of veins <lnb-shaped. 

Noveial forms of the common Polypodium arc found with the segments more or less pinnatifld, lobed, orettate, 
serrate, or bifid at the apex; but two or more may often ho detected growing on the same plant, The only 
form that appears’to maintain its distinct character is P. cambricum, Linnecun, the segments of which are deeply 
and interruptedly pimiatiild It is very elegant, but usually without fructification. 

2. P.plumnia, Humboldt—An ovcoodingly beautiful evergreen, stove species, from the West Indin and 
South America. Fronds six to ton inches long, delicate green, the stipos and rachis block, lateral, articulated on 
acreeping rhizome; lanceolate, sub-pinnate, with numerous linear, parallel, horizontal, pinna. Soil unhwrial, 
* 3 pp the upper portion of the frond. 

, 3. P. ptetmatuin, Linmous.—A very beautiful, evergreen, stovo Fern; native of tho West Indies. Fronds 
from oho to one and a half feet long, pubescent, littoral, articulated on a creeping rhizome; sub-pinnate, too 
pinnm linear, parallel, horizontal. Stipes tad rachis black. Sori uniserial, of a bright yellowish-brown, occupy¬ 
ing the whole under surface. 

.* 4.^F. Paradmm, Langsdorf and Fiseb( r,—A very handsome, overgroen, stove species; from Brazil and the 
'Teat Indies. Fronds pubescent, from two to five fret long, very slondor, the stipes and rachis blackish-brown; 
‘they are lateral, artioulafftt on a creeping rhizome; lanceolate-elongate, sub-pinnate, the segments linear, nearly 
horizontal, narrowing to the base. Stipes vory short Sori uniacrial, terminal, occupying nearly tho whole 
frond- Cultivated in gardens under the none of P. elites, 

• For mors ample descriptions and figures of the British spades sse Handbook of British Perm. London: Groembridg*- 
sot. tw. 0 __ 
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' 5. P. Phegvpten*, Linnceus.—A deciduous, hardy, indigenous species, found in most European countries, as far 
north as Lapland. Fronds from six to twelve inches long, lateral, adherent to a somewhat scaly creeping 
rhizome; bipinnatifld, the lower pimuo standing forward, deflexed, with linoar-lanooolatc, entire segments, the 
lower ones adnate-deourrent. Son rather oblong, intramarginal. 

6. P. hmfOMpttrunt, Michaux.—-A very handsome, hardy, deciduous Fern; from North America. Fronds 
triangular, about one and a half foot long, rather hairy, lateral, adherent to a creeping rhizome; bipinnatifld, 
pumas opposite, sessile, decurrent at the base, with oblong-obtuse crenulato segments. Sorl submarginal. 

7. P. tubpetiolatum, Hooker.—A pale-coloured, evorgroen, greenhouse Fern; from Mexico. Fronds one to 
three feet long, pubescent, lateral, articulated, on a scaly, creeping rhizome; linear-lancoolato, pinnate, the 
pinnae entire but without a footsalk. Sori uniscrial; nearly all the fronds soriferous throughout. 

8. P. MtnckmanH, J. Smith MS.—A glabrous, evergreen, stove Fern; from Mexico. Fronds two feet 
long, quite smooth, pinnate, with long, linear-knceolate, narrow pinnae, dccurrent at the base, very dork green, 
lateral, articulated on a scaly creeping rhizome. Sori large, uniscrial, bright brown. This plant has been in 
cultivation for several years, but unnamed. 

0. P. alputre, Sprengel.—An ornamental, hardy, deciduous Fora; native of Switzerland, Fronds one and a 
half foot long, glabrous, torminal, adhorent to a short, creeping rhizome; lancoolato, bipinnato, with lanceolate- 
acuminate pinnae, narrowing towards the base, the pinnules distant, pinnatifid, oblong. Sori medial, round and 
unisonal. 

10. P. Dryopterit, Linnaeus.—A deciduous, hardy, British species; also found throughout Europe, Northern 
Asia, Africa, and N, America. Fronds six to ten inuhes high, lateral, adherent to a creeping rhizome; ternate, 
smooth, bipinnato with deflexed spreading divisions, and obtuse, suberenated segments. Sori rather oblong, 
intramarginal. 

11. P.calcareum, 8mith.—A hardy, deciduous British Fern; found in most parts of Europe and North 
America. Fronds from six to twelve inches high, erect and rather rigid, lateral, adherent to a rough scaly 
creeping rhizome; triangular, throe-branched, the branches doubly piuuato, with somewhat orenated obtuse 
segments. Sori round, intramarginal; veins simple, occasionally forked. 

12. P. trichodet, Boinwardt.—An ornamental, evergreen, stove species; from the East. Indies. Fronds three 
to five feet high, hairy, terminal, adherent to a thick, creeping rhizome; bi-tripinnnte, fragile, pale green, 
with linear-lanceolate pinnie, the pinnules pinnatifid, with somewhat ovate, bluntly lobed segments. Sori round, 
medial. Stipes and roc his covered with a fine powder; stipes scaly, especially near the rhizome. This Fern is 
in cultivation under the name of Lattrea paludosa. 

13. P. ejf'uswn, Swartz.—An evergreen,stove Fern; from Jamaica. Fronds membranous, three to five feet 
long, glabrous, pale green, adherent to a creeping rhizome j deltoid, four times pinnate, with luneoolato piimm, 
the pinnules linear-lanceolate, with pinnatifid segments, the lower cues distant. Sori round, medial; veins 
pimmtely forked. Stipes scaly, especially near the base. 

14: P. laohmpndium, J. Smith.—A very ornamental stove species, of a Bofl delicate texture; from Jamaica. 
The fronds are from two to four feet long, terminal, adherent, forming an erect (caudiciform) rhizome; dclloid, 
bi-tripinnatifld, with lanceolate-acuminate pinnulos, and oblong-linear, obtuse, hairy segments. Sori round, 
medial. Stipes and rachis densely covered with narrow brown scales. 

S YPGLEPIS Bemtuirdi. — Name derived from hypo , under, and lepit, a scale; in allusion to the sori being 
partly concealed by a scalo-liko indusium. 

J Sori round, terminal, marginal, partly cottdcalcd by an indusiform reflexed crenulo, 
and situated opposite the sinus of the segments, forming a row on each side the 
ultimate rib. Veins forked or pinnate; venules direct, free, the lower exterior ono 
sporangiferous. Fronds from two to six foot high, bi-tripinnate, segments smooth, 
.. * cronulated or covered with glanduious hairs.—This genus is usually placed in Pteride®, 

owing to the reflexed marginal cronule being taken for an indusium; but, from 
repeated observations of its affinities, it is now arranged in Polypodiea, the reflexed 
marginal crenule being considered analogous to what occurs in Struthiopteris, and 
Allosorus; it honce forms a connecting link between Struthiopteris and Polypodium. 
ft *• difficult to conceive that any other station could he correctly assigned for it, for 
in one species the crenule is scarcely reflexed, and this having also forked veins opd 
medial son*, seems scarcely divisible from Polypodium. Fig. 3 represents a pinnule 
y ' reptiu (nat. size). 

1- H. rugtUow , J. 8mith (Polypodium rugulosum, LaMlardiere ).—A rambling 
^8 row i n 8i evergreen, greenhouse species, distributed more or less throughout the East 
and ‘West Indies. The plant now in cultivation comes from New Holland. Fronds 
from two to four feet high, lateral, adherent to a very peculiar, elongated, rough, 
creeping rhizome; tripinnate, pinnae lanceolate, with lanceolate-acuminate pinnules, 
and oblong, rather obtuse segments, the lower ones distant and pinnatifid, margin 
V slightly cronulated. Sori round, medial. Fronds covered with glanduious hairs. 

//. repent, Prosl (Loncliitls repens, Linna-.m; Cheilanthes repens, Kauifuts ).—A large, coarse-growing, 
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evergreen, stove Fern; native of the West Indies. Fronds from throe to six feet high, covered with glsndnlous 
hairs; lateral, adherent to a creeping rhizome; decompound, three to four times pinnate, pinnules lanceolate- 
acuminate, with oblong-linear, rather obtuse pinnatifid segmonts, whiohore somewhat convex, the lower pair 
distant; margin crenulato. Son round, terminal, and partly concealed by a rofiexed marginal crenulia. , 

II. repent p. differ me has a peculiar rugose appearance, being somewhat curled, which character is constant 
under cultivation: it is not, however, a very interesting form, but singular. Fronds evergreen, two feet high, 
tripinuate, with irregular pinna, and lacerated pinnules. Son round, and very few. 

(HTRUTHI0PTERI8, WiUdenow .—Name derived from stnUhios, an ostrich, and pteru, a fern; in allusion to the 
resemblance of the fronds to Ostrich feathers. 

Fronds of two kinds: the fertile with contracted, revoluto margins, forming, as it were, an universal indiudma; 
pinna linear, revolute, moniliform, each segment producing live sorifer- -» 

nus veins, the margin becoming replicate and lacerated, and wholly 

occupied by round confluent sori. Spore-eases lateral; base of the m 

pedicels concrete, farming an elevated, thickened receptaclo. Veins 
pinnate, free.—The habit of this genus separates it from Polvpodium, 

more than any technical distinction. Fig. 4 represents a pinnule of the /Z/r/Y WC 1 

sterile, and a portion of the fertile, frond of S. pennsylvanica (nat. size). JsO 

1. B. gcrmanica, Wiildonow.—A hardy, deciduous, ornamental Fern; //J) 

from the south of Europe. Sterile fronds arranged in a circle on the j Wj/V/rJiy ~ 

outside of the plant, reclining, from two to throe feet long, pinnate, 4 

with pinnatifld-aeuminate pinna). Fertile fronds few, occupying the j \~§§\ 

centre, erect, about a foot long, dark brown and resembling a bunch of ij V/r/rJ) 

feathers; terminal, adherent to an erect (caudiciform) rhizome; they V 
are contracted, pinnate, the pinna? crowded, linear, revolute, and monili- Jj 

form. Sori round, confluent. ■ Jl //Z&j 

2. B. pennsylvanica, Wiildonow.—A hardy, deciduous, ornamental J 
species; from North America. ffiio sterile fronds commonly attain the j 

height of two feet, and aro pinnate, tho pinnee acuminate, pinnatifid, ~Zl£&) 

with rounded blunt segments. Tho fertile ones aro about a foot long, ' ^ 

contracted, pinnate, with linear, crowded piunte, which are revoluto and ' 

moniliform. Sori round, confluont. Rhizome erect; fronds adherent <| pyJy 

JR LLOSORUS, Bernhardt. —Name derived from alios, various; and lys* HggPi 

soros, aheap; in allusion to the altered appearances presented by 
the sori during the different stages of their development. 

Sori round or oblong, becoming confluont and ultimately occupying 

f—. the whole under surface of the ~ r ~ T ac^__^y 

aYX frond; spore-cases attached on or Fiy. 4. 

r\ » ty> near B P CX l ^ e veins, forming broad, intramarginal, compound, 

S transverse sori, concealed by tho revolute margin of the pinnules. Veins. 

forked, free, elevated, terminating within the indusiform margin. 

- WW> Fronds of tarn kinds : sterilo—bi-tripinnate, generally smooth, with 

Sz.d ] ypinnules dentate, crcnate, or laoiniate: fertile—-0001x00164, segments 
oval or oblong, elliptical, revolute and plaited. Rhizome creeping, 
\somewhat csospitoae. Fig. 6 represents tho upper portion of a sterile 
frond; the upper portion of a fertile frond (nut. size); and a segment 
^ ‘ ' of fertile frond (magnified) showing tho position of the voins and sori, of 

§ Allosorus Crispin. 

l v A. erispus, Bemhardi (Pteris erispa, Lintntus; Cryptogramma 
IX erispa, R. Broum ).—Sterilo frond bipinnate, pinnules bi-tripinnatifld, 

H/\ segments oblong, often bi-dentate. Fertile frond contracted, bipinnate, 

I H\ tripinnate below, pinnules linear-oblong, rather obtuse, revoluto, entire* 

J r&\ narrow at the base. Seri round intramarginal, subsequently confluent, 

A Y&\ cun,;e8 ^ e ^ 1>y the revolute margin of the frond. Veins simple, forked 

I &\ where they are eoriferoua. Fronds from three to six inches high, 
Jn ' JH adherent to a short creeping rhizome. Only a single species' of this 
mA /fi genus is at present in cultivation; it is a very elegant FOro, of dwarf 
VJ Jr habit, found in rocky or stony places and on old walls in Britain; and is 
Y| f one of the more interesting of the small-growing species. 

)] ( There are two or three distinct-looking forms of this plant Ocea¬ 
nia,, j. sionally met with; but they are not sufficiently constant to be considered 

as permanent varieties, either in a botanical or cultural point of view. 
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M OTHOOHLJENA, S. Brown .—Name derived from mthos, spurious, and chlaina, a cloak; in allusion to some 
of the species appearing to have an involucre. Sometimes written Notholmna. 

Son round, solitary, subsequently confluent; spore-cases terminal, attached on or 
near the apex of the venules, forming a linear, continuous or intorupted, marginal line. 
Veins forked, fine, pinnate or bifurcate. Fronds varying from pinnate to bi-tripinnate, 
hairy densely scaly woolly or covered with a farinose powder, through which the spore- 
cases protrude, and which are usually but few to each sorus. Margin of fronds sometimes 
slightly reficxed.—The plants arranged under this genus ore all very elegant, of dwarf 
habit, and generally difficult to cultivate, owing to the woolly or scaly surface of the 
fronds, which retains moisture; when once they become wot the water does not readily 
escape, and the fronds in consequence aro often destroyed. It is therefore not advisable 
to sprinkle water on the fronds, but to keep them quite dry during winter. Fig. 6 
represents a portion of the frond of IV. trichomanoides (nat. size). 

1. N. tenera, Gillies MS.—A very tender, dolicate, evergreen, stove fern; from Chili. 
Fronds bluish-green with shining stipes, six to eight inches high, adherent to a short 
creoping rhizome; glabrous, bipinuatc, pinnules on the lower pinnies cordate-ovate 
oblong-obtuse, superior ones becoming sessile, terminal one lobed. Sori terminal 
linear, continuous, confluent, forming a broad marginal baud. 

2-. 1 V. mire, Desvaux.—A very tender, delicate, beautiful, evergreen, stove species; 
native of Mexico, Peru, and Chili. Fronds from six to twelve inches high, and covered 
boneath with white farinose powder, the upper surface bluish green; terminal, adherent 
to a short creeping rhizome; bipinnutc, with roundish ovate, obtuse, entire pinnules, 
cordate at the base, the terminal one lobed. Sori terminal, linear, confluent, forming 
a broad marginal band. 

8. N. argentea, Hort.—This is one of the handsomest of the whole genus. An ovorgroon stove species; a 
native of South America. FrondB triangularly ovate, about six inches long, and covered throughout with a 
white farinose powder; sub-bipinnate, with oblong obtuse crenate pinnules, the lower ones distant. Stipes, 
rachis, and midrib of pinnae shining black. Sori linear, terminal, consisting of a single row of spore-cases, 
round, near the margin of each segment. Stipes scaly near the base. Fronds adherent to a somewhat creeping 
rhizome. 

4. JV. triehmnmoidos, It. Brown (Pteris trichomanoides, Linnmua ).—A very handsome evergreen stove Fern ; 
from Jamaica. Fronds slendor, pendulous, one foot long, oovered mostly beneath with a white farinose powder, 
and brown stellate pubescence; pinnate, pinna oblong obtuse, bluntly lobed or crcnato, cordate and.aurieulatc 
at the base. Sori terminal, confluent, forming a linear continuous marginal band. 

6. N. crassifoUa, Hort—An ornamental evergreen Btove Fern; native of South America. Fronds one foot 
long, densely covered beneath with imbricated fringed whito scales, which ultimately become brown; upper 
surface scattered over with stellate pubescence; pinnate, pinnto entire stalked, oblong-ovate, and cordate at the 
base. Sori terminal linear, protruding through the scales, and forming a continuous broad black border. 
Rhizome white, scaly, and creeping. 

6. N. rufn , Prosl.—An ovorgroen stove species; native of tho West Indies and South America. It is a slendor 
and rather straggling growing Fern. Fronds narrow, from twelve to eighteen inches long, woolly, adherent to 
a creeping rhizome; pinnate, pinnto ovate, oblong-obtuse pinnatifid, with tho stipes and rachis light brown. 
Sori terminal marginal, forming a linear continuous row of little more than single spore-eases. 

7. N. sinuata, Haul fuss.—Avery ulegont evergreen stove Fern; native of Peru, Mexico, &o. Fronds one to 
two feet long, reclining, linear pinnate, pinnae cordnto-ovate, obtuse, pinnatifld, white on the upper surface, and 
densely covered with imbricated fringed scales, uppor surface bright green, scattered over with stellate 
pubescence. Stipos, rachis, and rhizome scaly. Sori terminal, marginal, consisting of a few spore-cases, situated 
in tike sinus of eaoh segment, protruding through the scslcs. 

8. N. sguamata, Hort.—A dwarf evergreen stove Fern; from Mexico and Peru. Fronds pinnate, about six 
inches long, rather ovate, scaly beneath, with oblong-obtuso, pinnatifid pinnte, dark green above and whitish 
beneath. Sori terminal, continued round ouch segment of the pinnsc. This species is but little known in cul¬ 
tivation, although introduced about 1842. ' 

9. N. lanuginosa, Desvaux.—A very tender, dolicate, evergreen, greenhouse Fern; native of the South of 
Europe, Madeira, &o. Fronds four to six inches high, very woolly and brownish on the under surface; linear- 
lanceolate, bipianate, with roundish ovate obtuse pinnules, the terminal ono lobed. Sori, round, terminal, 
subsequently eonfluont. Rhizome, short, somewhat creeping. 

10. N. vestita, J. Smith (Choilanthos veatita, Swartz ).—A .low, delicate, slender, evergreen, frame, or 
greenhouse species; natives of various parte of North America. Fronds from five to ten inches long, densely 
covered with hairs, and adherent to a short creeping rhizome; linear, bipinnate, with roundish ovate pinn®, 
the pinnules pinnatifld; margin erenate. Sori, round, terminal, marginal, subsequently confluence ^JJiis species 
is bficn said for out indigenous Woodtia Uvetuis. 

t ' U. AT. distant, E. Brown.—A small evergreen greenhouse Fern; from New Holland. Fron^p six to ten 
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inches long, adherent to a creeping rhizome; linear-lanceolate bipinnate, pinnules oblong obtuse, opposite, 
sossilo and hairy. Sori, terminal, marginal, confluent. Stipes, rachis, and midrib of pinnie, covered with scales. 

12. N. Marantm, R. Brown.—A rather handsome evergreen Fern; found in the South of Europe and Madeira. 
Fronds from six to ten inches high, ratlior stiff, densely covered with scales on the under surface, and adherent 

* to a thick, short, creeping rhizome; ovato-lanoeolato, bipinnate, with oblong obtuse pinnulos, the lower one 
stalked, superior ones sessile, entire at the apex. Sori terminal, and marginal, 

13. N. inmentoxa, Desvaux.—A woolly evergreen stove species; from Mexico. Fronds very handsome, 
about a foot long, tripinnate, with oblong-linear pinnules, and very small segments, which are roundish ovate 
distant and concave, the terminal one large. Sori consisting of a few spore-eases on each segment. Rhizome 
short, creeping. 

14. IV. Ecklnviatia, Knnzo.—This evergreen stove Fern is the most beautiful one of the scaly section, and is 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. Fronds noarly a foot long, covered on all parts with narrow white scales, 
giving them a woolly appearance; rather ovate, tripinnate, with oblong-obtuse pinnules, small roundish ovate 
segments, crenate and concave, the margin revolate, lower ones distant, superior ones sessile. Sori terminal, 
consisting of a single row of spore-esses on each segment, partly concealed by the revolute margin. Rhizome 
creeping. 

N. kndiyera of some authors is referred to Chuilanthns (Pterideie). 


S YMNOGHAMM A, Desvaux .—Kamo derived from yymnos, naked, and gramma writing; in allusion to 
the linear sori being destitute of a cover. 

Sori linear, forked oblique, subsequently confluent; spore-cases medial superficial, usually occupying nearly 
the whole length of the venules. Veins forked, free. Frond varying from a 
few inches to three or four feet long, simple piuuatc bipinnate or decompound, 
smooth hairy or covered beneath with a rich-coloured farinose powder. Fig. 7 
represents a pinna of (7. tomentosa (mod. size). 

1. <7. raja, Desvaux (llemionitis rufa, Swartz).— An ornamental, evergreen, 
stovo species; native of tropical America, fronds from one to two feet long, 
hairy, pinnate with oblong, obtuse pinnae, stalked, and cordate at the base, 
terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. Stipes and rachis, reddish 
brown. Sori linear medial, forked, oblique, subsequently confluent, on every 
pinnsc throughout the frond. 

2. G. tomentosa, Desvaux.—This is a lender, delicate, and beautiful stove 
Furn; native of Brazil and the West Indies. Fronds bipinnate, hairy and mem¬ 
branous, from one to two feet long, with oblong-obtuse pinnules, the lower 
ones cordate at the base, terminal one lobed, acuminate. Sori linear, medial, 
forked oblique. Stipes and rachis blank, terminal, adherent to a fasiculate 
erect rhizome. 

3. G. Calomelanos , Kaulfuss.—An ornamental evergreen stove Fern; from 
Jamaica. Fronds from two to throe feet long, covered beneath with a white 
farinose powder, upper side dull green, bi-subtripinnatc with lanceolate-acumi¬ 
nate pinnules, and elongated acuminate lobed segments. Sori forked, medial, 
oblique, confluent, and ncurly covering each segment. Stipes rachis and 
midrib of pinnae black, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. 

This plant frequently goes under the name of G. peruviana, in cultivation. 

4. G. tartarea, Desvaux.—An ornamental evergreen stove species; from the warm ports of America. Fronds from 
two to three foot long, covered beneath with a while farinose powder, the upper surface dull green; bi-sub- 
tripinnate with lanceolate-acuminate pinnulos, and roundish ovate or oblong segments, which ore distant, the 
lower ones lobed. Sori linear medial, forked oblique, becoming confluent. Stipes rachis and midrib of pious 
black, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. 

S. G. chrysophylla , Kaulfuss.—Ono of tbo most beautiful of all exotics in cultivation; an evergreen stove 
species, from the West Indies and South America. Fronds from one to two feet long, covered beneath with afarinose 
powder of the richest golden yellow, the upper surface yellowish green, bipinnate with lanceolate-acuminate 
pinoco, and roundish ovate or oblong pinnules, slightly dentate, distant aud pinnatifld, with medial sori scattered 
on the veins, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. This Fern, liko most others, varies in cultiva¬ 
tion according to the treatment it receives; if subjected to a low temperature, and a rather dry atmosphere, 
the fronds do not exceed ton inches high, ere nearly triangular and of the most intense golden yellow; but if in 
a temperature of 83-60° Fahrenheit, with proportionate moisture, it then becomes more compound, two foot 
high or more, the segments of the pinnules more serrated, and of on exceedingly bright yellow. 

0. G. uehnuea. Pres! ?—An evergreen stove Fern; from Peru. Fronds from one to one and a half foot long, 
pale yellow beneath, the upper surfece bright green, terminal, adherent to a tufted rhizome; bipinnate with 
lanceolate-acuddnato pinna, and narrow oblong-linear dentate pinnules. Sori medial, somewhat scattered on 
too veins. This has the most compact frond of the yellow powdery kinds, and is shining on the upper snrfkce. 
Known in motivation under the name Of G. Matwrii. 
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7. 0. Mirtemii, Hort.—An elegant evergreen stove Fern; from South America. Fronds delicate, very fragile, 
one and a half feet long, covered beneath with a rich yellow farinose powder, tho upper surface yellowish green ; 
bipinnate with lanceolate pirnue, and roundish or elongated piimatifltl pinnules, with dentate segments, Sori 
medial, confluent, covering nearly overy segment of the frond, Rhizome tufted. 

8. G. tulpkureti, Desvaux. ~A very elegant dwarf evergreen spsoies; from Jamaioa. Fronds from Bix to ten 
inches long, fragile, and very delicate, the under surface covered with a farinose powder of a bright sulphur 
yellow, upper surface pale green, terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome; bipinnate with lanooolate- 
acuraiuate pinnae, and oblong-obtuse pinnatifld pinnules, cunoate at the base, the margin dentate. Son linear, 
forked oblique, subsequently confluent, nearly covering each segment of tbo pinnules. 

9. G. thcerophylla, Desvaux.—A tendor, delicate, fragile, annual stove Fern; native of the West Indies and 
various places in South America. Fronds deeompbund, triangular, bright green, from six to eight inches high, 
with roundish ovate pinnatifld pinnules, deeply dentate, and cunoate at the base. The fertile fronds gro erect, 
and the pinnules very much contracted. 

10. G. l&ptaphyUa, Desvaux.—An extremely delicate annual stove species; from the South of Europe, 
Madeira, &c. This little Fern attains the height of hut a few inches. The fronds bipinnate, smooth, with 
roundish cuneate, two or three lobcd pinnules, and each lobe bluntly dontate. Sori forked, confluent. Fertile 
fronds not contracted, and nearly all fortilc. 

7 EPTOGRAMMA, J. Smith. - -Name derived from leptos, slender, and gramma, writing; alluding to the 
AaJl narrow lines in which tho sori arc disposed. 

Veins pinnate, venules simple, free, parallel, usually external. Sori oblong-linear, medial, oblique, composed 

of a few spore-eases, which nre some¬ 
times cchinate. Fronds bi-pinnatifid, 
from one to two feet long, smooth or 
villose. Rhizome ewspitoso, creeping.— 
This genus ha* undoubtedly a consider¬ 
able affinity with several of the preceding 
ones: it may bo viewed ns forming a 
link between Grammitis, Polypodium, 
and Gymnogramma. Its elongated sori 
are similar to Grammitis; but it is separated from that genus by its habit and the different formation of the 
veius. It has the habit and vouation of many species of Polypodium, but is distinct from them in its linear 
sori. It is very closely connected with Gymnogramma, being distinguished from that genus only by the 
veins and sori boing simple. There are many species belonging to Leptogramma, but only one at present in 
cultivation. Fig. 8 shows the upper portion of a pinna of L. villam (nmd. size). 

1. L. riilosa, J. Smith. (Gymnogramma villosa. Link). —A beautiful evergreen stove Fern, from Brazil. 
Fronds hairy, hipinnatifid, about two feet long, reclining, with linear-lanceolate acuminate pinna;, and rather 
ovate, bluntly acuminate segments. They ore lateral, adherent to a casspitose creeping rhizome. Sori oblong, 
near medial oblique. 


ON THE GERMINATION OF FERNS. 

By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.L.S., Lectubek on Botany at St. Gbobok’s Hospital. 

f HIS subject having attracted a good deal of attention lately, it may be interesting to some of the 
readers of the Gardeners’ Magazine to have an account of tho principal phonomena which have 
been recently observed, and of the views entertained respecting the reproduction of the plants. 

It has long been known that when the spores of the Ferns germinate, they first produce little disks 
of green cellular tissue, lying like collections of little green membranous scales upon the surface on 
which they are growing. About ten years ago, Professor Nageli of Zurich observed a peculiar struc¬ 
ture upon these tittle germinal fronds, consisting of cellular bodies, from which were discharged spiral 
filaments, moving rapidly and apparently voluntarily through the water in which the object lay 
beneath the microscope. The discovery of these organs was not much noticed at the time, but about 
four years ago Count Lewczyc-Suminski of Berlin made a complete series ef observations on the germina¬ 
tion of the Ferns, and. published an elaborate and fully-illustrated account of them, in which he not only 
confirmed the statement of the existence of these so-called antheridia of the Ferns, but showed that 
there existed two kinds of cellular organs upon tho young germ frond, which organs he considered to 
represent the two sexes, and to correspond' to the antheridia and pistiQidia of the mosses. 

have examined these structures myself, and can confirm completely, in most respects, the account 
Suthinski has given of their general structure ; but my observations have not yet been sufficiently 
Extended to enable me to give an opinion on the physiological questions relating to them, Which I shall 
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presently speak of. In the first place, therefore, 1 will describe these bodies as I have seen them, and 
in a manner which will enable any one possessing a microscope to repeat them for himself 

The germinal frond must be taken very young, while yet not more than one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and before any sign of the first leaf appears rising from its upper 
surface. The little frond will then be found in the shape of a rounded or heart- 
shaped disk, formed of delicate green cells, (Fig. 6); a single layer, 
except in the middle, having been gradually developed into this 
form through the stages represented in the annexed figures (Fig. 

1—5). Toyaee the peculiar organs, the disk-like cellular plate 
must be carefully laid face downwards upon a slip of glass, and 


& 


washed /dean, gently removing the grains of soil with a 
camel-hair pencil, from among the rootlets. When placed 
under the microscope a number of projecting cells 
(Fig. 6, b) arc generally found scattered about 
the frond. These are seen to be again filled 
with minute vesicles (Figs. 7 and ft) which 
escape by the bursting of the protruding cell, either spontaneously or by slight pressure on the gloss 
covering the object (Fig. 9). As the vesicles emerge they burst also, and from them springs out a 
spiral thread-like body, thickened at one end, and furnished with cilia, as represented in the wood-cut 





(Fig. 10). These, the so-called animalcules, swim about with great rapidity, shooting forward, and 
continually whirling round on their own axes. To see them clearly their motion must bo stopped by 
adding a little solution of iodine. 

On the thickened part of the frond, near the notch, are 
to be found in most cases, not always, cellular structures of 



They consist of 


larger size, and more complicated (Fig. 6, a). 
conical papillae, with cellular walls, contain¬ 
ing a cavity in the centre, os represented in 
the figures (11 and 12). 

Now, the statements of Suminski are to 
the effect that these last bodies represent ovnles, and that a little cell exists 
at the bottom of the cavity (Fig. 13), which becomes fertilized by the entrance 
of one of the spiral bodies, in a manner supposed to have some analogy to 
the entrance of the pollen-tube into the ovules of flowering plants. 

My own observations have not afforded me a view of any process 
of this kind $ and elaborate investigations have been made since the 
publication of Suminski’s paper by two skilful German anatomists, 

Dr. Wigand and M. Sehacbt, with a view to confirm or rdute his 
assertions, bo important in a physiological point of view. They 
both agree in stating that very extensive research has failed to reveal anything like an entrance of 
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Ac* spiral bodies into flic so-called ovules; and M. Hcliueht further avers that in the young stages of 
tiie “ ovules,” at which stage Kaminski states the fertilization takes place, the cavity is closed up. 

The evidence, therefore, is at present against Count Suniinski's views, yet 1 uni inclined to think 
that the point is by no means decided; and, at all events, the import of the remarkable structures 
remains to be cleared up. The first leaf emerges from the substance of the cellular thickening of the 
germinal frond, which is carried up a little way in a kind of sheath. The “ ovule ” or several, may 
often be seen attached to # the side of this sheathing process of tissue. It is the opinion of Count 
Suminski that the first leaf is developed from the minute cell which, he says, lies at the bottom of the 
“ ovule,” just as the embryo is in the embryo sae of a phanerogamous ovule; but, if this wore the case, 
there would be the striking difference that the embryo bursts through the coats of the ovule at the side, 
the radical extremity not pointing to the canal where the fertilizing influence enters, iis in the flowering 
plants. The second leaf of the young plants is developed in the uxilof the first, and so on, the li» f le 
Mnrchantiu-like germinal frond soon decaying away. 

DESCRIPTION OP FIGURES. 

1, 2, 3, 4,5, Successive stages of development from the spore (Fig. 1), In Fig. 5 nre seen two of the nntheridiu. 

6. A germinal frond (it is a simple eellular plate like the leaf of a Moss); a are two “ovules b a number of 
‘‘ antheridia e root fibrils. 

7- A more highly magnified view of a piece of the frond, with two “ antheridia,” one containing the vesicles 
(b), the other burst (d). 

8. Side view of b in tho last figure. 

9. The same bursting to discharge the vesicles, which again discharge the spiral ft. amenta e. 

10. One of tho spiral filaments or “ animalcules ” nun magnified. 

11. Side view of an “ ovule.” 

12. Tho Bummit of the same, soon from above. 

13. Side view of an “ovule ” from Suminski, representing the embryo-eel] at the bottom of the eimfy. 

14. 15, 16. Germinating Ferns, with the young leaves springing up from the germinal frond. 


HORTICU I /1TKAX SOC f KTY. 

January 14.—The most • 'markable object on this occos' n presented to the meeting, and for 
which a largo silver medal was awarded, was a cut specimen of Amherstia uobilis, from the gin den of 
Mrs. Lawrence of Ealing Par 1 , where only in thiR country this noble Indian tree has been made to 
produce its flowers. This tree w’as originally found by Dr. Wallieh growing in the garden of a 
monastery at Kogun, on the Salucn river, and was subsequent'v met with by the late Mr. Griffith iti 
the forestB of Martaban, in the Birman empire. The fine pinnated foliage of this tree, together with 
the gaily coloured and curiously formed blossoms, in w hich a charming deep salmon-pink is predominant, 
render it indeed worthy the name of “ nobilis.” The singular form of the cmsalpineous flowers is 
rendered still more remarkable by the presence of a pair of large salmon-coloured bracts at the base of 
the corolla, and at first sight appearing os if forming part of it. Now that a blooming habit has been 
induced in the plant at Ealing Park, it may be expected to bloom annually. Mr. Loddiges of Hackney 
sent, a plant of the rare Ansellia atricana from Fernando Po,--remarkable, among ouicr things, as being 
one of the few orchids which grow naturally on the stems of Palm trees! the Ansellia occurred on that, 
of the Finis From Mr. Beck of Isleworth were three specinu ..s of Oneidium. and a group of Cinerarias, 
sent with the view of showing that neat blooming plants of this favourite flower may be had by sowing 
the seeds about May. From a May sowing Mr. Beck had raised plants blooming since November. 
Several flowering plants were sent from the Society’s garden. Mr. Davis of Oakhill contributed a fine 
basket of West’s St. Peter’s Grape; and samples ol‘ the IUwe-girdle were sent by the inventor, Captain 
Armstrong, of Cobham, Surrey; they consist of a band of zinc, tho ends of which are fastened by a .iut 
and screw, and are intended to serve both as a fastening for standard plants, such as roses, ond as ^ 
label on which the names maiy be inscribed; being neat, if they prove to be durably about wSle^'w 11 
have iKmis misgivings, they will, no doubt, be extensively used in highly kept garddflj^ Some fruit of 
Hubbard’s Peormain, a hardy, prolific, and richly-flavoured Apple, worthy of general jai ltiyatioa; and 
of the Easter Beurre, and Beurre Itanz Pears, were sent from the garden of the Sqgff^j^, 
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HELIOTROPIUM PERTTV I ANITM —Yaw. : SALTER'S (JEM. 

Nat. Hrrftr.— ItoiuoixAca®, 


Gxkehic Chaiuctek.— Hcliolnqilum, Lntnccua.—Calyx five- 
purteil. Corolla liypogyunuH, aulvrr - shaped, without teeth, 
naked or lmnnlul ui the throat, the limb fivu-toothed, with the 
hulrntations simple or ranttiiiiiug a small tooth. Stumena five, 
in<ip.te<l on the tube of the. corolla, included. Or.nry four- 
celied ; o»#tai solitary in the cells, pendulous', ntyle terminal, 
verv short j stigma peltate. Vruit dry, comjwsed of four eepur- 
Mde nirri, which are one-eclled, one-seeded, three-sided, and 
V . li il 1 the central '.uiple. limhryn exalhuminous, straight or 
homotropously in route ; rof 1 /lrtlna* fleshy ; rorfre/e terete, 
■ uperior. Herbs 01 niftier shrubs, luxuriant in a birpe number 
? species in t.'opieal and sub-tropieol regions ail over the 


world, more me in temperate climates; leaves alternate or 
sometimes sub-opposite or termite, most frequently hispid, 
entire; spikes terminal and lateral, solitary or conjugate, gene¬ 
rally spirally curled in the young condition.— [£ndlicher Gen. 
Plant. 11751). 

llrt.toTnoriest Pntrvusni, IAnntrus. — Stem shrubby; 
leaves petiolalc, ovate or oblong lanceolate, wrinkled; spikes 
terminal branched, the tube of the corolla hardly the length of 
the culykw 

Van.: Sallrr’i Gem. — Flowers large, deep purple with a 
white eye. 


B INSCRIPTION.—A. shrill), growing from one to two feet high, robust, raid of a branching 
bushy habit. The leaves art' liuiry, ovate-lanceolate, in size and form resembling those on 
vigorous branches of the common Heliotrope, but of a deeper green, and they do not become 
blackened or discoloured from the effects of slight cold, as is the case with the garden variety 
from which this was raised. The flowers grow in largo clustered recurved spikes, on which 
they are very closely arranged; the corollas are huger than in the parent species, of a very deep 
blue purple colour, with a broad white centre. From the size aud compactness of the clusters 
themselves, aud the large size and strongly-contrasted colour of the flowers, this is assuredly 
the most striking and distinct variety of Heliotrope which has yet been obtained. 

Histokv, N.e.—Wr s- w this seedling Heliotrope when first coming into bloom, during the 
past, summer, in the narson *' Mr. Salter of Hammersmith, whore, at a biter period of the 
vfasou, the drawing "->m which our plate has been prepared was made. Its history is thus 
Mated to us by Mr. Salter, whose remarks on its peculiarities quite agree with our own observa¬ 
tions ; —“ The Heliotrope ‘(Icin’ is a garden variety, raised hv myself in 1849 from Voltairea- 
nuin ; it, however, (Piters from it in several essential particulars, not having either the rambling 
habit of its parent, or being subject to the great disadvantage of the leaves changing colour in 
nut limn. The (Jem is of a very robust and bushy habit, hearing a profusion of exceedingly compact 
trusses of flowers of a deep blue purple, with a large white centre; the odour is quite as fra¬ 
grant ns in any of the other kinds. This variety will be found a great acquisition for bedding 
aud pot culture.” 

Cn.TmtE. —The culture of Heliotropes is so well understood, that wo need only observe, that 
the variety now tigered is adapted for all the purposes to which tho Peruvian Hcliotropo is 
usually applied-—M. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OE PRUNING. 

Hv Mr HENRY BAILEY, Nu.vr.HAM Park, Oxioan. 

'IT is. indeed, a wise dispensation of an All-bonntiful Providence, that man should not find the 
H fruits and flowers of the earth in their natural state, in their fullest perfection, without exercising 
his reasoning powers, or exerting his bysical capacities. If such were the case, he would lose an in- 
vuluable boon in the calm and pure gratification which he enjoys when stud ting the causes and tracing 
the .■fleets which are to be observed in vegetable life, and taking that exercise which is so conducive to 
health. There is, perhaps, no greater gratification than is experienced by those who cultivate a 
when a shrub which they plan .cdNvith their own hands becomes a fine specimen, or a long- 
4heialhed fruit-tree yields its produce. Who can tell the beauty of the one, or describe in terms suffi- 
ciently mellifluoUf, the lusoiousness of the other! 

In spying twobtain the desired results from trees and fruit-hearing shrubs, the art of pruning 
(judiciously is of much consequence; but, unfortunately for those who wish to obtain infor¬ 

mation on thejHpet, there is Little to be found in a sufficiently condensed state to suit the generality 
of persons. Much has been written in old books in a quaint and dogmatical style, but little exists in 
a popular fo^, in isolated papers in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. In some measure, to supply this 
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desideratum to the amateur, will ho atfrftinptcd in the series of papers it is proposed to give in the 
Gardeners' Magazine of Botany, and it is hoped that, by the aid of the illustrations, the principles in¬ 
culcated will he found sufficiently intelligible- 

When we consider the importu nee of the various products of trees to the humun race, whether us yield¬ 
ing timber, fruits, or the various substances used in our arts and manufactures, we must admit that they 
ore second to none of the gifts of nature, and that the art, which has for its object the concentration of 
their energies for specific purposes, is truly worth attention. The importance of pruning admitted, it 
is obvious that the results of the practice must be in proportion to the amount of skill employed by the 
pruncr. In addition to quick and clever manipulation, he should possess great discernment, uud sec 
(in his mind’s eye.) the result of each stroke of his knife before lie makes the cut. This dexterity and 
fore-knowledge can only be attained by loftg practice. 

1 would here make a distinction as to two diverse modes of pruning, one of which I will designate 
as summer or preventive pruning, and the other as the remedial. The latter is the kind adopted by our 
older gardeners, the former is practised by the most clever men of the present day. For instance, our forc- 
futliers allowed their pear-trees to produce a forest of luxuriant brushwood, which, in a given month, 
upon a given day, was annually cut. off—only to exhaust the energies of the tree in producing another 
useless crop of shoots. How different is the practice now! The modem gardener endeavours to 
balance the growth of his tree, by allowing no more branches and leaves to be produced than can per¬ 
form their functions, and assist, by their full exposure to tight, in elaborating and storing up organ- 
izable matter for the production of the fruit or the flowers he desires to have, lie removes unneces¬ 
sary shoots when in embryo by rubbing them off, and arrests the progress of luxuriant ones by timely 
pinchiny. He will leave luxuriant growths at thc-ir full length, or nearly so; depressing their points 
to make them push from every hud fruitful twigs of a moderate growth; or lie will prune buck to two 
or three buds a weak shoot., and elevate its point perpendicularly, in order that the sup which would 
have had to support a number of shoots, may he eoueeutrated and produce a more vigorous growth. 
If ho desires to increase the strength of liis trees, he will prune early in uut umn, that the sup accumu¬ 
lated by the roots during winter may not he wasted. Thus, the buds which are retained will appro¬ 
priate the whole store of nourishment, and more robust grow th will result. Nor will he forget, that it 
is as necessary to prune and control the roots of trees us it is to prune their branches. 

What I shall here designate as remedial pruning, ought scarcely ever to be required in a garden ex¬ 
cept in the case of dead branches. In our woods and forests, casualties are of frequent oeouirenec, nnd 
amputation of limbs becomes neeessury; hut this uuiy rather be termed lopping than pruning. I fully 
believe, that all the pruning which timber frees require, and fruit trees ought to have, may la- done in 
the early stage of their growth with the finger and thumb, and a moderate sized knife, and there trill be 
no perceptible blemishes in after years if if is thus performed. The suw, the axe, and the hill-hook, 
have no place in modem gardening operations, suve in the accidental cast's 1 have named; they belong 
to the period of Vandalism, and are now wielded but by Gothic hands. 

The sagacious and observant John Evelyn, writing in the year 1609, says, that “ the ancients found 
such benefit in pruning,” that “ they feigned a goddess© presided over it.” He says also, that “ a 
skilful pruner should be early at this workand, afterwards, quoting from his countryman, “ honest 
Lawson ( Orchard),” “ All ages,” saith ho,” “ by rules and experience, do consent to a pruning and 
lopping of trees. Yet have not any that I know dcsci-ihed unto us (except in dark and general words) 
which‘or what are these superfluous houghs which we must take away.” The age in which we live 
is, perhaps, one which would have made this (in his day) clever and useful man more happy, could he 
have known how much our practices in gardening affairs differ from the time-honoured usages of 
his day. We consent to a pruning, hut abjure the lopping process. Evelyn further says, “ ’tia misery 
to see how our fairest trees are defaced.” It is to be feared, that could he revisit us, he would find 
too much reason to make a similar exclamation with regard to tho management of trees tor timber. 
For it is a fact, tliut, by far the greatest proportion of our forest trees have no pruning at all, and are 
confided to the management of men who have no knowledge of those principles which ere indispensable 
to good culture. When we consider the vast importance flf our timber inn national point of view, this 
seems extraordinary. While horticulture and agriculture take rank with the sciences, and have the 
highest patronage, poor arboriculture barely receives a passing consideration, unless it bo that which 
occurs when there is to bo a felling of timber. 

Early autumn, as soon os the leaves of a tree have performed their fiinctions, is generally chosen as 
the fittest time to perform the operation of pruning, because, after tho superfluous branches arc re¬ 
moved, the whole of the sap accumulated during the winter season is devoted to the development of the 
buds which are considered necessary—“ provided always" that the tree is not of plethoric growth; 
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hut if the summer processes have liecn well attended to, there will be little to do in the way of winter 
pruning, lit least, much less than former/;/. 

However sound ami correct the general rules for pruning may he, as there is no rule without ex¬ 
ception, so, in. this case, much must be left to the discretion of the operator; but then* are certain 
fundamental principles which must not be lost sight of under any circumstances; these arc:— 

1. To expose every part of the tree to the full action of solar light. 

2. To allow no branches or foliage to be produced which cannot perform their functions properly ; 
to arrest their growth in an embryo state, rather than allow them to misappropriate the food which by 
attention might, he made available to the results which are desired. 

!1. Always to remember tlwt fruitfulness and luxuriant growth are opposite qualities, and that what 
is conducive to the one is inimical to the other. 

4. To endeavour to avoid the extremes of luxuriance and fruitfulness, nothing being more injurious 
in its effects than the weakness induced by over-cropping. To endeavour, in fine, so to regulate the 
energies of the tree, that, while it produces fruit, it bus sufficient strength to perfect, it. 

The pruner, theu, has u delicate anil complicated operation to perform; one that cannot be perpe¬ 
trated in ruthful ignorance, but must be based upon a knowledge of the laws of vegetable physio¬ 
logy. anil confirmed by practice, reading, and constant observation, and withal adroitly executed. 1 
proceed to apply these remarks to the various subjects which come under the heads of forestial and 
horticultural pruning. 1 shall, under the former head, consider and offer some suggestions upon (1.) The 
nursery treatment of young forest trees us to root pruning : (2.) Pruning the brandies of trees intended 
for timber and effect: (:J.) The pruning of fruit, trees and its application to particular subjects, via., 
the Vine, Fig, Peach, Morello Cherry, Plum, Cherry, Apple and Pear, Gooseberry anil Currant, 
Raspberry, anil the Filbert. 

SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING THE NURSERY TREATMENT OF YOUNG TREES AS TO ROOT PRUNING. 

The importance of early eduentiou, in forming the human character, is universally admitted. 
“ Train up a child in the way he should go,” says the wise man. We say. apply the same principle 
to your trees, and whatever is their ultimate object or destination, begin early “ the delightful task ” 
of teaching them “ how to shoot.” 

The treatment which the roots of trees receive iu the nurBcry, is, in our opinion, of material im¬ 
portance, and may differ much, with equal propriety, according to the object of the planter, who may 
either desire to induce rapid and luxuriant growth, or to obtain fructiferous properties. Itiseusfomary, 
in most nurseries, to cut the roots of seedling oaks with a spade in the second year of their growth, to 
transplant frequently afterwards, and, on every occasion of removal, to trim the strongest roofs. The 
plants so treated are generally considered eligible for removal; they are sure to lire ; but instead of 
sending up good leaders, they mostly produce weak shoots, and grow stunted and forked, hnving a stronger 
resemblance to the miuiuture old trees of the Chinese gardeners tliun the characteristic vigour of tho 
British oak. ltupid growth is a condition not to he disregarded in growing trees for timber, provided 
always that such growth is fully exposed to the influence of solar light, which alone can give solidity 
to the newly formed tissues. It appears to ns, that, when we contrast the means given by nature to the 
oak for ample development and sturdy growth, we are not taking the proper course to attain onr ends, 
as it is most probable that the finest oaks new in existence, (such, for instance, us the Puushangcr), 
are the offspring of acorns which accidentally sprang up where they still stand. Such was, doubtless, 
the origin of the largest oaks at. Windsor; and those magnificent relics of the once royal domain of 
Woodstock wliieli arc still remaining, the almost imperishable record of pust ages. Surely, when we 
view these noble products of unussisted nature, it should lead us to reflect upon the fitness of our cus¬ 
tomary procedure, and ask ourselves if it may not be a blind empiricism, rather than rational prac¬ 
tice. Wo require vigour ; we take the most, effectual means to cheek it. 

The observation we arc about to make does not precisely fall within the scope of this article, but as 
it is collateral with it, we think it not irrelevant to say, that we believe that if our forest trees were 
sown where they are to remain, or planted permanently when very young, it would tend much to re¬ 
store them to their pristine vigour, and induce those gigantic proportions which we alone see or read 
of as developed in natural forests. 

The axiom that whatever is conducive to luxuriant growth is inimical to productiveness, has been 
touched upon. We will only now say tlqit it has also a rice versa bearing. It follows, therefore, that 
although it is not wwe to curtail the youug roots of our forest trees, it is most sound, sensible, and effi¬ 
cient practice, to control those of our fruit trees. We would scrupulously preservo the tup root of an 
Oak or a Piije, but would utterly annihilate such on organ in the Apple, Pear, Plum, or any other 
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fruit-beuring tree. Moderate growth, abundance of surface roots, and well-ripened wood, are the desi¬ 
derata to bo aimed at with fruit-trees; and root pruning should be commenced in the nursery, and 
carried on with discretion during the whole course of their existence. 

Autumn, early autumn, is the best period for pruning the roots; as soon as the “ sear and yellow 
leaf” appeal's, it may commence. It is iuiportunt that- the jagged and 
ragged cuts made by the spade should be smoothed by the knife, and we 
would carefully remove the soil from the roots, selecting only the strongest 
for o]>eration. Root- pruning is certainly one of the first principles 
in the successful culture of fruit trees. Its importance is obvious when 
we consider the reciprocal action which exists between roots and 
branches, and the control which it gives over the energies of the subject, 
so treated. Although it has not been general amongst English gar¬ 
deners till latterly, it has long been so among the Dutch. It is not 
difficult to conceive what would have been the fate of such a thing as 
that of pruning the roots of plants half a century ago. "With what, 
zealous indignation would the gardening worthies of that day have 
scouted the man who had the temerity to make such a suggestion, or to 
hint at such a horticultural heresy ? “ Necessity” is said to be “ the 
mother of invention,” and our onward progress in this, as in all other 
arts which minister to the comfort and luxury of mankind, will he in 
proportion to the increased demand wliieh will arise as we progress in 
education and refinement. Lotus discard prejudice, and believe nothing 
impossible. 

PRUNING THE BRANCHES OF FOREST TREES FOR TIMBER AND 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT. 

Among the various modes of pruning which liavc had tlicir advocates 
in the gardening periodicals, I am not uware that any distinction has 
ever been made between those whose object is simply to produce useful 
timber, and those whose aim is to produce objects of picturesque beauty. 

The treatment of such trees is but too generally confided to ignorant 
workmen, who believe that thp nearer approximation trees make to 
scaffold poles, the greater in their beauty aud perfection. Hut the dis¬ 
criminating manager will make this difference between the marginal 
and interior trees, that, while he prunes and fore-shortens the latter to 
throw all their energies into one trunk, he will only seek to obtain in 
the former a curtail^ height of clear stem, leaving the head to diverge 
and ramify according to its natural habit. 

The pruning of forest trees, as commonly practised, is what we-eon- 
sider more properly a, mutilation, generally performed in a rough and 
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slovenly manner, by chopping off with a bill branches of considerable size. We protest against the uso 
of this instrument, and recommend, and believe, tliut all the pruning which timber trees require may 
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be done with a knife, or the linger while young. We would adopt what we have called preventive 
pruning, allowing no unnecessary growths to require lopping by becoming too lurge. We think that, 
in the case of u young tree whose stem we wish to increase, it is desirable to spur in the Hide branches 
for a year or two, us the nurserymen do with the Pear and Apple storks, gradually and annually 
removing a tier or two of the lower spurs till-ui sufficient length of clear stem is obtained. It is con¬ 
tended by some, that every branch of a tree is of service to it, und should not be removed. When it 
becomes really a branch, such removal is alwuys uttended with mischief. The great point for the 
pruncr to bear in mind is, that the secretions of trees do not depend upon the quantity of shoots and 
foliage, but more upon the latter having full exposure to the action of light. The quality of timber 
grown in the dense gloom of the interior of a wood, is, for this reason, inferior to that aflbrded by the 
marginal trees. 

We would deprecate (unless in very- exposed situations) the system of introducing what, are called 
“uurses,” but which are rather destroyers us generally employed. We say, plant forest trees with the 
roots nature has given them ; plunt wliile very young, or sow' the seeds, and commence pruning almost 
immediately; spur in the young side shoots, remove rival leaders, and annually remove some of the 
lower spurs from the stem before they are large enough to cause a wound. In vigorous trees, choose 
the spring for the operation, when the wound in quickly healed. 

In illustration of the good effects resulting from the practice we recommend, we refer to the accom¬ 
panying figure of a portion of the stem of a young Elm—the stem from which it was taken being about, 
eight feet in height, and its diameter, midway up it., four inches. Fig. I represents about a foot of 
its trunk as taken from the' middle; it is cut longitudinally down the middle, and the groin is clear, 
straight, and free from blemish. Fig. 2 is another section of a similar tree, showing a knot which has 
resulted from allowing the side shoot to become too large before removal. The benefit of early or pre¬ 
ventive pruning, and the evil of late or remedial pruning, is here plainly shown. Fig. 3 represents 
the stem of a young tree in process of pruning—the lower brunches removed, the upper spurn'd in. 

In pruning cone-hearing trees (conifers), it is good practice to fore-shorten the branches before re¬ 
moval. It is impossible, however, to lay down rules for every contingency, and much must be left 
after all to the judgment of the operator. Hut of this we may rest assured, that if pruners are mere 
uutomatous, and not observers, much that is fundamentally correct in theory may he misapplied in 
practice. 

In conclusion, then, we say to the fruit-primer, remember the delicate fabric with which you have 
to deal. Think that it is yours to assist, und not to do violence to nature. Ever reflert that it is to 
preventive treatment and close observation of cause and effect tliat you must look for success ; and, in¬ 
stead of leaving young woods unpruned lor twenty years, und till they ure utterly ruiued, begin be¬ 
times “ to train them up in the \\ ay they should go.’’ Ho shall you acquire lasting honour 1 , and your 
country reap benefit. 


BOTANICAL FRAGMENTS. 

>11. FINDLEY proposes to separate the Tree P(eunies from the genus Pteonia, on account of 
the tough leathery coat which is drawn tightly arouud their carpels, allowing nothing but the 
stigmas to project,; this organ, properly referred to what, botanists now call the disk, bus no existence 
in the true Pivonies j “ it is in all probuliility an innermost row of abortivo stamens, the filaments of 
which are united into a cup, while the anthers refuse to appear.” The new genus is named Moutan, 
and tire common species M. officinalis.—(Par*. FI. (lard., i. 16I)t 

The beautifully murblcd-leavcd plant described as Eriocnemu umnnoraftim at p. 135 (vol. ii.), is 
properly a species of llertolonia, named B. macnlata by Martins, according to Sir W. J. Hooker, who 
observes: “ The fruit, or capsule is an elegant object, especially when the eye is aided by a small power 
of the microscope ; for it is singularly inflated, with three very prominent angles, and several ribs, and 
every rib, as well as the margin of the lobes of the calyx, is beset with bristles terminated by a gland.” 
— {Bid. Mag., t. 4531). 

Professor Goppert bos described the lower end of a trunk of Pinites protolurix, a gigantic fotsil 
tree, which was found in the brown coal of Laeson, in Silesia, in 1849. It measured more than 32 
feet in circumference, and about 4 feet in length [ erect, perfect in form, but stripped of bark j 16 vast 
roots ran out at right angles from its base. Tho interior was filled with structureless brown coal; but 
in sections of the outer parts, one 1(1 inches broad, the other 3 fret 6 inches, Professor Goppert counted 
ipl respectively TOO and 1300 rings of wood; so that for the hall' diameter of 5$ fret at least 2200, hut 
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probably 2300, rings must have existed. According to the theory of annual rings, this tree would 
appear to have been from 2200 to 230!) years old; but, unfortunately, the unnual ring theory is not 
always trustworthy.- • {Hot. (la:., iii. 13). 

The I/iamba plant of tropical western Africa, called also Congo tobacco, is smoked by the native 
Africans to produce the pleasing excitement of intoxication ! It is smoked from n large wooden pipe or 
reed called condo, or from a small calabash, or sometimes from common clay pipes. The liberated 
Africans and Creoles frequently meet at each other’s houses; mid on these occasions the pipe is handed 
about from mouth to mouth, and soon produces the desired effects —agreeable sensations, laughter, tic .; 
a continuance, however, causes temporary frenzy, and intense and maddening headache, accompanied 
hy stupor. The plant is the Cannabis sativu, or common Hemp, which on fertile soils, at Sierra Leone, 
grows twelve or thirteen feet high, and twenty feet in circumference. The flowers slowly dried, and 
mixed with the seeds, ore the parts preferred, and in this state the drug is called iii aeon ie. The leaflets 
ore sometimes used; they are called rnukiah. A small plant in flower and seed will yield its owner 
ten shillings’ worth of Maconie.— [Hooker's Journ. But, iii. 9). The Hemp is a plant of most powerful 
properties, ns is evident from the numerous preparations of it employed in India; but no stronger 
evidence is needed to prove the influence of climate on vegetable productions than the fact that Hem]) 
grown in our cool and moist climate scarcely at all dcvelopes these properties. 

The animal Branch in// Larkspurs nra no longer to be called Delphinium, that is, if botanists uud 
cultivators so will it . Dr. Lindley proposes ( Pa.ct. FI. (lard., i. 16S) to re-establish Baulin's old genus 
Consolidu, the grounds of separation from Delphinium being thus stuted : “its petals being reduced to 
two, and these completely combined into one, remove it from Delphinium. That the petuline body is 
really composed of two parts only, seems to be proved by its origin, w'hieli looks as if opposite the 
back sepal, in ronsequeuee of the union of the two contiguous edges of the lateral petals. But it is 
completely separated from the. front sepals, with which it does nor in any degree alternate. These 
considerations lend to the conclusion that tile old genus Consolida should be re-established.” 

The Brayera anthe.lmintica, or Kooso, a rosaceous tree of the tribe 1 hyitdem, 1ms proved be\ ond 
doubt a specific for tape-worm. It is an Abyssinian tree, and its virtues were first brought into notice 
by the traveller llruee, who states that the Abyssinians of both sexes, and of all ages, evacuate once a 
month a large number of worms of the sort called Aseurides, to promote which an infusion of the 
Casso flowers is employed, and proves to bo nt once gentle, safe, and efficacious. “ It is un inslunee,” 
remarks Bruce, “ of the wisdom of Providence, that the range of tliis tree does not extend beyond the 
limits of that disease of which it seems designed to be the cure.”— {llooh. Journ. Dot., ii. 319). 

The Crtlron of the Magdalena River, Simaba Oedron of Planchon, has long been celebrated in New 
Grenada for its powerful medicinal properties. It is a small free with an erect stem, crowned by an 
umbellate mass of branches with large handsome pinnated foliage. The seeds arc considered an 
invaluable specific for the bites of snakes, for intermittenls, and for stomach eompluints generally. 
They arc so highly prized as to sell for a sum equal to one shilling each. The bark and wood of the 
tree abound in a high degree with the bitter principle, which occurs in the order to which the Ccdron 
belongs, namely Simarubaeete. Some French physicians who have made experiments on different 
animals hope by means of the Cedron seed to arrive at the cure of mental disorders and epilepsy. Dr. 
Pereira doubts that the seeds will prove to be an antidote aguinst snake poison, as they are confidently 
held to be by the Panama doctors; hut as possessing an intensely bitter principle, the plant will rank 
with its near botanical allies, Quassia and Simurubu—( Jlook. Journ. But., ii. 377). 

At a meeting of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh (Nov. 14, 1830), Dr. Balfour exhibited (lie 
following specimens illustrating the production of Vinegur:—1. The so-called Vinegar plant, with 
Vinegur produced by it. 2. Syrup, into which the plant had not been introduced, but which had been 
left for four months undisturbed; in it a peculiar fungus-like growth similar to the Vinegar plant was 
found, and the fluid hod become Vinegar. 3. A specimen of Vinegor produced by the Vinegar plant, 
which had been filtered, and then allowed to stand for several mouths, and in which a fungus similar 
to that railed the Vinegar plant had boon formed. Dr. Balfour thought the so-called Vinegar plant 
must be considered the mycelium of some fungus produced in a peculiar fluid, and which acted ns a 
ferment. The addition of any ferment would probably cause a similar production of Vinegar. The 
llev. M. 3. Berkeley has determined the Vinegar plant to be the mycelium of the Pcnieillium gluucum 
of Greville; this mycelium forms a qloso lough erust-like or leathery web, und rapidly augments the 
acetous fermentation of saccharine fluids. Some four or five years since we made some experiments 
with this Vinegar plant; but in our experience the saccharine fluid without the plant became fetid, 
whilst, under the same conditions but with the plant placed in it, it was converted into very good 
vinegar. —M. 


NEW AND HAKE PLANTS. 




linn unit Hart plants. 

Oataretvm I.ANKnr.uon, Biiid/ey. Luiisbcrg's Catasotiun {Port. FI. Gard. i. 1 50). — Nat. onL, Orchidace®, § 
Vandciu-f'ataHotida).—Syn., Mvantlius Lttnsbcrgii, & in ward/ and be Vriese.-- A terrestrial stove orchid, very 
near to, if not the same us, t,\ callosum, from which according to I)r. Lindlcy, it can scarcely bo distinct as a 
species. It. has long ovate racemes of from thirteen to twenty flowers, which are green, spotted with purple, and 
not whole coloured cm in callosum. From the Canu-eas. Introduced to the Botanic Garden at Leyden. Flowers 
in autumn. 

Buiii.iNOToxiA iwnmcv.MS, Liudley. Downy-leaved Biulingtonin [Part. FI. Oard., i. 158).—Nat. Ord., 
Orchidaeeu! $ Vandeai-Ionopsidic.- A beautiful dwarf stove epiphyte, stemless, with dork green coriaceous rigid 
leaves, growing in broad tufts, and bearing a profusion of short dense drooping racemes of rather small white 
flowers, which have a downy column, an obovale two-lubed shortly hastate lip, marked with three yellow ridges 
on eueh side near the huso, and a pair of erect side lobes, which give it the hastate form. From Pernam¬ 
buco. Introduced originally by Messrs. Loddigos, before 1846; and subsequently by J. Ivnowlcs, Esq., of 
Manchester. Flowers in autumn. 

1’lUMVJ.A cap it at A, Hooker. Round-headed mealy Primrose [Bat. Mat! . t. 4550).-Nat. Ord., Priuiulaceai 
$ Primulida:.---A very pretty und distinct-looking nearly hardy herbaceous plant, with a rough roundish root¬ 
stock, from winch proceed numerous radical leaves four or five inches long, oblong lanceolate, rather obtuse, and 
denticulated, rugose above, farinose beneath. The scape is about a foot long, mealy, terminated by a dense 
globose head of perfectly sessile (lowers, the limb of which, about a quarter of an inch across, is deep purplo on 
the upper face, paler beneath ; they are faintly fragrant, hut. this is, in part at least, owing to the “ farinaceous 
substance of (lie leaves and flowers." It is impatient of water overhead, and needs the protection afforded to 
other delicate Alpine Primulas. From India: Laclion, Sikkim-Himalaya, one of the passes into Thibet, ten 
thousand feet elevation. Introduced in 184!) liy Dr. Hooker. Flowers “ in October," probably at other periods. 
Uoyal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Unonadia srmosA, Fndtichcr. Showy Ungnadia, or Spanish Buckeye ( Part. FI. (laril., i. 153). — Nat. Ord. 
Sapindaccaj $ Ilippoeus*auea' -Syn., t\ lictrropkyliu, tiehrele. -A slender hardy deciduous shrub, commonly 
growing from five to ten, rarely twenty feet high, with many long stems branching only at top. It lias digitate 
leaves, the leaflets ranging from five (or even three in the curlier leaves) to seven in number. The flowers 
which are rose-coloured, have sometimes four, sometimes five petals. Neurly related to the Pavias. The fruit is 
sweet and pleasant, but, according to Lindheimor, emetic. From Texas. Introduced.'-. Not yet flowered. 

OxvsroiiA vauans, U'allieh. Weak-stemmed Oxyspora (Hot. May. t. 4553).- Nat. Ord., MebistomnecoD 
J Meloati mi etc.- -Syn., Mclastonui rugosa, Bnxbvryh. —A loosely-branched subscandent stove shrub, with obscurely 
four-angled stems, hearing ovate or cordate-ovate acuminate leaves, five to seven nerved, and smooth above. The 
flowers grow m terminal drooping panicles, oflen a foot long and very graceful, bearing on the many-forked 
branches numerous bright roso-coloured (feor-petailed dowers, from which project four long purplo and as many 
short pale-coloured stamens; the flowers are about an inch in expansion. From India, hilly country bordering 
on the plains in (lie approach to Darjeeling. Introduced in 1849, by Dr. Hooker. Flowers in autumn. Royal 
Botanic Garden, Kew. 

EriTiKMiuT'M Lon tt I cetai.c.m, Lind/ei/. Lnng-potallod Kpidendruin (Part. FI. (lard., i. t. 30). — Nat. Ord., 
OrchidaeesB J Kpidendmc-Ladiad®.- -Syn., E. aromntieuni, var. of some gardens .— An interesting stove epiphyte, 
with ovate pseudo-bulbs, straight blunt sword-shaped leaves growing in pairs, and long loose panicles of dull 
brownish purplo flowers, which however are very sweet-scented; the sepals and petals are nearly alike in form, 
spathulutr, brownish purple, with a green margin; (he lip throe-lobed, the segments rounded, the lateral ones 
erect, the central larger convex, notched and wavy, with elevated crimson radiating veins on a yellow ground; 
the rest of the lip white. From Guutimala. Introduced about 1848. Flowers in summer. Horticultural 
Society of London. 

Ehiieniuium vi uf.ms, l.indley. Green Spidendiuin (Part. FI. Gard. i., 152). — Nat. ord., Orehidacete 
§ Epidendreie-Ladiudio.—A stove epiphyte, allied to E, longipetalum. The flowers grow in loose narrow erect 
panicles, and have linear oblong sepals and spathulate petals of a green colour, and a lip of three nearly equal 
lobes, the lateral onos erect, green, with crimson veins, white at the point, the central one convex, plaited, white 
with crimson veins. From Guatimola. Introduced ?-. 

CngTiiosoLKNiA uL aura, Bmtham. Glabrous-leaved Ccntrosolenia [But. May., t. 4552).— Nat. Ord., Gesnor- 
aoea! $ Gosnorc*. —A rather pretty ereot-giowing semi-epiphytal herbaceous stove plant, with aucculunt reddish- 
brown stems, bearing smooth succulent loaves, which are opposite, each pair being singularly unequal in siae; 
one being small lanceolate-acuminate, the other lurgo ovate, tapering to both extremities, the margins serrated. 
The flowers ore aggregated in the axils of the lower leaves, on short stalks; the corolla tubular an inch and a half 
long, downy externally, projecting below into a short obtuse spur, enlarged upwards, and dividing into a limb of 
five broad short lobes, of which the throe lower are fringed with long thread-like lacinitc; they have a yellow 
throat. From Ln Guayra. Introduced about 1848 by M. Wagenor, a German collector. Flowers through the 
autumnal and early winter months. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Tn.LANDStA bkytuuau, hindleg. Red-bracted Tillandaia [Part. FI. Gard., i. 160).— Nat. Ord., Bromeliacete. 




NEW AND BARE: PI.ANTH. 


—Syu., T. bullxmi pieta, Hanker .—A stove epiphyte with the habit of T. bulhosa, from which it in distinguished 
by having long upi>cr leaves, a distiuetly-hnmched spike of flowers, deep crimson lbliaccous bracts, apparently not 
scurfy, and a longer wliite-cdgcd corolla. From Jamaica and Para. Introduced in 1845. Flowers in winter. 

Almkidea ncmiA, St. Hilaire, lled-flowerod Almeidea {Hot. Mag. t. 4548).—Nut. Ord., Rutoceui 5 Cuspurieai. 
—A handsome stove shrub, of branching habit, growing three to five foot high, and furnished with broadly 
lanceolate alternate petiolate leaves, which are acute at the base, acuminate at the apex, and entire on the margin. 
The flowers come in thyreoid panicles, and cousist of a short five-toothed calyx and five obovutc-spatliulato obtuse 
spreading petals, all of a deep bright rose colour, n 

It is a slow-growing plant; and at Kew has __ , V jfi 

boon grown in the palm-stove, with the benefit /T^h AW 

of bottom heat. From Brazil. Introduced be- , 

lore 1850, through Vi. Makoy of Liege. Flowers '\V<| mjj /M*. 

in the autumn. Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. ^Afj //W 

PoTRNTIT.I.A OCHHV.A 1 A, J.iudUy. Olhlcutc 'll 

§ Potcntillidac.—A curious 


V s 




W 


I. Almeidea rubra. 2. 1‘otentilla otshreatu. 

scabrous keel, triangular sepals of the same length yellow inside, and nearly circular petals of Ann texture and 
a blight yellow colour. From the Himalayas. Introduced, about 1849, by Major Madden. Flowers in Septem¬ 
ber. Glasnqvin Botanic Garden, Dublin. 
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ItIM.HKRGIA MOKELUANA. 


HILLllEltGIA MORELLI AX A. 

Nat. Or five. —nuoMELiAcr..T-:. 


(Ifnebic Ciiahactlr.— Billhergia, Thunherg.— Perianth nix- 
parted ; the three outer ealychie lobew equal, not keeled, erect 
or spirally convoluted, uwned or umrwmxl, obliquely dilated 
towtmlM the right aide at this mimiuit; the inner rorollmr 
lohCH much longer tlmn the outer, Hpre.iding or erect at the 
npex, with scales or a double eiest sit tlie base within, rarely 
nuked, fitaninm hi\, epigynous; HI aments tlliform, three for 
the most part adherent to the interior lobcn of the perianth; 
anthers ovale, allixed by the bark, incumbent or almost erect. 
Orary inferior, thm -eclled. Unites numerous, pendulous from 
the inner angle of the cells, anntropous. Style filiform; h thjmas 
three, petaloid, convoluted, or linear and crisped, limy sub- 
globose, throc-cellcd. Seeds numerous, naked or uppenduged. 
—Herbs of tropical America, very frequently pscudo-purasitic 
on the trunks of trees, with or without HCfqKjK ; leaves ligulutc, 
linear 01 erisilorm, mostly spinulose-scirulate; tiowevs spiked, 
paniculate or raccmoscly jianiculate, floral spathes sometimes 
wanting, sometimes small or large, coloured. —(Emllic/iri , 6 feu. 
Plant. 1502). 

Uim.hjihuia Mom l liana. Mor ell’s Billhergia. — Lcaies 
strap-shaped, guttered ut the lower part, rigid, the edges puiul- 
tel, beset with thorn-like teeth iiomting forward at intervals o! 
one and a half to three quarters of an inch, the suiface dc*ep 


green with transverse bands of white, consist in# the scurf- 
like deciduous outer layer of cuticle; stape elongated, punicled, 
with remote broadly ensilorm spreading petaloid bracts, one at 
the base of eaeh abbreviated branch of the panicle; flowers 
mostly crowded in threes at the axils of these large bracts, one 
almost sessile, the lowest with a single minute triangular bract- 
let, the others with a pair nt the base of the ovary; calyx with 
the tube adherent and the free lobes erect, bluntly keeled, 
recurved at the apex, rctusely emurginate and mucronate ; 
petals strap-shaped below, elongate - sputhulute above, quite 
free, spreading at the summit when in flower, otherwise rolled 
spirally over one another; tiLaments filiform, free, alternating 
with six minute obtuse membranous scales; anthers linear, 
almost versatile; ovary inferior, bluntly three-cornered, with 
three intermediate furrows, dilated alwve and below, truly 
three-celled, but with three small spurious cells in the impei- 
fectly united dissepiments; ovules numerous, horizontal, in 
two rows in the inner angle of the cells, not quite reaching the 
top ami bottom ; style filiform; stigmas three, petaloid, falcate, 
spirally curled, a little longer than the stamens, shorter than 
the petals. 

Syn.—T illandsia MmclU.ma, of the French gardens. 


B EKORIPTIOR.—This remarkably beautiful member of the Pine-Apple family bears leaves 
more than two feet iu length, with a breadth of one tuid a half to two inches; they' are 
hard and leathery, and concave on the upper faue near their insertion, ribband-shaped, with 
parallel edges, beset at intervals of one and a huli'to three quarters of an inch, with thorn-like 
spines pointing forwards, the surfaces being dull dark green, barred above and btilow with 
transverse bands of white, consisting of the deciduous scurf occurring generally in Ibis family; 
when these are rubbed oil', the surface is shining. The flowering stalk is elongated and branched, 
bearing distant, alternate, somewhat sword-shaped petaloid bracts, mostly two to tlireo inches 
long, and about three quarters broad in the greatest breadth; in the axils of these bracts arise 
branches bearing about three flowers, out! nearly sessile, the others on short stalks, all divergent 
from the main stalk; the lowest flower 1ms one, the others two minute triangular hractlets at 
the biise of the o\*ary. F'lowering stalk--, bracts, and the tubes of the ttoAvers, delicate reddish 
pink, Flowers large, two to two and a half inches long; the tube of the calyx adherent to the 
inferior ovary, bluntly three-cornered, with three deep grooves and several smaller ones, about 
six lines long, thickened above and bcloxv; the lobes of the calyx erect, bluntly keeled, about 
nine lines long, recurved at the summit, the point depressed backwards in a fold at, tho mid¬ 
nerve ; the lower part of tho calyx of the same colour ns the stalks, the points of tho lobes 
tinged with violet. Petals strap-shaped below, extending up into a sputlmlate spreading summit, 
about one and a half to two inches long, tho upper part deep rich violet blue, shading into a 
more purplish tiut, gradually fading out doAvnwauls. Filaments thread-like, pinkish white; 
anthers linear, orange-coloured; style thread-like, pale, terminating in three narrow siekle- 
shapod spirally-Avound blue petaloid stigmas. 

History, ike.—The present, plant is figured from a specimen in tho nursery of Mr. E. 0. 
Henderson of'Wellington Jload, St. John’s Wood, who received it under the name of Tillandsia 
Morelliaua, from the Continent. A Tillandsia it of course is not, inasmuch as it possesses a 
completely inferior ovary. Of the genera possessing that peculiarity it, conies nearest to Bill- 
bergia, although it exhibits certain deviations from the character of that genus: in its kcoled 
sepals, Avliieli arc not obliquely dilated, its linear anthers (xvhieh are not well represented in our 
drawing), and in the elongated linear placentas bearing horizontal ovules. In the character of 
the perianth it approaches Distogantl.us, hut in most other respects differs. We have preferred 
leaving it as a Hillbergia to making a new genus, which will be with more propriety left 
until the family receives a thorough revision.—A. JI. 

Cui/tube.—T his singular and very elegant plant, like most of its congeners, does not produce 
roots very abundantly, and is consequently impatient of too much moisture. It succeeds best sus- 
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Sl'CHiKSTIONS KOR AN IMPROVED ROTATION IN VEGETABLE LTLiTRE. 


ponded iu n basket in an Orcliid house, or the warmest, and most humid part of the stove, and it 
should be planted iu porous materials, such as sphagnum, peat-charcoal, mid hull' decomposed 
leaves. Water at all times cautiously at the root, but in the growing season syringe lightly twice 
or thrice a day. Shade from bright light in the summer season. The temperature in the summer 
season should not fall below 60", nor below 50" during the winter. The Billbergias are propa¬ 
gated by seed, but more frequently by division of the plants.—A. 


SUGGESTIONS FOIt AN IMPROVED ROTATION JN VEGETA ItLE CULTURE. 

Hy Mu. R. EltltlNGTON, Gakiifauh to Sih I*, ok Mai. fas G. Eoektox, Baht.. On, ton Park, ('iwimii:. 

IWIHAT the times we live in are notorious for progress, is a truism which needs no illustration ; and 
lx amongst, other horticultural matters, our old English kitchen gardening must needs conic in for its 
share. Although, hitherto, our culinary crops, hi the main, have been assigned to tlicir respective 
positions, on the unsystematic ground of necessity, I see no reason why some attempt at generalization 
should not take place. Everything hitherto propounded ns to rotations, appears too fragmentary, und 
isolate to deserve the name of system. And, lor mi own part, in attempting to throw ail additional 
light, on this iutercstiiig subject, I do not for a moment suppose that l can place the whole affair on a 
perfectly satisfactory basis The utmost 1 aim at is, to oiler hints---certainly tin’ result of cxpcriencc- 
which may assist some of the ardent minds of the lining generation of young gardeners, with whom, 
in combination with horticultural or agricultural chemists, the solution of the problem must rest. 

1 submit, then, that whatever Ik; the soil or situation, the only way to approach the subject or 
rotation of crops in kitchen gardens, is by classifying the whole in such a ,.ny as that tiny one ...i!’, 
at nil times, not only be suited with the necessary conditions, but that it shall 1 e deeidi dly instrumental 
iu prepnriug the soil for its successors; and this with a minimum amount of labour and manure. It is 
well known to all practical men, what a difficulty' exists in nearly all gardens, in obtaining the necessary 
change for the various members of the Hnissiea family; from some of winch a garden is it pa.t ' tin* 
year totally free. All the Brooolies, the Cauliflowers, the Cabbages, t 1, 'uvo* ales, 
sprouts, &c., constitute such a large group, and follow in such quit' . mat unless spec 

means are taken (based on some well digested system which may seeiiee ns . art can do a rotation' 
the soil is never entirely free of the contamination arising from such v. .ode debris. Jt is nsel- 
to term this case simply exhaustion : it is that, and somethin;' more. Were m/c/v* exhaustion we 
should at all times lie able to get over the difficulty by extra manuring. I have Ell* T i\ he .cr, 
numberless cases, in which all the manure in the compost-yard would not force a crop of ; - 1 Brocoli; 
and that too oil land which formerly yielded satisfactory crops. It is extremely probable that tlie failure 
is consequent merely on an abstraction of certain inorganic mtnuTs from the soil, by the llrussicns; 
and if so, Chemistry should be called to our aid, and by a severe analysis, at once determine the true 
position of the affuir. 

"Whilst speaking of the Brassien family, 1 am tempted to observe, that I have not been nine to 
ensure crops of Brocoli without the use of claim'd material. My practice is, to bore huge hole* 
where the plants arc to be inserted, with a very thick stake; and then to till the holes with some of 
the burnt, material which has cased over the charring heaps of brushwood, &c. Such I generally mix 
with a little maiden loam, and the hole being filled with this “ priming,” the plant, is inserted in tlie 
midst, with the dibble; first dipping the roots iu a mud of which soot forms the chief ingredient. By 
this plan, I can carry out Brussiea culture; without it three eases in four will end in failure : for the 
gardens here are of ulwut a century's stumling, and the soil has become, what some persons would term, 
effete; we, nevertheless, contrive to produce plenty of fine vegetables. 

Before proceeding further, it will he well to nminge our kitchen crops under four divisions: — 

1. lieepener* and renewem. Asparagus, Sea-kale, Rhubarb, Horse-radish, Celery, &o. 

2. Preparern. Potatoes, Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, Salsafy, and Scorzonera, Onions, Peas, Broad 
beans, &c. 

3. Sttrfaee Crops. Spuiaeh, Lettuce, Endive, Kidney beans, and the various border herbs; as^p^n 
Salted, Chervil, Parsley, Kampion, Radishes, the various Cresses, &e. 

4. Deteriomtorx, All tlie Brassicas. 

Now this list, although not containing all the little matters which find a place in our kitchen 
gardens, is composed of the principal, and is sufficient for tlie end in view. It will be seen that I have 
left the bush fruit out of tlie question, although amongst the best of our vegetable, improvers, for 
culinary crops. I cannot for a moment be a party towards a pell-mell admixture of bushes uud 
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vegetables. Again, one remark on the “ dctcriorators.” I do not wish it to lie inferred, that no other 
class deteriorates the soil; I merely point to these as the principal, and suggest that every scheme of 
rotation, to proceed on light, principles, must take a thorough cognisance of this great fact. The mode 
of classification here adopted, will doubtless appear sufficiently arbitrary to some persons. It is, 
however, the most apt as to a practical application that I could conceive; and any further multiplication 
of classes would, 1 fear, destroy the simplicity of the scheme; for my object has been to keep the main 
features constantly before the eye of young or uninformed practitioners. 

Before generalizing further, 1 must take 1 the liberty of making a few collateral observations, and 
giving a few details of the course of practice 1 have pursued here for years, with regard to certain crops; 
and on which practices, or similar ones, I do think our general kitchen garden policy should be mainly 
based. This will prepare the inexperienced reader, for whom these remarks are intended, for an 
explanation of the reciprocity which should exist between the four divisions already enumerated. 

In the first place, then, I must point to Celery culture j this is a well-known cnriclicr, and with us 
the best “deepener” of the No. ] section. We grow it entirely on the Scotch or l>ed system. I never 
plant any in single drills. Our circumstances ure such, and our demand for vegetables so constant, 
and I may add considerable, that 1 am obliged to take one substantial crop from the ground intended 
for the Celery crops, in the spring and summer previous. The giouiid we select for the Celery beds, 
generally belongs to the No. -1 section, or deteriorated soil; that is to say, land which lws had rather 
too much of the Bmssicu tribes—both deteriorated in character and exhausted in print of quality. We 
manage to grow nearly all the summer l'eus, previous to the introduction of the Celery, on the same 
plots; uml the Celery being planted in beds about six feet wide, very deep culture becomes necessary 
between the respective beds: so deep, that we invariably bring up a portion of the subsoil. Now, this 
is in-counted bad pinct ice by some. 1, however, desire to do so. feeling assured that it. is in degree a 
rcnovpting process, inasmuch as fresh inorganic matters arc thereby brought to the surface. And it 
proves good practice, us shown by the results; for the henelits to succeeding crops in the Brassica 
way lms ever been sufficiently manifested. 

Next in course, limy be named Asparagus: this again is a most capital agent as “deepener" and 
“renovator.” In forcing Asparagus my practice is (using the old dung-lied plan,) to forre some of the 
limf in the garden. The old plan of depending on exhnustsd beds for winter Asparagus, I entirely 
repudiate. I never hove exhausted beds. 1 tlo not suffer Asparagus to remain long enough on the 
ground. If becomes necessary, therefore, to plant nt least us much annually as we force; and this wo 
find a. simple, economical, and most easy plan ; notwithstanding all the hubbub about loss iu the 
destruction of roots, &r., generally made by parties who see things by halves, or by fractional parts. 

As forming part of a system--a whole which every gardener of extensive experience is hound to 
aim at—-the practice js undeniable: let. those, however, who will judge the practice in an isolated way, 
show forth ut the same time a well digested scheme for n oomp/vtr rotation of crops in our kitchen 
gardens ; for these things muv not be disposed ol'hut in connection. My practice is, to make a Celery 
bed or beds piny jackal to the lion Asparagus. Wherever the future year’s beds of Aspnrugus are to be 
planted, there we arc sure to have beds of Celery in the autumn preceding; and, in preparing them, we 
trench much tiveper than usual, and introduce a very considerable amount of weeds, leaves, and other 
refuse vegetable mutter in the bottom of the trench, suy below two feet. It will lie seen, of course, 
that in this ease, a No. 1 is made to prepare for another No. 1—that is, the class “ doepeners.” This, 
then, 1 feel bound to point to as one of those exceptions front which no rule is entirely free. 

In Sea-kale uguin—as part of a system—is another “ deepener” of some importance. Many there 
lie that, force their Sea-kale by the old blanching-pot mode, on the spot where it is cultivated. I freely 
confess that I never puss by a plot of this kind, in these days, without feeling a Rccret pity for those 
who have to depend on so unsystematic, precarious, and expensive a process; considering how much 
more economical it is to take up the roots und to force, them in u narrow compass, where one tithe of 


the labour and fermenting materiul would suffice. Even Mr. Bumes of Bieton, (who has doubtless 
proved himself a first-rate judge of such matters), until the last two or three years was wont to give 
very explicit directions for the pot-forcing of this root : of late, however, I perceive that he manifests a 
decided bias to the course here suggested. We sow a little Sea-kale annually in drills; we transplant 
an average amount annually, and in a similar ratio, which indeed dictates the extent of transplanting: 
we force a lied or beds, grown up to the very highest perfection, which with us they do in the second 
year. Through ull the stages of Sea-kale, then, wc have a plant, the culture of which, rightly con¬ 
ducted, places it at once in the No. 1 qpetiou. 

llhubarb we grow precisely on tho same principle as the Sea-kale, and force it in a similar way. 
It is moreover sown, transplanted, &e., in iiko manner, and stands about the same time on the ground. 
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Here is another “deepencr” and renovator of the class No. 1, for we have to trench nearly a yard deep 
in order to get up the roots for forcing or otherwise. 

Enough of the class “ deepeners.” I must now advert to a few features iu the class, “ preparers.” 
It may he well here to begin with the fusiform class, ns our botanists term them ; such as the Carrot, 
the Parsnip, the Beet, &e., &c. These, it is well known, delight in a deep and mellow soil; therefore 
the “ deepeners” are a class well adapted to pave the way for them. I do not say that such must follow 
the deci>cners; I only urge that, if any ground of that character is available, it will be thus well 
applied. I need do no more here than merely point to them; they are, however, of considerable 
importance iu an estimate; forming altogether a valuuble group. This class not only prefers a deep 
soil, but also a soil possessing much quality j not in the shape of raw manures, but rather the remains 
of former manurings; in fact, rich in humus. Deep trenching or digging is generally practised with 
this class; and a good practice it is: if, however, we can find a scheme which shall at once suit the 
existing crop, and jiave the way to a succeeding crop or crops, « great point is gained us to manual 
labour; and this is one of those very material affairs which it is the design of the present paper to 
throw light on. 

We conic now to No. 3. “ surface crops; ” and here, a very few remarks will suffice to show their 
position in the scheme. These are, of course, tit once subsidiary and subordinate to the general scheme; 
they are followers not leaders ; and, as to soil, quite of second-rate consideration. Indeed, we grow 
most of these things iu marginal borders; they are not, however, strictly confined to such, but wtll 
follow anywhere, if a fine tilth can lie ensured. 

And now for the 4th class, termed “ deteriorators,” which, for the sake of the present argument, 
may lie confined to the Brassica tribes in general; not that they alone, deserve the title, but that they 
constitute the main feature. Depth they like, and a rich soil; lrat, as lias already been shown, they 
require also something more on old and hurd-worked soils. Everybody has heard of the club, and of 
the disease termed “fingers anti toes;” and serious evils they ore, indeed, to grapple with on old soils. 

It will now be readily seen, that, one class, termed “deepeners,” constitutes the keystone of the 
arch; and that, it is really no good policy to continue a bed of Asparagus, or Sea-knle, for u score of 
years on the same plot, as though its culture was to form an abstracted proposition in itself. 1 hate 
long since proved that such should form part of it system which hits for its basis a kind of reciprocity, 
which, without being biased by cultural matters of ait isolated character, shall render any given crop 
a preparer for the succeeding one. 

To take an abstracted glance, then, at what has been said, and to deduce a few lending maxims 
applicable in u majority of eases. 1 would say, let most of the ground recently occupied by the class 
termed “ deepeners and renewers ” he occupied by the principal crops of Brocoli, und winter greens 
of various kinds; and if any surplus remain, it is extremely well adapted for the Carrots, Parsnips, 
Onions, &c. Such lurid requires, of course, no manure, and those whose soil proves inapt to the 
culture of such uncertain crops in old kitchen gardens, ns the Carrot ami Onion, will find such soil 
much loss given to the grub than if fresh manured. 

The Celery beds, already alluded to, will be in order for Asparagus planting without any further 
digging or manuringt providing the limn who takes if up makes a ]>oint of throwing the soil in a high 
•ridge as he proceeds. This is our practice, nnd I may odd, that I apply an extra amount, of manure to 
the Celery beds, or lieds intended for the new Asparagus plantation ; and, os before observed, burying 
nraeh raw vegetable matter—weeds, leaves, course manure, &c.—at the bottom, and then forking in a 
gootl dressing of old manure near the surface. This, of course, produces very fine, and very crisp and 
tender Celery; and ensures a good bottom for the Asparagus. If any Celery ground remain unoccupied 
my practice is to transplant the Sett-kale, Rhubarb, Ac., on to it, for which it is in a state of high 
preparation, merely levelling down the ridges. Of course, I need liardly observe, that such soil is 
admirably adapted also for Cauliflowers. 

Our general scheme, therefore, stands nearly in this way; supposing ft garden about equally 


divided in four parcels:— 

Deepeners, followed by Deteriorators, or the Brassica family:—no manure. 

Deteriorators, followed by Improvers: —manure. 

Improrcrs, followed by Sttrface crops: —manure where necessary. 

Surface crops, followed by Deejteners :—soil ugain renewed. 

The main basis of the scheme rests on the fully recognized necessity of providing a fresh plot 
annually for the class “deteriorators;” nnd this agrees admirably with the improved modes of 
obtaining Asparagus and Sea-kale, as also the greatest amount of good Celery from a given space. 
The covering of Celery, too, during severe frosts, is a matter of great import in the calculation. I have 
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found by experience, that it requires nearly as much straw or litter to cover a single trench, as a whole 
bed. As for the argument of destroying the roots of Asparagus in the act. of forcing, it is not worth 
a strnw, and used only by those who cannot comprehend a system, which is based on broad views of 
kitchen gardening. Two ounces of Asparagus seed, value eighteen-pence, sown every March, will 
supply the largest garden in the kingdom. 



' GARDEN UTENSILS.—THE WATERING CAN. 

J 

j 11y AJ a. P. K. TvlJlIt. 

IffitHF. desirability of obviating mumiul labour will always be greuter or loss according to the interests 
ja of those eoneerned in the consideration of such a subject. Hut all will readily allow that the less 
oppressive and irksome it. is made, the more readily it will he imdergone ; and therefore, whatever 
has a tendency to promote this object, however humble in itN construction, ought to be favourably 
j received and made available. The Srhucl/i/wssrr (noticed and illustrated at vol. ii.. p. 221), has nt least 
j (he merit of being novel, oml for the purpose of watering collections of plants out of doors during the 

j summer months, it has one or two desirable features. It is evidently fitted to render the work of 

| watering lighter than the common practice of carrying the water in cans or pots by hand; and also to 

save much of the walking to and from the pump or well, in order to obtain a fresh supply. From the 
representation, however, it. appears that the top of the tub is left quite open, and the water is thus 
likely to splash about incom eniently. This, though a serious objection to the contrivance, may lie 
easily removed by the vessel being made in a different manner, in the first place, lightness is of much 
importance, and on this score I can perceive no strong reason for preferring wood to the material of 
' which the common garden can is^jpude. 

! To l>e much more lasting than tinned plate, the wood of which the vessel is made must be hard and 
! consequently heavy ; it is therefore not to be recommended. With regard to the form of the vessel, 

| 1 think the ordinary botanical specimen box suggests what is most suitable for the back of the workman. 

It may indeed he also flat, as well as convex oil one side; but. n round form such as that of a tub 
appears the most unsuitable of all. The most objectionable feature of the contrivance is undoubtedly 
the open top, which ndinits of the water lieing splashed about while the workman is rallying his 
burden, especially when the tub is full. It is particularly' necessary to repair this defect by means of 
a lid made so os to admit of being opened while the vessel is being replenished, and afterwards shut 
down quite close. Except in cases of carelessness, the evil in question would thus be prevented. The 
unnexed figure will convey some idea of the sort of vessel alluded to. But the best plan of all would 
be to have the cover made to screw on tightly', and never taken off except for the purpose of cleaning 
the vessel, which, in this case could be filled by means of a large funnel fixed in a bung-liole made in 
the rover. The form of this funnel may be shown thusThe straps, which may bo made to lie 



over the breast or the shoulders, as shown in the cut referred to, should pass round the vessel and 
through a handle ut each sidr, as in the present, figure; and a hook should also he fixed neur the 
top on which to hang the hose when convenient Indeed, if this contrivance is to be made to suve 
more than half of the labour and time usually expended in watering, it must contain a corresponding 
quantity of water; and when a man has a heavy burden ou his hack he cannot be expected to stand 
erect. So that, viewed in this light, the screw-top or cover boeomes indispensable. 

With regard to the turncock, the sketch above will suggest u form of constructing this part of the 
Schnellffiesser, so as to be more readily at the commund of the workman. There is also no necessity 
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for a second person to pump the -water, supposing the pump to lie the source of supply ; for the vessel 
may be placed on a stand or stool at any convenient height, and the person who carries it can thus fill 
it readily. Very often the supply is obtained from a tank, and in this cose the vessel might lie placed 
on a stand, and filled by means of a common pot or bucket. After ull tluit can be said in favour of this 
novelty, the quantity of water which a man can cany on his buck for any length of time is not very 
great; and though the invention seems to have lieen suggested with a view to dispatch, it, is only 
adapted for certain circumstances. Where there is a great deal of watering, and the distance of 
carriage long, nothing yet noticed is so convenient and effective ns an oval tub, capable of containing 
from twenty to thirty gallons, and mounted on wheels. This can be conveyed to any distance with 
ease, and the water supplied to the plants by mentis of the common pot. For lighter work, the 
flchuellgiesser, with the improvements here suggested, is perhajis preferable. 


NOTES, CULTURAL, CRITICAL, AND SUGGESTIVE. 

VENDER this head we propose, from time to time, to string together such short paragraphs as may 
suggest themselves to our regular contributors, or to ourselves, and to answer sueli questions from 
correspondents as may lie deemed too important for the cover of the Magazine. All queries not 
answered by ourselves, will be placed in the hands of such of our contributors ns we know to 1 m- com¬ 
petent to the task, and thus we hope to produce a page or two of vnrii d and interesting information. 
Those eulturists, also, who have not the faculty of elaborating articles for the press, will here find a 
place for their short communications, and such contributions, whether critical or otherwise, will ulwuys 
be acceptable to us. 

The Crystal Pulare .— Taste is a jade so tickle and inconstant more especially in this countly 
among wc common work-u-day people, that, it is not right to expect us to decide the question between 
Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Sang, tlie decorative artists; but still, wc eon have no hesitation in assorting, 
tliut. if the matter of painting and decoration hod been left entirely to Mr. Paxton and the contractors, 
they would very likely have produced u move satisfactory result than is likely to emanate from the cogi¬ 
tations of Mr. Owen Jones. The mistake which this gentleman appears to have fulleii into, is that of 
treating a building with a transparent roof, und to appearance of the most insecure and frugi le rliunirter, 
the same as he would a Cathedral with massive architectural proportions, stained window s, and subdued 
lights. And he also seems to have forgotten that the productions to he exhibited will, to a considerable 
extent, be of a very gaudy character: such aH the silks of Cashmere, India, Chirm, France, and our own 
country; the coarser fabrics of Kidderminster, Manchester, and other towns; the porcelain und china 
of Dresden and Staffordshire; the varied specimens of papier-machde, cabinet, and fancy stationery 
work, to say nothing of the sculptuary; and when we consider the varied tints and gny colours thus 
brought together, it does appear absurd to make the interior of the building as gaudy as Mr. Jones 
proposes to do, for certainly' a quiet tint to relieve the eye would be much more appropriate. 

Every person who bus paid any attention to decorative gardening is uwarc that a flower-garden, 
upon waiin gravel, filled with gay and principally warm-coloured flowers, has in bright light an effect 
anything hut satisfactory upon the organ of vision; but if the same colours art' intersjiersrd with 
grass, we ean look upon them with satisfaction and delight. The same rule will apply to the decoration 
of the Exhibition buildiug; the things exhibited will present colour enough; therefore the more 
quiet the colour of the building the better. Green bronze, as suggested by Mr. Sang, for the iron 
work, is certainly'preferable to the jimcraekeiy and borber’s-poks recommended by Mr. Jones; and 
perhaps white, with a slight tint of bine in it, would be the most appropriate for the wood work. The 
building itself is quite light enough; and to render it to appearance still move slight by the introduc¬ 
tion of light and gny colours, will lie, in our opinion, the height of bad taste. 

Cleanliness among Plants. — The doctrine is a singular one, und perfectly true, but still our con¬ 
temporary need not have consulted French uuthors for a confirmation of an opinion as old os the hills 
to practical men. Those who supply the Exhibition tables at Chiswick arc well acquainted with 
the importance of washing plants, and the enveloping of orange-trees in a foam of soft soap, to 
destroy insects and clean the foliage and wood: they wore among the first operations of our apprentice 
days. Frequently have we advised amateurs, when they got plants from the smoke-stifled London 
nurseries, to subject them, as a starting point in good cultivation, to a thorough washing, to lay them 
on their sides, and to syringe them with lukewarm water until the stem and foliage is perfectly clean. 
Such an operation clears the pores of the plants, promotes perspiration, and consequently adds to the 
health of the plants. How far the Chancellor of tlio Exchequer may be inclined to repeal the soap 
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duty for the benefit of the garment—the fig-leaves of our first parents, and the first gardeners —we 
do not know j hut perhaps the fig-leaf argument is as far fetched as any that is likely to bo urged 
against the impost. Let us, however, caution gardeners against being too lavish in the. use of soap, 
or possibly they may have to resort to restoratives, as well as cleansers, in the management of plants; 
for soft soap is certain death to the tender foliage of most plants. We lately saw' some specimens 
of lx.ora quite dead from the effects of soaji-suds upon the roots of the plants. If soap is used, 
it must either be while the plants are in a dormant state, or it must be washed off before it has lime 
to dry' upon the young foliage.—W 


j PROGRESS OF HORTICULTURE, kc. 

j ©CATTERE1) through the horticultural press many farts, scientific, cultural, or otherwise interesting* 
i 'CsJ frequently present themselves; and though considered important for the time, soon pass from the 
| mind and are forgotten, until accident again brings the reader in contact with them. Useful hints 
ulso appear in various places, but gardening periodicals ore now so numerous, that few have the 
means to procure them all; and hence suggestions frequently of great importance escape the notice of 
those practical men who by experiment would best test their value; and hence too, facts of great 
importance are forgotten for want of timely appreciation. To remedy this state of things, and also 
to render our journal a complete register of progress, we intend from time to time to give short ob- 
j stmets of such novel or interesting papers us may appear in the ]mges of our contemporaries, and thus 
j render this Magazine what it ought, to be - a complete register and index of progress; and to render 
the excerpts complete, tin- name of the journal, and the page from which they ure taken, will be given 
! with each paragraph as u guide to further research. 

Pomeranian ( ’abhage.— Remarkable for its conical tapering form, very compact, and firm to the 
j apex. It is very hardy, and likely to prove valuable in situations too cold for the Battersea and other 
| Cabbages, grown in the neighbourhood of Loudon.— Jour. Hurt. Sue., vol. p. 280. 

; Haricot d'Algiers. — A-Runner Bean, from Lorraine, remarkable for its pule colour; and the 
i pods being entirely destitute of any lining, they arc exceedingly tender and excellent when cooked. 

Its pale colour renders it unattractive, hut when known it will be esteemed for private gardens, though 
! not suitable for market purposes.— Ibid. p. 2N1. 

Party I’ean. —Essex Champion, Warner's Early Emperor, Warner's Early Conqueror, Early 
) Beds I can, Early Railway, and Early Wonder may Is- considered identical. Warner's Early Emperor 
i is stronger ami taller than the Early Kent; not quite so early’, hut a few days earlier than the Early 
May. l):m('croft Rival, Dam-croft Early Green, Earnes’s Conservative Green Marrow, and the 
Transparent JVa ure the same. I hid. p. 2N2. 

Late Peao.- Of fifteen varieties (so called by the seedsmen) the following appear to be the best, ns 
proved in the Horticultural Society’s Garden American Jhrarf. sown April (i, tit for use July 8th; 
about one and a half foot high, u good bearer, ripening iilxmt ten days later than Bishop's Long Eofh 
Sfnhh's or llurbidge's Jicli/me, sown April (ith, tit for use July 12 ; u good dwarf fur its season, having 
the peas larger than any other variety equally dwarf. 1/nnters Pen- Marrow, sown April (ith, fit for 
use July 18th; larger than Knight's Dwarf Marrow, and of very sugury quality ; a good bearer. —7 hid, 
p. 282-8. Hairs' Dwarf Green Mammoth Marrow, two and n half feet, high, sown March 1 ltli, in full 
How’or June 21th; six peas in a pod of large size and full flavour; first gathering July- 10th, the most 
prolific and best.- N. It. Joar. of Hart., p. 41. 

Cauliflowers were sown on April 9th, and subsequently treated alike in every respect. Of the 
eight kinds tried, the large Asiatic and the Walohcron proved to he those most deserving of cultivation. 

It must here be remarked, that April 9th is much too lute to sow’ Cauliflowers to prove in this country; 
tor every gardener knows that a kind that comes good in spring may be almost worthless in a dry hot 
summer. The early varieties were failures; but the lure kinds were good. In experiments upon 
vegetables, it is important that they should be proved in the best season for their growth.— Jour. Hurt. 

Sac. v. 5, p. 24. 

Summer Lettuces. -White Raids Cos ; Of all the varieties of summer Cos Lettuces, (his was the 
taryest, the best, and the longest in running to seed; it was sown April 10th, and had not commenced 
to run July r 27th, when the other Cos lettuces sown on the same day were running to flower. Malta, 
sown April 10th; it was only running partially July 27<h. A good Cabbage Lettuce, larger than the 
Neapolitan; leaves dentate, their margins not curled.— Ibid., p. 20. 

Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuce.— Sown April 10th; still remained in the Cabbage form without V) 
running July 27th. Oompuet, finely' blanehcd, crisp, and tender; leaves having the margins dentate, a 
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little curled. Ah in the last scnnon, ho in this, il haw proved the host Cabbage Lettuce. Fi me above 
detail it appears that the above are the best summer lettuces, and tliat various others reputed new 
and good, are not deserving of cultivation.- -Ibid. p. 26. 

The Barker Nectarine, when first introduced from Mr. Barker of Sucdiu, was noted as producing 
leaves with globose glands, large flowers, and peaches of little merit. Subsequently, one small twig 
was observed having renif'orm gluuds. Buds from this were taken and worked on a tree oguinst the 
south wall, and the fruit proves to l>e the Nectarine. Leaves with reniform glands; flowers small; 
fruit large obovate, dark red next the sun ; pale yellowish green where shaded. Flesh fine, yellowish 
white, rayed with bright red at the stone, from which it parts freely; rich in (his unfavourable 
season (1850); but scarcely so aromatic as the Violette Hative. Stone larger than that of the sort 
just mentioned, flatfish, obovate. Kernel hitter. This variety is quite distinct from the Stanwiek 
Nectarine, originally obtained from the same gentleman, the one having a sweet, the other n hitter 
kernel.- - Ibid. p. 25. 

Walburion Admirable Peaeh. — liaised near Arundel, Sussex, and supposed to Ik- a seedling from 
the Noblesse, which it much resembles, but is more vuluable in quality, in consequence of its ripening 
from three weeks to a month later, or about the same time as the late Admirable i’eaeli. Flesh melting, 
porting freely from the stone; leaves serrated, glandless, llipe and in fine jK-j-fcetion this season (1850) 
the first week in October—Hirers in Florist, p. 11. 

Strawberries. — Of these, Keen’s Seedling, Princess Alice Maud, British Queen, Old Pine. 
Comte de Paris, and Elton, arc recommended as the best by Mr. Whiting; and Black Prince, VVilmot's 
Prince Arthur, Kitley’s Goliuh, and Myatt's Surprise, ns being worth n trial .—Florist, p. 51. 

Market Gardening. —The land can well sustain so much cropping, on account of the heavy dung¬ 
ings, trenchings, and hocings which it receives. If you ask a market gardener what is to succeed 
this or that crop, the answer is “ Don’t know ; it depends upon wlint is ready for planting.” Continued 
trenching two spades deep seems expensive; hut market gardeners know that after an active crop the 
top soil for several inches is quite exhausted, and hence the reason for continued trenching to bring up 
the top soil that but a few months before hud been turned down, with a large proportion of dung to enrich 
it, and fit it for active use along with the half decayed manure. The labourers employed on 150 ueres 
arc seventy during winter, and in summer about one hundred and fifty. The cost per acre is from 
£5) to £10; the tithes being 10s. to 12s. per acre. Some idea of the amount of labour consumed on 
small matters will be conceived when T state that (be whole of the frames, amounting to one thousand 
lights, and the hand-glasses to four thousand, are repaired every uutmnn.— (Gant. Chr«n„ p. 1.) 

Dickson’s Emperor Apple. -Size large, form irregular, slightly- ribbed, colour y cllow, with dashes 
of carmine red interspersed, as well as with numerous minute specks of yellowish straw colour;; the 
side most exposed to the sun coloured with a rich reddish brick colour; stalk unusually short, for so 
large a fruit, indicating that it w-ill not be liable to be blown from the tree by tile wind, tin important, 
merit; eye very' large, irregular, and very deeply sunk, cavity lor seeds small; flesh yellowish white, 
juicy; flavour excellent, keeps till January ; bears abundantly as a standard, and is certainly one of the 
very best apples in existence. It was raised at Seneliffe Gardens, near I'reNtonkirk, Scotland, by Mr. 
Arthur Culder, the gardener there.— N. B. Jour, of Hurt., p. 27. 

Grafting Cacti.- Mr. J. C. Bidwell, of Tinana, New South WuIch, recommends Ck-rcus triangu¬ 
laris os being a superior stock for grafting the trailing kinds upon. lie states it will hear great heat, 
considerable coolness, any amount of w et above ground, uud in rich soil will make a Nlioot six feet 
from a cutting of six inches in one season. “ My advice to gardeners in England who wish to procure 
gigantic specimens of slow-growing Cacti in a short spuee of time, is to procure plants of C. triangu¬ 
laris, plant them in any rich soil, give them plenty of heat und water; when high enough, stop the 
shoots, in order to make the angles thicker, and graft at a time when the stock is attempting 
vigorously to sprout at every eye. A graft of C. Mallisonii, three inches long, sLv months after, 1ms 
seventeen shoots all pushing at the tips: eight of the largest are twelve to fifteen inches long, and 
none of the rest Ichb than six inches.” ’The original plant of C. Mallisoni, growing in the same place 
in the same time, barely replaced the shoot taken off to graft.— Gard. Citron., p. 22. 

Oxalis Bowei, in the open garden. “ The earth was removed to the depth of two feet; I then in¬ 
troduced eight inches of drainage, laying on the lop of it a layer of fresh turf, with the view of 
preventing the soil falling into the interstices. 1 then filled up the bed with equal parts of well-rolled 
turfy loam ftndlraf-mould intimately mixed together. In May I turned out the plants, and placed 
them so that the bulbs might be three inches below the surface. Thus circumstanced, I have never 
found them to receive any injury, with the exception of the foliage being destroyed by frost. They 
flower beautifully every autumn.”— Ibid. p. 89. 
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THE "WELLINGTON” GLADIOLUS. 


jjjAriBHyE& HIS fine hybrid production is another valuable addition to a now nniver- 
M sally-admired family of plants. It comes from the establishment of 

Willmore, Esq., of the Wellington Road, Birmingham (late of Oldferd), 
I V na J iV whose name has been long known in the flaricultural world as one of its 

jJML-T most able and enterprising supporters. Mr. Willmore’s collection of seedling 
/jnSHK/ Gladioli is well known to be extensive, and of first-rate excellence j and we 

ly wyjfpo have to acknowledge his kindness in favouring ns with the variety “ Welling- 
ton” here represented, accompanied by the following account of its origin:— 
V “ The parent plant was BidwiUiana, or, in other words, the orange variety of 

/jf Vww. gandaventis ; but what this was crossed with is not precisely known, as pollen 

J jw i was made use bf indiscriminately. As, however, the flower is an orange scarlet, 

Sr Jmm and as pollen from ternalia tpicatus, pyramidaUt, albican* rotnu, and many 

J r -f ’w m varieties of ramotu* was in requisition, it is probable that the pollen in question 

" JKf was obtained from one of these sources.” 

vgp' Along with some other varieties of equal, or even greater merit, the Wel- 

lington Gladiolus was exhibited, on the 4th of September last, before the 
National Floricnlturol Society, where it was awarded the certificate of merit. 
We understand that, it, and others of Mr. Willmore's Gladioli, have been purchased by Messrs. Cole and 
Sharp of the Aston Lane Nursery, Birchfiold, near Birmingham. Our plate contains, besides the Wel¬ 
lington, which is one of the natalensis section, two varieties of Dutch origin, belonging to the cardinalis 
section, named Van Gagern and Prince Albert, both of which possess considerable merit—M. 

TIIE GLADIOLUS AS A BEDDING PLANT. 

The list of floral productions for the decoration of the garden, although very extensive, is constantly 
receiving numerous additions from various sources, not the least important of which is that opened 
up by skilful gardeners, who, by the care and judgment which they bestow upon particular plants, 
adapt thorn to a purpose for which they were not previously available. 

New and approved varieties of established favourites which present any novel or distinctive 
feature, but more particularly such as possess any striking advantage a* regards their h a r di n ess or the 
season of their blooming, are hailed with no common satisfaction by all who ran appreciate floral 
excellence. This is especially true of the class which Is named at the head of these remarks, and to 
the most robust, as well as late-flowering members of which, my present object is to direct attention. 
A want of variety among them has hitherto presented an obstacle to their general cultivation ; but 
skilM management, in combination with sound judgment, has done much to remedy the defect, and I 
have no doubt that every year will witness further changes, until we obtain every variety of shade, 
from white to scarlet, with great variety in marking, and an improvement in outline and truss. 
From their formal and soldier-like appearance in groups, they are not adapted to a low situation, and 
they ought not to be indiscriminately placed among common bedding-out plants. The most appropri¬ 
ate position for them would undoubtedly bo the background of some geometrical arrangement, or upon 
a border feeing a statue. In such situations they would present an extremely pleasing appearance 
during the autumnal months. As contrasts of oolonr are now attainable, no garden can ho considered 
complete without them. I subjoin a list of those varieties which combine the qualifications of fteg and 
moot growth with the production of long spikes of bloom thickly set on the spike 

—Bright orange scarlet This dotmw, as well as the strongest gmm I hkvewen. 

is a great aoqtdaition; its height is from four to It is from five to six fast in height; flower bugs; 

five feet, the fenwHipikes being about eighteen oolour orange, deepening a few shades at the top of 

inches ia length) the upper petals. 

Chnduvttuit ngMhkk—This is the best variety of pm* Bmdamtit ammUm .—Thu is a much wssksr grower 
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than mperbiu, but desirable for the distinctness of 
its colour. 

Candavenm »plendens .—This is also a strong-growing 
plant, and deep in colour, losing all the orange east 
which distinguishes the gandavmsis varieties. 


Gandavensts eomnco-striattis is a new and strong variety, 
and a great acquisition, being a dwarf grower, from 
two to throe feet high, producing a fine spike of 
bloom. Tho ground colour is orange, beautifully 
striated with brilliant orange scarlet 


These are tho best of the dark varieties which I am acquainted with. I will now mention a few 
light ones 


Floribundus mperbus .—This variety of floribundus is a 
clear white, having the lower petals marked with a 
dense stripe of violet; it grows about four feet 
high. 

Vemalia spicatus is an intermediate variety, of robust 
habit, and growing about four feet high. The 
flowers are French white, striated with rose colour. 


Albicans roseus is tho next in height. Tho colour of 
this branching variety is indicated by its name; 
height about three feet. 

Jtamosus tnperbus. — This erect - growing variety of 
ramtmts is of dwarf habit, being much larger but 
more delicate iu colour than the others. It attaius 
the height of about two feet. 


The above descriptions and explanations will assist those who are desirous of growing a selection 
of Gladioli suitable for flower-garden decoration.—J. Cole, gardener to J. II'Minor e, Esy., Wellington 
Road, Birmingham. 

-«- 

ON THE REPRODUCTION OF CRYPTOGAMOUS PLANTS. 

M R. HENFREY in his recent report on the present state of our knowledge of the reproduction of 
the higher Cryptogams, laid before the British Association ut Ipswich, after giving a summary 
of the facts now on record respecting the occurrence of the organs termed unthoridia aud pistil lidia 
in all the higher cryptogamous families, as tho Mosses, Liverworts, Ferns, Horsetails, Club-mosses, and 
the Rhizocarps, remarks, that “ the phenomena in the Feins nnd Equisetums, as well as in the Ithizo- 
carps, Lyoopods, and Quillworts less strikingly, seem to present a series of conditions analogous 
to those which have been described under the uume of ‘ alternations of generations ’ in the animul 
kingdom; and seeing the resemblance which the pistillidia of Mosses bear to the ‘ovules’ of other 
families, we can hardly help extending the same views to them, in which case we should have the 
remarkable phenomenon of a compound organism, in which a new individual, forming a second 
generation, developed after a process of fertilization, remains attached organically to its parent, from 
which it differs totally in all anatomical and physiological characters.” There is an “ essential difference 
between such a case, and that of the occurrence of flower buds and leaf buds upon the same stem in the 
Phanerogams, as part of a single plant, yet possessing a certain amount of independent vitality, for 
these are produced from each other by simple extension, by a process of gemmation; while tho Moss 
capsule, if the sexual theory be correct, is the result of ft true reproductive process. Moreover, wo 
have the analogy to tho increase by germination in the innovations by which the leafy stems of the 
Mosses are multiplied.” These anomalous conditions lose their remarkable characters to a great 
extent, if we refuse to accept the evidences of sexuality which have been brought forward. If th e 
structures are all products of mere extension or gemmation, the analogies which have been supposed 
to exist between them and the organs of flowering plunts, all fall to the ground. But in this view Mr. 
llenfrey does not acquiesce, believing tho hypothesis of sexuality to be based on solid grounds.— 
Botanical Gazette. 


ON THE HYBRIDATION OF PLANTS. 

M V observations warrant me in laying down the following propositions as universal laws:— 

1. Hybrid plants are produced readily only in particular goneru. The artificial raising of hybrids 
involves great difficulties, and even when the greatest care is taken iu the fertilization, the experiments 
are only occasionally successful. , 

Observation ^—Gardeners talk commonly of hybrids produced by artificial fertilization where this is ^ 
by no means the case. A hybrid is the intermediate form between two good species. The mass of the X 
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so-called garden hybrids which arc annually produced ore merely cither “ sports ” of one and the same 
variable naturo, or seedlings from hybrids. Of the latter 1 shall speak presently. As examples of the 
former, falsely called hybrid forms, 1 need only refer to the countless varieties of fruit trees and garden 
vegetables, to Dahlias, China Asters, &c., &c. In reference to artificial fertilization, I may add that 
it will only be successful when the plants operated upon ore removed from all others of the same 
species blowing at the same time, and the flowers to be fertilized opened shortly before their natural 
expansion for the removal of their stamens ; then, as soon as the stigma is seen to be ripe for fertilization, 
the pollen of another plant is applied to it. To make the fertilization “ take ” more readily, I usually 
cut the plants pretty closely, remove all the flowers, except a few which are to be fertilized, and break 
off all new shoots from the branch, or even from the whole plant, until the soed is ripe, so as to concen¬ 
trate the vegetative force of the plant wholly upon the maturation of the seed. 

2. The fertilization by strange pollen takes place the more readily in proportion to the proximity 
of the species which arc crossed. The production of hybrids between even any closely allied genera is 
extremely rare. 

Observation. —This fact is universally received. I have only succocded once in raising a hybrid be¬ 
tween two genera,* namely, between Trevirania gratuliftora and Diastema gracilis. I called this hybrid 
Diastema Jlinzii. It possessed the stamens, style, and the structure of the mule parent; and in refer¬ 
ence to the colour of the blossoms, the. leaves, &c., it stood intermediately. Again, the degree of facility 
with which the cross-fertilization takes place, even between any nearly allied species of the same genus 
is widely different in different genera. In some genera these experiments never succeed, in others only 
when extreme precautions arc taken ( Gesneraceee ), in others, again, comparatively readily {Begonieee, 
Cafciolarieev, Fuehsicee, &e.), and some even without any artificial aid ( Cuphete). Forms of one and 
tlie same species merely require to be placed side by side, and not artificially fertilized, for these take 
the pollen of each other as readily as they do their own. 

3. Artificial hybrids are often infertile, but still they frequently bear seed. 

Observation. —Botanists commonly assume that hybrids ore barren. But this is only the case to a 
certain degree, inasmuch that the hybrid seldom bears seed in the first year, even when it is artificially 
fertilized. At least, so it happened with me in many cases, in the earlier years; but I was afterwards 
able to obtain a sufficient quantity of seed from the same hybrids. It seems as if the weather bad also 
a good deal to do with this. I may mention, as an example, the hybrid between Cgtisus Laburnum 
and Cgtisus purpureas, which formerly blossomed every year in our garden, but never bore seud, while 
in recent years it has spontaneously “ set ” a quantity of fruits and matured thcm.f 

4. It is a general rule with hybrids that they most resemble the male parent in the flowers, while 
the foliage and habit take after tho mother plant But exceptions to this general rule often occur, in¬ 
somuch that sometimes one, sometimes the other, parent exhibits a preponderating infiuonce; but the 
seedlings derived from one and the same fertilization, even when there are thousands of them, always 
present exactly the same characters. 

Observation. —I formerly believed that various forms might arise from one and the same fertiliza¬ 
tion ; bet this was an error originating from the employment of different varieties for the fertilizations. 
Distinctions which sometimes show themselves at first in true hybrids, in regard to the colour of the 
flowor, &c., disappear in the succeeding years. 

5. Seedlings of hybrids mostly differ very much from each other. 

Observation. —As soon as the path is opened, as it'were, by obtaining a few true hybrids in a genus, 
and these hybrids can bo brought to ripen seed, then commences an infinite series of forms, or in other 
words, in the eyo of the botanist, an interminable confusion ; for the seedlings of the hybrids mostly 
differ more or less from each other, since they return, in varying degrees, towards original species. I 


* The "genera ** mentioned ore so closely allied as to have been formerly included under Achimenes.—H. 
i Examples of this hybrid, which we havo seen in this country, are barren while young, the Bowen being of the trot inter¬ 
mediate character Hut as the treca grow older, the two species seem to separate from each other, and eaeb to claim a portion of 
the buds, so that we see flowers of each parent, together a ith the hybrid’s blossoms, all on the tree at onee. In such eases only the 
“ pure ” blossoms ripen seed, that of the “ cross ” being always barren.—A. H. 
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will merely mention here, as an example, the genua Calceolaria, several clearly distinguishable species 
of which have become the parents of the countless varieties now cultivated with so much ardour. When 
these are sown with the most careful separation of the seeds, it is found that the most varied shades of 
affinity occur in the seeds of one and the same plant when this is a hybrid form. But if the seed has 
been obtained from a form recurring more to one of the primitive types, with yellow or red flowers, the 
seedlings will be found more uniform. When the characters of the species, or of the genus to which 
it belongs, have becomo uncertain through artificial fertilization, at least the cause of this can be satis¬ 
factorily demonstrated. This is moro difficult whon particular genera of plants produce such hybrid 
progeny in the wild state; as, fur instance, the Willows, the Hawkwceds, the Thistles, the Oentians, 
and many others. If it amount merely to simple hybridation, the truth may always be discovered, since 
this always carries with it very definite characters. But, os we see in some Saxifrages, further hybrida¬ 
tion and seeding of the hybrids give rise to new series of forms which are ordinarily much more diffi¬ 
cult to reduce, and appear to connect two well distinguished species by gradual transitions.— M. E. 
Hegel, of Zurich: Botanieche Zeitung. 


Mm kartell plants. 


Imfattenb FVLCHEBRtMA, DaUcll. Handsome -flowered Balsam.—Order Balsaminacceo (Balsam tribe).—A 
very handsome tender annual Balsam, with much the aspect of I. platypctala, with which, indeed, Dr. Lindlcy 
identifies it. It appears, however, from tho published descriptions and figures to differ in being annual not 
perennial, in having the leavos alternate not whorlcd, and in having a fringe of glands at tho base of the leaves, 
which J, platypctala has not; the flowers aro also somewhat different in form. Tho stems arc erect, smooth, 
simple, or branched, with alternate longish-pctiolod ovate-acuminate leaves. The flowers are large, a couple of 
inches across, flatfish, and of a deep lilac rose colour. It was found near Warree, in Bombay, and was introduced 
by N. Dalzoll, Esq., in 18S0, to the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. It flowers throughout the summer months. 
There is a figure in the Botanical Magazine, t., 4615. 

Diotyanthus CAMFANirLATtrs, Jordan. Bell-flowered Dictyanth.—Order Asclepiadaoeso (Asclcpiad tribe).— 
This fine and very singular-flowered climbing plant, haB been introduced to tho Belgian Gardens, and was exhi¬ 
bited by M. Joseph Baumann, of Ghont, at the exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society of Anvers in 1851, 
where it was awarded tho first prize. It has boon Baicl to grow in Mexico, at the foot of tho Sierra Madrc, near 
Durango, but Professor Morron, who figures it in La Belgique Horticolc, states, on tho authority of M. Baumann, 
that it is a native of Brazil. The base of the stem is woody, with white lines or flssua-s in the bark, which pro¬ 
bably becomo corky with age. Tho stem is pubescent and twining; tire leaves are opposite cordate-acuminate, 
with a red petiole three to four inches long. From their axils is produced a single flower, borne on a long 
peduncle. The calyx has five broad lanceolate lobes. The corolla is urceolato below, and green; its limb is 
turned back, and prolonged into five large borns, with recurved margins; this part is whitish, marked with innu¬ 
merable small purple lines or stride, which are horizontal on the limb, and vortical at the base of the tube. The 
staminal crown has five large rays in the form of a star. The dower remains open about a week. M. Baumann 
has grown it in the open air during summer, and in a warm orange-house during wintor, and had bloomed it on a 
wire trellis, about two and a half feet high. It is the Tympananthe mberoea (Haskarl), and the Stapelia campa- 
nulata (Pavon). 

Saxifraoa txagellaeis, Willdenow. Spider-legged Saxifrage.—Order Saxifragacete (Saxifrage tribe).—Tins 
vory curious plant, whose filiform stolons are enst out on all sides like the legs of an immenso spider, was brought 
from Cornwallis Island, in the Arctic regions, by Captain Penny, to the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, in October, 
1851, the plants being in flower on their arrival. It has a compact rosnlate tuft of spathulate glaudulor-ciliato 
leaves at the base of the short stem, which is surmounted by from ono to fivo yellow five-petalled flowers. The 
Btolons, bearing each a young plant at the extremity, have a very remarkable appearance. Arctic plants are 
difficult fo cultivate, from the impossibility of giving them the absolute and extended winter rest to which they 
ate naturally adapted; and this can only be imitated by placing them in a cold shady frame during tho winter 
season. A sandy soil is desirable. 

Gmssois baobmosa, Labittardierc. Racemose Geissois.—Order Cunoniacoss (Cunoniad tribe).—-This very fine 
stove shrub, sent last year by Mr. 0. Moore, from New Caledonia, Dr. Lindley provisionally identifies with La- 
billurdioro’s plant. It bean crimson blossoms abundantly on the old wood. The leaves ore opposite trifoliolatc, 
with large obovate obtuse leaflets, woolly and serrated on young plants, entire and glaucous when they reach a 
blooming size. A roundish leathery sessile stipule is seated between each pair of leaves. The flowers grow in 
racomcs from eight inches to a foot long; they ore olose packed, rich crimson, with globular buds, four leathery 
ovate sepals, hairy inside, and eight stamens with long crimson filaments. It has been introduced by the Horti¬ 
cultural Sooioty, and is described in their Journal (vi., 273). 
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Acini vu,losvm, TTo/- 
ftV/t. Villose Maple.—Or¬ 
der Accrace® (Maple 

S tribe).—This is a very 
fine Acer, of tbe character 
\ of the common Sycamore, 

J but a finer tree. It comes 
/ fromthoHimalayanmouu- 
/ tains, and is described and 
I figured in Paxton's Flower 
Barden- It is a large 
tree, -with broad palmate 
leaves, downy on the under sur¬ 
face, and assuming in autumn a 
. .peculiar nankin tint. The flowers 
yV ' 1 j are fragrant. This tree has been 

VsA \ '• introduced by Messrs. Osborn, of 

T / the Fulham Nursery. 

XaA-’ BltASAVOLA ACAULIB, Lindtey. 

A Stemless Brasavola.—Order Or- 

.jf chidacc® (Orchid tribe).~An in¬ 

teresting stove epiphyte from Cen¬ 
tral America, figured by a woodcut 
in Paxton’s Flower Garden, ii. 152. It is 
almost stcmlcss, and has short stiff quill¬ 
shaped leaves, and solitary cream-coloured 
flowers produced at midsummer; the sepals 
and petals aro narrow, three inches long; the 
lip large roundish ovate, with a rolled-up 
daw. Presented to the Horticul¬ 
tural Society by G. U. Skinner, 
Esq. 

Fhtlebia bexipoi.ia, Lamarck. 
'y Box-leaved Philesio.—Order Phi- 

. V lesiaocm (Philesiad 

J \ tribe).—One of tbe 

\ handsomest plants of 

\ A- the Antarctic Ameri- 

j \ can Flora; a half- 

~—^ p hardy shrub, from 

Chiloe and Patagonia, 
/ _ \\ whence it has been re- 

a ' Y cently introduced by 

N. , 'w, A Messrs. Veitoh of Exe- 
v N, yj' tor. It is a slow- 

v *~ _ growing plant, fbrm- 

"' v " rl ’’ r ~' ’ ing largo masses, 

throwing out long 
slender stems, which 
creep along beneath 
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the decaying bark of trees, and over rocks partly covered with soil, and root along the internodes. When it 
grows erect, it seldom exceeds a foot in height. It always grows about the base of dwarf stunted wood, similar 
to coppice. The flowers como near the extremity of the branches, and are produced in September j they ore 
campanulate, rose-coloured, often as large os a tulip, with remarkably firm petals. 


SPECULATIVE IDEAS ON WHAT IS TEEMED FOllCING. 

T HIS, the general term employed to express tho means used to accelerate garden products, does 
not so aptly describe the practico of the present day as of that in bygone years. Then, it was in 
many cases indeed forcing ; now, perhaps, it ought to bo called persuading. Good gardeners have 
taken a more rational basis for their proceedings. 

In former days, the root action, as a concomitant of the procedure, was scarcely taken into account. 
Vines, &c., were “ set to work,” os it was practically tormed, in November, with an outside root, and 
probably in a six-feet deep damp border, without hesitation. To be sure, they were pruned after some 
favourite recipe, and the houses made very smart; and the production of one crop of tolerable fruit 
was deemed conclusive of the triumph of branch over root—of fire heat over solar heat; or, at least, 
of the independent, position the branch could assume when man chose. But, oh! in those times, wliat 
talcs of Strawberries going “ blindPeach blossoms “ dying unmarriedVine branches fumbhing a 
study for the curious by turning, in sudden metamorphosis, into tendrils, to amuse the puzzled phyto- 
logists of those days. Such things as these, although they might he pushed aside by practical men as 
things that would happen in the very best conducted establishments, have in their turn been the subject 
of keen investigation; and it is now considered that a tree is endued with keen susceptibilities, and 
wondrous self-restoring powers. 

My purpose in thus instituting a comparison .between ancient and modem gardening is to draw 
attention to what is ordinarily termed “ bottom heat ” in forcing affairs. As for the Vine border 
outside the house, the Vines of wliich ore to bo forced tolerably early, there is not one practitioner in a 
score in these days who will leave his border unprotected; whilst the majority employ heating material 
to create on artificial warmth. The question of bottom-heat does not, however, concern Vine-borders 
merely; it is a principle of very wide application. In the fruit-forcing department, an important class 
equally demands an application of the same principles, in order that the root may be in a position to 
reciprocate with and meet the demands of the excited branches. I may name Peaches, Figs, Straw¬ 
berries, Kaspbcrrics, Cherries, &c. &e., whether in pots, tubs, or the open soil. And as for flower- 
forcing and retarding, the subjects are too numerous to be particularized. 

Now, if the root-care exercised over the Vine border be right, these things are, and have been, 
sadly neglected or misunderstood. 

Owing to the groat vicissitudes in our clime, the accumulating ground warmth is liable to many 
controverting tendencies; and, if our climate be really deficient in anything, as regards the vegotation 
on the earth’s surface, it is probably in the ratio the ground heat hears to that of the atmosphere. It 
is not too much to suppose that our spring blossoms suffer very much from this cause alone —a fitfully 
excited branch, without any reciprocation of the root It appears, then, to me, that a department in 
every garden of pretensions should be devoted to tender fruits and flowers; and this should be termed, 
“ The Ground Heat Department.” Such should be not far from tho forcing processes; and as nothing 
peculiarly interesting to the general observer would appear on the face of it, tho whole might he 
enclosed, and form a very interesting little episode to those who wished to study principles. A few 
poles of ground would suffice for most establishments, and this might be readily heated by piping ot a 
very moderate expense. One boiler might bo well employed occasionally in working two five feet beds; 
being placed so that a couple of pipes—flow and return—could traverse each plunging-bed at about a 
yard apart, parallel, and running longitudinally, t What I suggest is, an autumn bottom-heat of an arti¬ 
ficial character, with but the ordinary atmospheric temperature of September, October, and, it may be, 
a portion of November; or, in other words, a guaranteed ground or root warmth of some half dozen 
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degrees in adfanco of the average atmospheric temperature. Such piping might be crossed by -wide 
slates, and on these a foot deep of cinder-ashes might be levelled, or more if need be, to plunge in,— 
for plunging I would make a sine qua non. Under such circumstances, it is probable that a fire for a 
few hours, twice a-wook, would suffice in ordinary seasons. 

Such a plan properly established would, if I mistake not, be in very frequent request; and as to 
fuel, as a very moderate, but certain amount of bottom heat would be required, the cinders from the 
other fire-holes would in the main suffice. For the purposes to which it would be applied, a bottom 
warmth, capable of a range from 55 to 65 degrees, would probably answer: for it would be principally 
wanted in autumn, commencing os soon as the natural ground-heat began to decline. 

Here, all the fruit trees, strawborrios, &c., in tubs, boxes, j»ots, &e., might bo plunged, as well as 
many things for the autumn and winter’s decoration of the plant houses, such as bulbB, roses, violets, 
pinks, lilies, American shrubs, rhododendrons, &e.; and if (us wo have to suggest) a canvas or other 
skreen could bo drawn over at night, to arrest radiation and ward off cooling winds, slight frosts, &c., 
a climate would be secured within just enough to keep the fluids slightly in motion. It must not be 
understood that the heat of the whole miin. 1 be equal at all times. Plants thus thrown into a state of 
preparation for a late autumn or winter display, or for what is termed forcing, might bo removed pro¬ 
gressively to their destination, whatever the structure or mode of heating, observing one thing, that for 
early fruits a continuation of bottom warmth would 1 k> most desirable. For retarded flowers, the or¬ 
dinary shelves would answer; for these in general have only to waste in blossom the storod-up energies 
of the preceding summer. The roots never having acquired an actually quiescent state, to say nothing 
of having been frozen, would be prepared to reciprocate with any circulation of fluids induced in the 
foliage or branches; and it need hardly be suggested here that a thorough and harmonizing circulation 
of the fluids is of the utmost importance in all forcing, whether in the regions of Flora or Pomona. 

One thing should he taken into consideration by those who feel disposed to give a thought to these 
—it may be—hypothetical suggestions, which is the fact that the roots of plants in a state of nature are 
seldom liable to the great extremes of temperature to which the branch is subject—neither does it by 
any means appear that such was the design in their formation, and as evinced by the well known func¬ 
tions assignable to each. Wo do know that with regard to most trees, to say nothing of tho ordinary 
perennial tribes, the branches, by an extremely low temperature during the winter, utc thrown into 
what may ho considered a State of rest. But what is the condition of the fibres during that period ?— 
the branches in perhaps an average temperature of some teu to twenty degrees of frost, whilst the 
soil at a foot deep or so indicating a temperature of about forty! Now, this is an cuormous discre¬ 
pancy, and it may continue for weeks. Theory, as well as practice, has repeatedly pointed to the fact, 
that the fibres are anything but inactive. No! much has to be done—many tubes to be refilled—be¬ 
fore active ■vegetation can fairly commence, all this resulting from the perspiratory loss of the previous 
summer and autumn. Here, then, we seem to have a real principle; and it remains for art to control 
udverse matters and to see that the principle is duly carried out. 

In considering this matter, the character of the autumnal atmosphere and autumnal light, as re¬ 
lated to the heat of that period, should lie taken into consideration. It may, I think, lie taken for 
grantod that the conditions which ripen corn well are those which will tend to a fructiferous condition, 
as well os a free subsequent development in fruits and flowers. And what are theso conditions ? 
Much remaining ground-heat, much light, and a very low temperature of air overhead—at least, in the 
night. Perhaps I have strained a parallelism in attempting to throw light on a subject, hitherto 
rather obscure. The fact is, the question is, in a great degree, untrodden i/round, and no wonder if the 
foot should slip in attempting to discover a track. My idea, however, of the use of an artificial bottom- 
heat is, that it should be more a guarantee against any sudden depression of ground-warmth, than a 
source of what is generally understood by bottom-heat. 

I before suggested a covering of canvas, or somo other material, simply on the ground of preventing 
a too free radiation. Not that the hranoLes would not endure the low temperature to whieh they might 
be subjected j but that extremes arc in most cases best avoided. And moreover, in the case of things 
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fat forcing purposes, the first stage of snoh forcing may be, if possible, commenced outdoor). Only 
observe the hyacinth I Who would not admiro a fine stand of the finest of our imported kinds on New 
Year’s Day P Yet we seldom see them fine so soon in the year. And why P Simply because they will 
not endure what practical men term “ forcing,” until they have produced plenty of fibres, which pro¬ 
cess (like the ripening of fruits) cannot be reduced simply to a matter of high excitement through tem¬ 
perature, but of time. However, plenty of fibres onco produced, an affair of necessity occupying 
several weeks, the bulb may be introduced to a higher temperature—it' may, in ordinary parlance, be 
“ forced.”— Robert Ekbington, gardener to Sit P. M. JEgerton, Bart., Oulton Park, Cheshire. 
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T HE following instructions, which have been prepared for a gentleman about to visit South Amciiea, 
with the intention of making a collection of the Orchids of those regions, are so clear and 
explicit on all the needful points, that they ore submitted for the benefit of others interested in the 
importation of Orchids •— 

The countries likely to bo visitod by the gentleman alluded to are Bolivia, and othci poitions of 
Cential America, ubich abound in Orchids, many of the most goigcous and showy kinds, more parti 
cularly tho species of Cattleya, Poristeria, Oncidium, Chysis, and many other showy gun re, wlnib aic 
mostly found growing on trees near tho outsides of the thick jungle, and \iry frequently on decayed 
trunks that liavo fallen from ago, but rarely in the dark or close pait of the jungle. Thcj are more 
abundant near rivers and water-coinses than elsewhere. The best plan fin then pwsoivation is to cut 
them off whatever they may bo growing upon, with as many of the loots whole as possible , or, when 
growing on small pieces of wood, if that can be cut with them, the gi eater is the certaintj of pionorv- 
ing them. Dry them a little in a shaded place, not allowing tho sun to reach them When dry, pack 
them in boxes, with a little dry moss, if to be had, between the layus of plants, or, if moss is not pio 
curable, the dried leavos of the Tillandsias, or wild Pine Apples, will answu the same pmpose, and ran 
ho got in those regions without trouble. Tho sides of the boxes should be pierced by a half-inch 
contre-bit, with holes at abont six inches apart, all ovei then suifato. The ruses oic most convenient 
when about three feet in length, and eighteen inches 111 dtpth and width They ought to be nuuked on 
the top ns “ perishable plants, to be kept as far ftom the boilers of the st&m-ship as possible.” In 
tills way, nearly every plant may be imported alive and m good condition. 

The some countries abound also m aquatics of the finest kindB. In the standing pools close to the 
Amazon and its tributaries, are hundreds of acres of Victoria Jtegta, and many other most beautiful 


water plants. Tho formor is to be found in Bolivia, and fr^m that country the first seeds of it 
wore sent to Kew by Mr. T. Bridges of Valparaiso Some vegetated j but, having arrived late in 
autumn, died during the first wintei. Soon after that Six U. Schombnrgh sent seeds from the Amazon. 
The best way of getting aquatics home is by collecting the seeds, and placing them in small balls 
of (lay quite moist, putting tho balls in bottles with wide mouths, like pickle bottles. Ram them 
tight, with a little water floating on the top, and thon seal them so as to exclude air.* Roots of some 
of the kinds may he got home, but they require glues eases perfectly uir-t/igkt, so as to enable the soil 
to retain anfficient moisture. 

All along the rivers of South America, and especially on tho low hanks of the tributary streams, 
bulbs of tho very finest kinds are found in plenty, consisting mostly of Amaryllises, Crinums, and 
Pancratium* of tho best sorts, many of which have never yet been introduced into this country. The 
above-named plants, and more especially the Amaryllises, are in every way deBeotipng tho attention of 
the tolleetors. Thue are also found by the mere, anil in the plains, many beanMil creeping plants, 
such as Ecliites, Allam Ada, Passifiora, &o., seeds of which could oasily be sent h<fee. 

On the Onnooko, about seven hundred miles up, there are to be found thousands of that splendid 
o*ebid, tho Cattleya wpirba, in several varieties, with a vast assortment of other orchids.—H. L. 


Dio wed* if the Victoria have been transported much more luooemfUUy in phiah of pure waterr—M. 
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. V) ^ "' IPOMOSA I’ALMATA.* 

'jjfcL \ %’ ! HE plant from which the Acompanying drawing of tliin very handsome 
. T"l ') K l"' l '’ cs «f Ipomusa was taken, was raised from seeds gathered near the 
•.ie-iiiwt , “ ' mouth of the Buffalo River, iu British Kaffraria, by Captain E. Hooper, 

-■ :, NT ail*] sent by him in April 184!) to the Rev. T. Hooper, in whose garden ot 

j'i' 'nTpSi, Wtek llill, Brighton, the flowers were produced for the first time in the 

5 ; - •’ i uutunm of 1800. It. blossomed again in December last, when we had on 

1 wfel ’>< opportunity of examining its flowers. 

There scans no good reason to doubt its identity with the i. pal mat a of 
' _ ! Eorskahl, at least with that, single or few-flowered plant to which the name 

°f L >"irim luiN been applied, and which M. Choisy and others combine with 
‘ * l - Whether the few and many-flowered forms to which these names have 

uiven, present any other permanent differences sutlieient for their dis- 
- ' '‘ /v (k , crimination, we have no means of ascertaining, and we have accordingly 

* 'ji ' ■ ••(incurred in the view taken in lie C'lHilolle's J‘rot!r»mu», where Choisy also 

combines with it the J/iommi tpiiiu/iic/olxi of Hccmcr and Schultes, and the 
/. m ' • i .nuavek. Viewed in this collective form, the species is recorded to occur in Guinea, 

Sen- u •!. .'■'eimimi-, A'ubi.i, Egypt, Syria, and the Island of Santa Cruz. 

'I he plant, a fleshy-rooted perennial of vigorous growth, produces smooth, slender evergreen stems. 
Tin h ,ives’in-ijuinate, the l ilies lanceolate, the exterior pair usually bifid, the middle more oblong, 
ii;i* longer than the ri si. all obtuse, muerouate, and very minutely serrulate. The longish petioles are 
ftnghtlv hairy at the base, where is situated a pair of palmately divided stipules. In our specimen the 
peduu. •■■■ inch lieai mu flower (1- 1! j.ircly mony-flow ered, Choisy), and are somewhat shot ter than 
’iv- (idi.iles hraeteate with u pair of small scales just above the middle The sepals ure smooth, equal, 
blunt I v , ate, itIi membranous edges, 'flic corolla is suh-eampaiiulatc, smooth, of a lightish rose- 
colour, suffused with purple; the stamens enclosed, unequal in length; the stigma slender, with a 
pair of roundish lobes. The ovary ]-, two-celled, the cells two-seeded. 

fin. vt rv beautiful climber is no doubt suitable for n greenhouse, if not for the open air; but as 
yet, Mr. KnopeiV gardener has not succeeded in blooming it freely, In the wild state, however, 
whiui '< grows irailing over hushc*, or climbing the trees, iu sandy soil, by the river side, Captain 
..iii.iii i foe'ul il i ■ p-ifii.se (hat he could scarcely discern the leaves from the abundance of the flowers, 
hr: a iliul it requires coiisuleralile space to dcvelopc itself, and that its growth should be eom- 

meiii'ed (iiilv iu The slimmer, inonUr lliut there maybe time iu autumn for the development of the 
flow ei's. Mi. Smith iulorms us that in the summer of lS.iO, a small plant, placed nr the foot of a south 
will] m ,)ul\, lmd eoveieil twq^ve square feet of the wall by September, w hen it was found to be covered 
with lilossoin buds, liul tlie plant being lifted and removed to a conservatory, it sustained a cheek 
which prevented their development. 'When the little peculiarities of its cultivation are ascertained, we 
ex pec L it will heroine a favourite plant. It was introduced many years since, but lost.—M. 


DILlftVYXIA HPVBRA.f 

'/.{OR the opportunity of figuring this very pretty Austialian shrub we are indebted to Messrs. 
JL Henderson, nurserymen, I’iiie Apple Place, Edgeware Hoad, by whom it had been raised about 
two years since from seeds sent by Mr. Drummond. It was exhibited by them at one of the Regent’s 
Park Exhibitions last summer, when a medal was awarded to it. 

It is a free-growing liushy shrub, with erectly-spreading branches, which when young are hairy f 
' but afterwards clothed with a greyish hark. The leaves are scattered, linear, rolled inwards on each 

* Ijf>.in/va pahnata, l/urskulil, clcso. p. \.\. «*■ liilln yma scuba, SthlcchtcmltiUl In LiniHr*a> 

fev&yr-— .... ' " . ‘ 




DILLWYNJA SCAUR A, 





side so ns to present n channel above, obtuse, clothed when young with short, stiff, spreading hairs, 
and having very minute deciduous stipules. The flowers grow in peduueles, axillary or terminal to 
the branches. The calyx is pubescent, somewhat bell-shaped, with the limb spreading, two-lipped, 
the upper lip larger and bifid, the lower with fhree more deeply divided narrow teeth. The standard 
of the corolla has a long claw, with a broad, short limb, emarginato, and laterally expanded so ns to 
bo almost two-lobed, folded slightly up the middle, reflexed, scarlet, with a yellow- claw- and central 
disk; the wings are narrow-, oblong, half as long again as the claw of the standard, deep red; the 
keel is rather shorter, boat-shaped, and attenuated into a recurved point, purplish red above. The 
stamens are free, included in the keel, with short, subulate, glabrous, somewhat curved filament*. 
The ovary is shortly stalked, hairy, gradually attenuated into a short, slender, pyrumidul style, half 
as long as the keel, and recurved suddenly at the summit.; stigma slightly capitate.—A. II. 

The Dillwynias nre a tribe of free-flowering plants, of very neat growth, and generally great, 
favourites among cultivators, and iu consequence of blooming with great freedom and considerable 
certainty, they are found exceedingly useful for decorative as well as exhibition purposes. They 
are principally natives of New South Wales 

Like most of the hard-w-ooded plants, they delight in a peaty soil, liberally intermixed with sand : 
a mixture in the follow ing proportions is fouud very suitable for their growth :—Four parts rich turfy 
peat: tw-o parts mellow turfy loam ; one purt sand ; and one part charcoal, broken to the size of horse- 
beans. These ingredients should bo passed through a sieve with half-inch meshes, and be intimately 
mixed together before using. In selecting plants, take care that they are strong and bushy, with 
plenty of healthy roots; but if the roots are not in u vigorous-growing state, do not pot the plants until 
they are so. If the plants are in good condition, the stronger-grow ing kinds will bear a comparatriely 
large shift with advantage. It is, however, unsafe to shift any plants largely until you ure quite sure 
that your soil is suituble; and therefore, in flnft receiving them from the nursery, it will be better to 
give them u slight shift, and if the soil is suitable, then, when the pots ure full of roots, give a more 
lila-ral one, observing, however, as a general rule, that if is better for a plunt to be short of pot-room 
than to have too much. In shifting, loosen a few- of the mat tod roots round the sides of the bull, and 
take care to make the soil pretty firm at the time of potting. Now-, if you procure nice bushy plants 
at this season (February), if they are nicely rooted in three-inch pots, they muy be removed into pots 
one size larger, or even into six-inch pots, if they arc of the more vigorous-growing kinds. In potting 
take care to use sufficient drainage, and with the very delicate rooting kinds a few crocks, broken 
small, may be intermixed throughout the soil iu addition to the charcoal. Some cultivators recommend 
sand, freestone, or small pebbles for this purpose, but we prefer broken crocks, ns being less likely to 
work their way to the bottom of the pots, or injure the roots. After potting place the plants in the 
warmest end of the greenhouse, or in a close pit or frame, uud do not expose them to cold or arid 
draughts until they get into free growth. Almost all New Holland plants require more heat than 
plants from the Cape, and, indeed, those from low warm valleys a 9 e materially benefited in the 
growing season by a little extra heat, more than is usual for ordinary greenhouse plants. In the 
winter, all New Holland plants require more heat than Heaths, and similar hard-rooted plunts. 
When the young plants give evidence of having their roots in action, it will be time to stop the. shoots 
to induce a bushy- grow th, but do not attempt to stop the plants until they are properly established. 
In stopping you must be ruled by circumstances, such as the habit of the plant, and its disposition to 
produce side branches. Some of the kinds, as 1). c/ara/iPund ruilis, produce their flowers upon long 
shoots, while TKjuniperina,Jloribuiuht, and several more, produce their flowers at the points of short 
shoots, and hence, while those first-named require but little stopping after they are once properly 
formed, except to cut them boldly- in after they have done blooming, those of thqhnbit of TKjunijwrinn 
should have the points of the shoots pinched off iu the growing season whenever they are three inches 
long, us it is upon the multiplication and maturing of a number of small branches that we must depend 
for a good head of bloom. Do not stop any of the kinds later than the end of July, or the young 
shoots will not. get sufficiently ripened to produce flowers. 
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ARTISTIC C0M1JINATI0X8 IN FLOWER GARDENING. 

As tlio plants propress through the summer (they may be set in a warm corner out of doors after 
the middle of June) take care to attend them properly with water, and pot them as frequently as 
appears necessary, but not too late in the season. Syringe the plants frequently to keep them clear of 
red spider, and water them with weak liquid manure once or twice a-week if they arc growing very 
freely. We have said nothing of staking and training, but that must be properly attended to, for unless 
a plant is properly formed in the young state, it will never mako a fine and handsome specimen.—A. 


ARTISTIC COMBINATIONS IN ¥LOWER GARDENING. 

£10R some years past the plantiug of flower beds in masses of one colour has been the prevailing 
fashion, not only in this country but also upon the continent. That the practice is a very good 
one cannot be denied, ns the violent contrasts of distinct or complementary colours has a very striking 
effect. The only drawback upon the system is a want, of intricacy and variety, and lienee some 
gardeners have adopted the mixed system, planting flowers of distinct and contrasting colours in 
concentric circles or distinct straight lines. In this new scheme it is questionable whether we are not 
exchanging the massive and decided for the “little prettinesses” of persons of small intelligence ; and 
it is quite certain that beds so arranged, though they may be individually striking and interesting, 
cannot produce the grand effect of bold masses of properly contrasted and distinct colours. If we wish 
to detract from the size of a garden, these mixed beds are well calculated to assist in such a work; but, 
if boldness and distinctness of expression is wished for. then masses of distinct colours must be 
employed. Originating in this system of planting, is what may be called “ riblioii grouping,” in which 
a long narrow border of distinct colours are blended in imitation of the gaudy ribbons which sometimes 
garnish the shop fronts of silk-mercers, and such borders, when of sufficient length, have a very 
remarkable and striking effect. Thus, for example, a row of dork blue Branching Larkspur for the 
back, with Calceolaria viscosissima next, and then Scarlet Pelargoniums in the front, is said to look 
very fine, and, no doubt, if the border lias a niaigin of grass, a row of Mouglcs’s Variegated or Silver 
Bedding Pelargonium, might be introduced in the front with advantage. 

Again Pentstemon geniianoides core inert with Orange Calceolaria, Purple Seneeio—the dark variety, 
—Dwarf Scarlet Pelargonium and' Lobelia gracilis, or any of the dark blue trailing varieties, would 
afford an excellent, combination. 

Among hardy plants, the following may be planted in lines together:— Delphinium Larloirii or 
chinensc, blue; Lobelia splendent,, scarlet; Yellow Lupine; Crimson Antirrliiiium j Campanula 
carpatica, purple, with, if the edging is grass, Variegated Aljssum in front 

Of annuals of a permanent character the following arc suitable:—Blue Brandling Larkspur, 
Eschscholtzia crocea, Scarlet Intermediate Stock, Phlox Drummondii alba, Eutoca viscula, and dwarf 
dork French Marigold. • 

Mr. Beaton, a year or two back, recommended Verbena renosa, and the common Variegated Pelar¬ 
gonium to be intermixed, to form what some call a sliot-silk bed; and the dark red Calccoluria, inter¬ 
mixed with Brachyeomc iberidifolia, and edged with Campanula rot undifolia alba, is said to produce 
nearly the same effect. Intel-mixed with the pink Ivy-leaved Pelargonium—a low trailing plant,— 
the blue Lobelia, with its flowers resting upqn the foliage of the Pelargonium, looks very pretty; and a 
few plants of the old Verbena Favourite, with its pink flowers, look well mixed with the same Pelar¬ 
gonium. Indeed, we might multiply these combinations ad infinitum ; but the rule of strong, and, as 
far as possible, complementary contrasts, once properly understood, the application of it to plants of 
all kinds is an easy matter—for Hoses, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Dahlias, Antirrhinums, and hundreds of 
our commoner plants are suitable for planting as indicated above. Of the formality of tho system we 
soy nothing: variety, change, and contrast must be had, and no doubt the new system will pteaso for a 
year or two.—A. 
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GI.AZEU PnOMENADES AND GLASS WALLS. 


GLAZKI) PROMENADES AND GLASS WALLS. 

Kl MONO the wonders which the great 1851 has brought to light, gloss walls for horticultural purposes 
are mot the least remarkable for those interested in gardening pursuits. To Mr. Ewing, gardener 
to O. F. Meyriek, Esq., of Rodorgun, Anglesca, belongs the merit of direeting attention to the subject 
at the present time, though a similar plan was proposed many years ago iu the Gardeners' Magazine 
by Mr. Mallet, C. E. of Dublin. Cheap glass and the present building facilities, as exemplilicd in the 
erection of the Crystal Palace, enable us now to profit by the suggestion; though it is matter of doubt 
whether glazed promenades would not be very preferable to walls of glass. Walls, as proposed by M r. 
Ewing, to make the best of them, being very narrow, will contain but u sinull volume of air, and lienee 
must he liable to sudden variations of temperature, being in a few minutes, when the sun strikes upon 
them, exceedingly hot, and on frosty nights correspondingly cold. For the growth of Peaches and 
other stone fruits during the time of setting and stoning, they will require the utmost watchfulness as 
to ventilation, and, indeed, being all glass, in gleamy weather in March and April, it is doubtful 
whether it will be possible to keep anything like nu equable temperature; and every Peach forcer 

JL. knows how difficult it is with the best 

management to set a regular crop of 
fruit. Apart, however, from their 
narrowness, and the small volume of 
, ~ J|| air which they contain, we thiuk with 

j T .. ^Aj Mr. Rivers there is great waste of 

\ ^ *1 glass to no purpose, and that for the 

j ( same, or a little more expense, narrow 

i | a houses of great convenience might be 

i ( constructed, which in addition to oilcr- 

i ) , yv '"yi 77y7 ) ing shelter us promenades, will also 

; j V-A-q ^'' v ^ produce double the quantity of fruit, 

j V . V-i> T^-- ! The annexed engraving represents 

' [ .** a ' louse this kind, in which either 

| -f i yi^Lu i f ^ fruit trees or flowers may be planted, 

| j E .': s ’;’ si ;"if aud the increase of glass’for such a 

m structure is only as thirty to twenty- 
one, and the additional expense ut the 

SUCTION OK A OT.AZV.l) KKOMKSAIUS KO* KKIIT8 OK KLOWK1U). , gmjjg ratio. A llOUSC of tllW kind, 

fifty feet long by twelve feet wide, using the best materials and performing the work in first-rate 
style, would not cost more than £100, and it' ordinary materials were used it might be constructed 
_ for much less. But we believe in all horticultural erections cheapness and durability are not 
synonymous terms, and though a house may be erected for £50, perhaps one of the some size 
at £100 would twenty years hence be the most economical. Besides, as fruit-forcing may be 
considered one of the luxuries of life, we should like to see the trees growing in respectable 
habitations. Mr. Ewing’s glass walls, ns shown by the drawings, would doubtless have a very 
elegant appearance; there is nothing make-shift about them, but they arc worthy of asplace in the 
best appointed gardens, being strong and substantial in evoty respect. In the house represented in 
the engraving, we suppose a neat iron or wood frame-work to be erected permanently, against which 
sashes (all made precisely the same size, viz., seven feet six inches long by three feet six inches wide) 
may be fixed by means of bolts and nuts, and the sashes to slide at the top i*»the usual fashion. If 
two houses of the same size were erected in the same garden, say one for fruit and the other for 
Perpetual Roses, one set of sashes would be sufficient, os the fruit would lx- ripe by the time the sashes 
were required for the Rose-house or winter promenade, and they might be removed from the Rose- 
house in time for the fruit in the spring. At the present time, the middle of January, we huvo buds 
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THE SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 
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covered by large red sheathing scales, the sterile stems grow up very much resembling those of the 
common ginger, and among these grow the flowers on very short scapes, also olothed with loose red 
scales, from among which die flowers issue. The conspicuous part of these flowers consists of two 
series of organs, the exterior tubular below, and cut into three erect oblong segments, white, tinged 
with yellow and rose; die inner sories is reduced to one larger segment, whose tubular base is included 
in the tube of the outer series, and whose limb is rotundate, somewhat folded and undulate at the 
margin, pure white, with yellow at the base. Two or three such flowers are produced on each scape, 
and these are succeeded by the capsulos containing hot acrid seeds, which form the Grains of 
Paradise. 

0- 

THE SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS.* 

B R. HOOKER’S account of the Himalayan Rhododendrons is one of the most beautiful of recent 
contributions to botanical literature, whether in regard to the character of the plants on which it 
treats, or to the execution of the plates, which are admirably drawn by Mr. Fitch, from Dr. Hooka’s, 

. sketches made whil s t travelling in 

N * the most elevated region of the globe. 

^ — v / ' Y'tV *' \ From this tract tbeie are here onu- 

/ |,/ 1 ' v 4 Njdgjr ” ) mcnited no fewer than forty-three 

f , /A | ■ 8 P ec * es Rhododendion, most of 

r uL )\S r them previously unknown to science; 

\ $ L. m f / ^fs.—and of this number, thirty-ono aie 

•” /jwkiJtl Hr Tdtfv 1 w ' , )/&&& depicted in inimitable folio figuies. 

I H. jt ^ csc ■pccies of the Himalayas, and 

B fyn 1 Vjffisf/j II ‘ijp/jll. those of Java recently brought into 

'M’l sL I iVvg - jAl/tMpjd notice — of which latter group we 

lately observed some additional no- 
vclties in the Nurseiy of Messrs. 
Rollison of Tooting—must open up 
a m\-\r «a entirely new Held for planters and 

\ 11 ff ’ hybridizers, and give rise to a eom- 

vk ll /f plote change in the aspect of this 

'\\\ Jj showy and favourito race of hardy 

shrubs. The cultivability and hurdi- 
ness of the pure Sikkim species must, 
■ as yet, be considered an unsettled 

fl point; hut they cannot fail to havo a 

. V® material influence on the future cross- 

anoDOBtxDsos utmon a, ear. iwoioidu. breeding of our present hardy races. 

Now that Dr. Hooker’s work is completed, we purpose giving a brief and connected enumeration 
of the new kinds he has figured, embodying sqme corrections he has sinoo published. We shall take 
another opportunity to offer a few observations on the climate of Sikkim, from another source. Dr. 
Hooker arranges the species os follows:— Of 

I. Calyx obsolete. Corolla broadly campanula!?, hemispherical at the base. Stamens 18—20 (rarely 10). 
Ovary 10—20 celled. Trees with ample leaves, and, capitate, often crowded flowers. 

JR. Falmneri (J. D. Hooker). Plate 10.—A large tree, thirty feet high, having very large broad blunt leaves, 
ferruginous and veiny beneath; and dense bends of small ten-lobod white flowers. Elevation 10 to 12,000 feot 
JL Hoigvmx (J, D. H.), Plate 16.—A bush twolve to twenty feet high, with large leaves, silvery beneath, and 
close beads of pale rosy-lilac eight to ton-lobod flowers. Elevation 10 to 12,000 feet, in moist alpine forests. 

JR. argtnteum (J. D. H.) Plato 9.—A noblo tree, thirty feet high, with very large obovste-oblong leaves, 
and large heads of pure white flowers. Elevation 8 to id,000 feet. 


•noDootxBaaH LKPinori m, ear. vlosso'ioidm. 


* The Rhododendrons of Sikkim Himalaya. By Dr. J. D. Hooker. M.D., R.N. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker. Complete in 
Three Puts. London * Reeve and Benham. 





TUB BIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 



IL Calyx cupular, hemispherical or scutelliform, obsoletely lobed. Corolla campanulate, flvo-lobed. Stamens 
10—10. Ovary 6—16 oclled. Large flowering shrubs, with very glabrous leaves. 

If. Auckland* (J. D. H.). Plate 11.—A noble species, four to eight feet high, with large leaves, and heads of 
few largo broad shallow flowers, white, tinged with pink, and veiny. Elevation 7 to 6,000 feet, in the drier 
valleys. This proves to be the if. Griffithii of Wight, which name must take precedence of if. Auckland*. 

if. Thornton* (J. D. H.). Plato 12. — A magnificent bush, 8 to 10 or 16 feet high. The loaves are broad, flat, 
and rounded, and the campanulate flowers are of a deep blood-red colour, very brilliant. Elevation 11 to 13,000 
feet. if. candelabrum (J. D. H.)j plate 20; a very handsome bush, with the flowers sulphur-ooloured, edged 
with rose, and growing at a similar elevation, is now found to be merely a variety. 

IIL Calyx subfoliacoous, five-partite, lobos submembranaccous. Corolla infundibuliform or campanulate, tube 
^elongated. Stamens 10—18. Ovary 6—6 celled. Shrubs, frequently epiphytes, leaves lepidate beneath. 

if Dalhourico (J. D. H.). Plates 1 and 2.—This is the finest of the raco. Its form an epiphytal shrub, six to 
eight feet high, with moderate-Bised leaves, and very largo lily-like fragrant white blossoms, which in age assume 
a delicate roseate tinge. Elevation 6 to 9,000 feet, in humid forests of the temperate zone. 

if. Edgeworth* (J. D. II.). Plato 21. A beautiful shrub, of moderate size, often pendulous from trees or 
rocks, having largo ferruginous leaves, downy beneath, and producing largo white flowers two or three togother. 
Elevation 7 to 9,000 feet, in damp temperate forests. 

if. barbatum (Wallich.). Plato 3. — A tree forty to sixty feet high, bearing compact heads of rose-coloured 
flowers. Elevation 9 to 11,000 feet, in damp forests of the temperate zone. if. lanci/olmm (J. D. H.) ; plate 4 ; 
a shrub six to eight feet high, found at 8 to 10,000 feet elevation, is considered a variety of this superb species. 

if. cihatnni (J. 1). II.). Plate 21.—A small hairy shrub, two feet high, with largish leaves, and small clusters 
of purplish flow or*. Elevation 9 to 10,000 feet, in temperate rocky volleys of the interior. 

if glaurum (J. D. H.). Plate 17. —A beautiful little shrub, averaging two frot high, the leaves small, oblong, 
very glaucous beneath, the flowers in comparatively large clusters, of a lively rose pink. Elevation 10 to 12,000 
feet. 

if. pitmtlum (J. D. II). Plate 14.—A very elegant littlo plant, the smallest of the Sikkim species, rooting 
amongst moss, growing three or four inches high, and hearing pretty pink flowers on long stalks. Elevation 
12 to 14,000 fiet. 

IV Calyx small or obsolete, rarely flvo-toothed, lobes equal. Corolla campanulate, or with the limb contracted 
below its base, and subinfundibuliform. Stamens 10. Ovary 6—10 celled. Shrubs sometimes lepidote. 

H. Campbellia (J. I). IL). Plate 6. — A fine tree, the characteristic species of Daijeeling. The rose-scarlet 
flowers are iu close round heads; the leaves ore narrow and rusty beneath. Elevation 9 to 10, or 11,000 feet, in 
the tcmpciatc valleys. This is tho if. mlaguietm of the Botanical Magazine, and is now considered only a 
variety of if arboreum. 

if. ITatlichu (J. D. II.), Plate 5. — A shrub, eight to ten foot high, with brood elliptical loaves, anil flowers of 
a lllac-roso colour. Elevation 11 to 13,000 feet. This aud tho following are now ranked by I>r. Hooker as 
varieties of if. campanulatum. 

if. tcrugtnomm (.1. I). H.). Plato 22. -A handsome shrub, growing four feet high, with blunt leaves, rusty 
beneath, and large heads of lilac rosy flowers. Elevation 12 to 14,000 feet. 

if. Wight* (J. D. II.). Plate 27. — A very handsome shrub, of teu feet high, with rather large flat leaves, 
rufous beneath, and.large heads of pale yellow flowers, marked witn red spots. Elevation 12 to 14,000 feet, 
in the olpino valleys, where it la tho most prevalent species. 

if. lanatum (J. D. H.). Plate 16.—A neat-looking large shrub, tho young bark, stalks, and under part of the 
leaves covered with white cottony tomentum; the flowers aro sulphur-ooloured, spotted with red. Elevation 
10 to 12,000 feet 

if. fulgent (J. D. II.). Plato 26.—A very showy shrub, growing four foot high, with broad foliage, woolly and 
purplisn beneath, and denso round heads of the richest blood-red flowers. Elevation 12 to 14,000 foot, in the 
valleys of the interior. • 

JR. campylocarpum (J. D. H.). Plate 30.—A handsomo polo-flowered bush, of about six feet high, which, 
from its gr^eful and delicate inflorescence, Dr. Hooker regards as the most charming of the Sikkim species, 
claiming precedence over its more gaudy congeners. The leaves aro short and brood, and tho flowers are of a pure, 
spotless sulphur-colour, produced in large heads. Elevation 11 to 14,000 fret 

V. Calyx short coriaceous, five-lobed or tooth ed, the upper generally elongated, sometimes subulate. Corolla funnel- 
shaped, tube narrowed. StamenB 10—20. Ovary 6—10 celled. Shrubs with leaves lepidote beneath. 

if. Madden* (J. D. H.). Plate 18.—A fine shrub, six to eight feet high, with sharp-pointed leaves, bright 
ferruginous beneath, and heads of three or four large white long funnel-shaped blossoms. Elevation 0000 fret, in 
the drier temperate valleys. 

if. cinnabarimm (J. D. II.). Plate 8.— A small, and, according to Dr. Hooker, vory elegant shrub, with snqoll 
pendulous cinnabar-coloured flowers. Elevation 10 to 12,000 fret It ie considered poisonous to cattle and guats, 
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and the smoke of the wood when employed as tool causes the eyes to inflame and the checks to swell. Jt. Roylti 
(J. D. H.); plate 7; a small shrub, with neat oral leaves, rusty beneath, and small heads of rosy coppery-tingod 
flowers, tipped with blue in the bud, and growing at an elevation of 10 to 11,000 feet, is a variety. 

VI. Calyx subfoliaceous, fire-partite. Tube of the corolla short, tinged at the base, tho lobes patent concave. 
Stamens 6—10. Stylo dbbclavate. Ovary 6-celled. Shrubs often small, epiphytes or terrestrial, with 

leaves densely lepidoto (except in R. pendulum). 

Jt. camMxeeflanm. (J. D. H.). Plate 28.—A small slender shrub, pendulous from trees or rocks, with elliptic 
leaves, brown and dotted beneath with ruat-ooloured scales, and producing from the ends of the shoots two or three 
abnormal white flowers, which in form resemble those of a single Camellia. Elevation 9 to 10,000 feet 

22. pendulum ( J. D. H.). Plate IS.—A small pendulous epiphytal species, with small white flowers growing 
two or three together from tho top of the shoots. Elevation 9 to 11,000 feet. ' 

22. talignum (J. D. H.). Plate 23a.—A pretty diminutive shrub, two to four foot high, with small narrow 
leaves, the branches terminated by a few shallow spreading yellow flowers. Elevation 7,000 feet Dr. Hooker 
now combines under the name of 22. kpidotum (Wallich), this, 22. obomtum, and the following22. elaagnoidet 
(J. D. H.); pinto 23b; a charming diminutive plant, growing in clumps like heather, the small loaves arranged in 
semi-roscttcs, and the bread shallow flowers more like a Cistus than an ordinary Rhododendron, varying in colour 
from yellow to purple. Elevation 12 to 16,000 feet. 


VII. Calyx subfoliaceous five-parted or lobed, lobes short roundod. Tube of corolla, short funnel-shaped, lobes 

of limb elongated, narrow spreading entire. Stamens N. Style slender. Ovary 5-ecllcd. Lepidoto 

shrubs, with Azalea-like flowers. 

22, virgatum (J. D. II.). Plate 26a. —A small glaucous shrub, growing four feet high, and producing small 
purplish rod flowers. Elevation 8 to 9000 foot. A variety of this is tho 22. triflorum (J. D. II.); plate 19; which 
forms a small shrub, four to six feet high, bearing pule greenish-yollow flowers in threes at the end of the branches, 
and grows at an elevation of 7 to 9000 feet. 

22. nivale (J. D. H.), Plato 26b. —A small depressed shrub, spreading to a foot or two in diameter, with 
woody branches, hearing small leaves, and small rosy flowers. “ The latest to bloom, and curliest to mature its 
seeds, by far the smallest in foliage, and proportionally largest in flower, most lepidoto in vesture, humble iu 
stature, rigid in texture, deformed in habit, yet the most odoriferous; it may be recognised even in the herbarium 
as the production of the loftiest elevation on tho surface of tho globe—of the most excessive climate—of the joint 
influences of a scorching sun by day, and the keenest frosts at night —of the greatest drought, followed in a few 
Iioutb by a saturated atmosphere—of the balmiest calm, alternating with the whirlwind of the Alps.” Its odour 
resembles that of eau-de-cologne. This species grows at an elevation of 18,000 foot, far above the ordinary 
limit of phmnogamic vegetation. 

22. setomm (Don). Plate 20.—A diminutive and elegant plant, from a span to a foot high, with small eoria- 
ceous leaves, and very numerous scattered lively rosy-purple flowers. Elevation 13 to 16,000 feet. It has a 
good deal the aspect of Rbodora, hut tho flowers arc more copious and brighter, and the foliage is box-like and 
evergreen. “ The Sikkim Ehotcas and Thibotians attribute the oppression and head-aches attending the crossing 
of the loftiest passes of Eastern Himalaya to the strong resinous odour of this and 22. antlwpogon. The species 
certainly abounds to within a few miles of the summit of all tho passes, and after hot sunshine fills the atmosphere 
with its powerful aroma, too heavy by far to bo agreeable.” A useful volatile oil would probably be yielded by 
distillation of the foliage. 

The most striking species among the foregoing are:— R. Dalhousiee, Madtlcni, Edgeworthii, and 
Grffithii, which aro remarkable for their vory large white flowers, the latter differing from the 
'others in its shallow-cupped form; It, argenteum on account of its fine foliage and compact heads of 
white flowers; It. Falconeri and Hodgsoni for their peculiarly dense globular inflorescence, and large 
broad blunt leaves j R.Thomsoni and fulgens for their rich blood-coloured flowers; It. glaucam for its 
neat habit, glaucous leaves, and pretty pink blossoms; R. eampylocarpum, Wightii, and lanatum, for 
their sulphur-coloured flowers; and R. eleeagnoidcs, salignum, virgatum, nivale, and pumilum for their 
small size, and general dissimilarity from the ordinary aspect of Rhododendrons. 

Setting aside the question of cultivability, which can only be settled by experience, and admitting 
all the larger growing species to be-yif cultivable—fine conservatory ornaments, we should select an 
the most distinct and promising for general cultivation, the following species:— R. Thomsoni, fulgens, 
Dalhousiec, Maddeni, Wightii, .glaucum, campylocarpvm, and Griffithii. It may be worth while to 
add, as an encouragen&ht to cultivators, that two at least of the species— R. barbatum and Campbclliee, 
have been successfully cultivated in this country, as also has been the epiphytal R. javanicum. 

Some of the species naturally inhabit what may be called the temperate regions of the Himalaya, 
while others occur only within the alpine range, and some even rise above that to the arctic region 
t and approach the perpetual snow. It. will, therefore, be manifestly improper that they should all be 
treated alike, Without reference to these peculiarities.—M. 
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CAMPANULA YIDALII. 


| HE accompanying figure of this very fine Bell-flower of the Azores, is made 
from a plant which bloomed last August, in the nursery of Messrs. Osborn 
and Son, of Fulham. The spcciea was originally found by Captain Vidal, 
after whom it is named, on on insulated rock on the east coast of Flores one 
of the Azorean group of Islands, and specimens were presented by him to 
H. C. Watson, Esq. Subsequently it has been communicated by T. Hunt, Esq., 
Her Majesty’s Consul at the Azores. Living plants appear to have been first 
obtained by Messrs. Osborn, from seeds sent to England by Mr. Wallace, and 
our figure is made from one of them. Last year, however, our coadjutor, Mr. 
Ayres, obtuined seeds from the same source; and a further supply, recently re¬ 
ceived, will place the Campanula Vidalii (first described and named by Watson 
in Hooker’s leones Plantarum, vii., t., 684) within reach of cultivators generally. 

The habit of the plant is sub-shrubby, with thickened branching stems. These grow up 
at first from four to six inches high, and retain foliage only at the top, in a semi-rosette 
fashion. Near the top is produced a series of branches (in our plants raised last spring, from four to 
seven in number), which also grow to the length of four or five inches, and then terminate in a tuft of 
leaves. From the centre of these shoot out the flower stems, which grow about two feet high, and bear, 
towards the end, their nodding, bell-shaped flowers, which are either disposed in a raceme, or in plants 
of greater vigour, in a somewhat paniculate manner below. The leaves are smooth, shining, spathulatc- 
oblong, with crenated margins, very thick, between leathery and fleshy in texture j those scattered on 
the flowering stems being smaller, narrower, and less crenated. The flowers are white, and have the 
remarkable contracted form shown in the figure. The plant sketched in the background of the accom¬ 
panying plate is one of the smaller examples selected from the seedlings of last spring. The largest 
plants from the same sowing are about a foot high, each with six or seven brunches. The indication 
of paniculate inflorescence is taken from a native specimen. It is a very ornamental plant, and, 
unlike muny maritime species, perfectly cultivable. It, however, requires protection from frost.—M. 

Contrary to expectation, this Campanula proves to be of easy cultivation, and a very free-blooming 
and graceful plant j so much so that being quite shrubby in habit, it must become exceedingly useful 
for the flower-garden, and also for the greenhouse stage. In cultivation, the best time to sow it will 
be in February, using a light porous soil, and placing the pot in a temperature of from fifty to sixty 
degrees; water slightly, and the young plants will make their ap]<earance in about a fortnight. When 
of sufficient siae prick them off, cither singly into small, or five or six into a larger pot, and place 
them in a frame with a little warmth, so that they can be properly nursed until they are thoroughly 
established. Through the summer they may be grown in a cold frame or in the open air, in a shel¬ 
tered comer, supplying them plentifully with water, and shifting them into large pots as they require 
it. By vigorous growth, two or three sets of branches may be produced the first season, and each 
will produce a spike of flowers. 

For growing specimen plants, a very suitable soil may bo formed of turfy loam, leaf mould, and 
turfy peat in equal proportions, liberally intermixed with gritty stones and coarse sand. The pots 
must be thoroughly drained, and care must bo taken that the plants are plentifully supplied with 
water whenever they require it 

For the use of the flower-garden, plants grown in three or four-inch pots will be sufficiently large; 
and, in planting out, one plant may be allowed to every square foot of border. Fresh plants will 
require to be raised every season, but whether from seed or by cuttings remains to he proved. The 
plant, however, is strictly a perennial, and hence will not, when raised from Beed, flower until the 
second year. For bedding purposes we fancy this is likely to become an excellent plant There can. 
be no question but it will form an exceedingly interesting group.—A. 
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THE CULTURE OF ALPINE PLANTS. 

LINNAJA BOREALIS. 

■ OOKING through the range of ornamental gardening we find no elan of plants that indi¬ 
cate better than Alpines the presence at least of pure taste and botanical knowledge. 
The possessor of a collection of these is always a person of superior intelligence, ac¬ 
quainted with at least some of the branches of botanical philosophy, and always pos¬ 
sessed of a decided love of nature, and of a taste guided alone by her laws, unbiassed 
by the influences of art The increasing desire for Alpine plants among horticulturists 
seems to indicate an increasing regard for the simple poetry, as 
well as the science of naturo. In a public garden a collection of 
Alpines is of great importance in a scientific point of view, affording 
the student opportunities of studying in a living state those forms 
of vegetation that adorn inhospitable regions he may neier have an 
opportunity of visiting, as well os those whose native homes on the summits of our highest mountains 
are often as effectually beyond liis reach. But the gradual, and by no means slow, extension of a 
taste for Alpines throughout society generally, which has of late years been especially observable, 
does not arise alone from the extension of botany as a science, but from a desire for the reproduction 
of those traits of simple beauty in nature, which poets of the Wordsworth school love to contemplate, 
and which we all associate with our purest emotions, and with the first dawning ot poetic funcy on 
our nature-loving hearts. 

It is the purpose of the present papers to introduce, from time to time, to the attention of the readers 
of tho Garden Companion some of the more interesting of the Alpine plants; and vve have thought 
that we could not commence with a more appropriate subject than Luiwra borealti >,—a plant whose 
intrinsic beauty and perfect applicability as on object of cultivation are only cxctllcd by the interest 
and importance of its associations in the history of botany. Whether seen in its native fir woods, 
forming a carpet of leafy verdure, to the exclusion of every other plant, or as a garden specimen, 
enveloping with its dense foliage tho pot in which it grows, it is alike an object of beauty and atti ac¬ 
tion to evely one whewe eye is open to the loveliness of tho vegetable world. But to the naturalist the 
Linntea is a plant of especial interest, commemorating os it does the memory of one whose name 
(whatever may be said of his system) will long be venerated above all others by the votoiics of natural 
science. 

We need scarcely mention that it is a beautiful little plant, with small trailing Bhrubby stems, and 
these entwining together and spreading iu all directions amongst the thin grass of the wood, form 
bright groen leafy patches, often of large exteut, from which tho graceful pendent flowers are produced 
somewhat sparingly, but sometimes in abundance. The flowers arc said to be very fragrant at night 
with the scent of the Meadow-sweet; but this we have not observed. As Smith tells us, it was first 
found in “an old fir wood at Inglismaldie, on the borders of Meornahire,” in 1795, by Professor James 
Beattie, junior; but since Beattie’s day many new stations have been discovered for the plant in 
different ports of Scotland, more particularly in the counties of Perth, Inverness, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Kincardine, and Forfar. Only one locality is, however, recorded for it in England, viz., in a plantation 
of Scotch firs at Catcherside, in tho parish of Hartburn, Northumberland, where it was discovered by 
Miss Emma Trevelyan. It generally grows in the open but shady parts of old fir woods. 

In regard to the cultivation of this plant, it may be remarked that the nature of its native habitats 
would seem to indicate a plant of difficult culturo, and such is indeed the prevalent opinion respecting 
it. This is howeyor erroneous. Few plants so peculiar in the choioe of native stations stand cultiva¬ 
tion so well, and few that are so decidodiy partial to the shade, stand exposure to sunshino with so 
happy results. It ought, of course, to bo quartered in the frame of Alpines; but on being planted 
should reoeive a larger pot than almost any other species, in order that it may have room to extend its 
procumbent wiry shoots. In the preparation of the soil, decayed leaves and rotten wood ought to form 
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the principal ingredients; and, indeed, if the plant is wished to he cultivated on a rockwork it cannot 
be better placed than in the hollow of an old trank filled with soil, for under such circumstances it finds 
congenial conditions for growth, and soon covers the mass with better effect than perhaps any other 
plant that can be chosen. In this way it is peculiarly desirable for a small ornamental rockwork 
where neatness is requisite. 

We have said that the Linnaa delights in shade; but it is only nnder certain circumstances that 
this delight ought to be indulged in by the cultivaflirs. The more shade that is given the fewer 
flowers are produced, and vice versa. Where it is wished to have a good pot specimen or a small log 
one, it is therefore necessary, so soon as the plant is established to allow it pretty free exposure to the 
sun, of course sheltering it from the hot noonday sunshine of the summer months, as is essential for 
success with all “ Alpines.” When thus treated the plant assumes a much more compact habit, and 
Sowers much more freely than when allowed to diffuse its long straggling flowerless shoots, under the 
influence of shade and moisture; indeed, a well established plant will be annually covered with 
blossoms. The cultivator will of course understand that moisturo at the root is an essential requisite, 
although all flooding ought to be joalously guarded against. 

Those plants that record in their names the memories of departed botanists are cherished with 
especial care by all who entertain feelings of gratitude towards those who have gone before them in 
the pleasant paths of our fair science. Every grower of Pines looks upon Douglasii as one of his 
most endeared treasures; who can grow Heaths without having M'Nabiana in some of its varieties P 
or what collection of Mosses is complete without the genus Hookeria, whose prototype may be justly 
regarded as their presiding genius in Britain ? On the same principle we claim for Linnaa a place in 
every European collection of Alpines, as recording the memory of one dear to ever true botanist. The 
poet has well said— 


“ Then botanists trust 
The lingering gleam of their departed lives 
To floral record, and the silent heart,— 

Depositories faithful and more kind 
Than fondest epitaph; for, if those (nil, 

What boots the sculptured tomb ? And who can bln me— 
Who rather wonld not envy—men that feel 


This mutual confidence; if, from such source 
The practice flow; if thence, or Cram a deep 
And general humility in death ? 

Nor should 1 much condemn it, if it eprlng 
From disregard of Time's destructlve'power, 
And only capable to prey on things 
Of earth, and human nature's mortal part:" 


Whilo we warmly invite the extended cultivation of the Linnaa, we would caution every reader to 
abstain from being instrumental in aiding the extermination of this rare plant from even one of the 
stations whese it is found in wild luxuriance. Long may the Linnaa flourish in the woods of 
northern Europe, a lasting monument to the unparalled zeal, perseverance, and love of nature, that 
characterized the “ Father of Naturalists! ”—G. 


THE CANNA TEIBE AS BEDDING PLANTS. 

f HE culture of this tribe of plants for bedding purposes is at once so simple, and attended with 
so little trouble, as to deserve the attention of every one who has space to spare for them. Their 
appearance, in suitable situations, is magnificent in the extreme, and planted in beds on a lawn, they 
impart an exotic character which no other plant that I know of can be employed to produce. Lost 
season I succeeded in producing a very fine effect by planting six plants of Canna gigantea, at two 
yards apart, through a large bed of scarlet Geraniums, which, from being situated on level ground, and 
in a conspicuous situation from several points, required something to break the monotony of the bed in 
that particular place. This arrangement was much admired, and not without reason—for the splendid 
foliage and bright flowers, waving gracefully about with every gust of wind, imparted an effect at once 
lively and unique. 

Our {dan is to take up the plants when the frost has ent them down in the autumn, and to pot them 
in eight-inch pots, mid place thorn under the stage of a greenhouse, or the back part of a conservatory, 
keeping them nearly dry until tho first week in February, when they are placed in an early vinery, 
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and watered freely until they have made a tolerable growth. We then begin to inure them gradually 
to a lower temperature by transferring them to the greenhouse, then to cold pits, and finally to the 
open air; and in the lost week in May, or the first in June, we plant them in beds previously trenched 
and enriched with good strong decomposed manure. We give them abundance of water when they 
are planted, and afterwards treat them occasionally to a copious soaking of liquid manure. For the 
outsides of the beds we use Canna coccinea, which grows two feet; the next range is C. patent, from 
three to four feet j and in the centre C. gigantea, four to six feet.— J OHN Cox, gardener to W. Welle, E*q. 
Redleqf. 




Camptosbma btjbicunihtm, Hooker and Amott. Buby-flowcred Camptosema.—Order Fabacerc (Leguminous 
plants).—The Kennedy* eplendens of some. A luxuriant climbing stove shrub, with trifoliolato leaves, consisting 
of smooth petiolate oblong or oblong-elliptical retuse leaflets. The flowors produced in summer are in long 
drooping racomes, and are deep ruby-red, and about as large as those of Kennedy* rulticunda. It is from 
Southern Brazil, and was introduced from the German gardens about 1848. It is a very showy plant for a 
warm house, where there is abundant space for its growth, but does not flower when restricted. See Botanical 
Magazine , t. 4608. 

Cedronei.la cana, Hooker. Hoary-leaved Cedronolla.—Order Lamiacc® (Labiate tribe).—A showy border 
flower, apparently quite hardy and free-growing. It is a branched hoary herb, two and a-half to throe feet high. 
The loaves aro cordate-ovate, or approaching to hastate in the lower parts of the plant, smaller and narrower 
above. The false whorls of flowers form a long and crowdod spike at the onds of the numerous compactly 
branched stems; the corollas have a long narrow tube, and a toothed middle-lobe to the lower lip, and aro of a 
lively rose-colour. It is a native of Texas, and has beon introduced in 1860 to Kew. It flowers through the 
summer months. See Botanical Magazine, t. 4618. 

Potisntiixa. AM.mav\,Vambe»tedet. Throe-toothed Himalayan Potcntilla. Order Rosaceoo (Rosewort tribe). 
—A very handsome hardy perennial plant, well figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4613. It is of suffruticose 
habit, with ascending purplish stoms from a woody root; they grow six inches to a foot high, and Iwar ternate 
leaves on longish petioles, the leaflets aro cunonte-obovate, trifid at the apex,"and of a deep green colour, paler 
beneath. The large showy flowers consist of five obcordate spreading petals, and grow singly on terminal 
peduncles. It comes from Sikkim and other parts of the Himalayas, where it is found at 12,000 to 13,000 feet 
elevation. It was introduced by Dr. Hooker in I860, to the Royal Botanio Garden, Kew. It is a summer- 
flowering plant. 

Acer cercinatvm, Funk. Circinate Maple.—Order Aeeraeese (Maple tribe).—A handsome moderate-sized 
Lardy deciduous tree, with pendulous-crooked branches, and palmate leaves, which are of a deliepte green when 
young, and change in autumn to a lovely rose-crimson. The leaves hurst in spring from a case of crimson leaf- 
scales. The flowers are purple, with white petals. The wood is fine-grained, white, and very tough. This tree, 
or rather large bush, has been introduced by the Horticultural Society from Oregon, and its foliage is represented 
in Paxton’e Flower Garden, ii., 147. 

Philadelphub Satoumi, Siebold. Japanese Mock Orange. — Ordor Philadelphacese (Syringa tribe). — An 
ornamental hardy deciduous summer-blooming shrub, nearly allied to P. laxtu. It is a slender bush, with the 
lower leaves oval-lanceolate acuminate with a few sharp serratures, and the upper leaves lanceolate very much 
acuminated and entire; the under surface is slightly hairy, the upper deep green. The flowors are largo, white, 
four-petalled, growing either singly or in pairs at the oud of slender lateral shoots, or, as Dr. Lindley suspects 
(JPaxt. FI. Gard., ii. 102), from a dried specimen supposed to be of the same species, coming, in mature plants, in 
interrupted racemes with linear, almost filiform, bracts. It was introduced from Japan in 1860. 

Pernrttva ciliaius, Bon. Ciliated Pemettya.—Order Ericaoee (Heathwort tribe).—A hardy evergreen 
low-growing bush, with bard dark green ovate serrated leaves, covered slightly with stiff brown hairs on the 
under side. The flowers grow in numerous erect dense racemes, and are succeeded by deep reddish brown 
depressed berries, which render the plant vory ornamental for an American border. It is figured in tho Horti¬ 
cultural Society’e Journal, vi. 268. From the mountains of South Brasil. Introduced in 1849, by Messrs. Veitch 
of Exeter. 

Eucuypria coreipolia, CavaniUet. Heart-leaved Eueryphia. — Order Hypericace® (Tutsan tribe). — A fine 
overgreen shrub, supposed to be hardy or nearly so. It has a stiff hard-wooded habit. The leaves are sessile, 
leathery, two to three inches long, oblong heart-shaped, dark green, and downy beneath. Tho flowero appear to 
he white, about as large as a small Camellia, and grow singly in (he axils of the upper leaves. Messrs. Veitch of 
Exeter having imported it from Chiloe and Patagonia, wbonoe it was sent in 1860 by Mr. Lobb. Its flowering 
season is not known. 
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Liumt simouM, Findley. Chinese Lily.—Order Liliaceso (Lilywort tribe).—This is a small greenhouse 
summer-flowering bulbous plant, very closely related to L. coneolor. The stems are about a foot hi g h, covered 
with short down, and furnished with scattered oblong linear leaves; they bear two or three’ flowers at the top; 
thoso are small, deep scarlet, with revolute segments destitute of worts, but having the nectariferous channel at 
the base bordered by short hairs. It is a native of China, and was introduced originally in 1824; Mr. Fortune 
re-introduced it in 1850 to the nursery of Messrs. Standish and Noble of Bagshot. 

Buomeua lonoifolia, Radge. Long-leaved Bromelia.—Order Bromeliace® (Bromeliad tribe).—A fine pine- 
applo-like Btovo porennial, with narrow, channelled, coarsdy-spine-toothcd leaves, nearly two feet long, and pro¬ 
ducing a large central compact head of showy rose-coloured flowers, with a few narrow orimson spiny bracts at the 
base. It is a very showy plant, and was produced in August last before the Horticultural Society, by Mr. Hender¬ 
son, of the Wellington Nursery. A native of Guiana. It is figured in Paxton’t Flower Garden, iL, t. 65. 
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unequally two-lipped, the viola j>vhol*fou*. 

lower lip large, blue, and 

yeOow at tho base, the upper small and yellowish. It is abundflnt in some parts of the East Indies, and pro¬ 
bably inhabits Coylon, having been sent to Kew by Mr. Thwaites, from tho Botanic Garden at Peradenia. It 
flowers in September. There is a figure at t. 4620 of the Rotanieal Magazine. It bean the names of Wulfmia 
Notmiam, Ghumthut NoUmiana, and G. malalarioa: 


VIOLA rVHOLSWOLIA. 
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ON PREPARING SOILS AND COMPOSTS. 

(SINCE the use of manure in a liquid state has become so very fashionable among both professional 
Qv and amateur oultivators, it is doubtfhl whether too little attention has not been paid to the use of 
proper soils and composts, for though manure, in the liquid state is a convenient and excellent aid, it 
is quite certain that a properly prepared compost, as containing all the ingredients which a plant can 
require from the soil, is the best to be used. According to old rules, or, indeed, to practices of the 
present time, composts consist of various ingredients mixed together in the prepared or decomposed 
state, as mellow loam, leaf-mould, rotten dung, &c. These, though good and healthy, except in special 
cases, are not calculated to induce luxuriant growth, for the manure of old hot-beds, the kind generally 
used, is not rich, neither is the soil from old commons, which is generally preferred. Now, in the 
growth of plantg, more especially for purposes of exhibition, it is customary to limit the bum of the pots 
for certain kinds of plants, and hence those who aim at high cultivation, have to seek in rich compost 
what the plants under other circumstances would find in a quantity of soil; in fact, they endeavour to 
concentrate, in a given space, the fertility of a larger volume of material. Without entering into the 
rationale of the subject, it is well-known that annual and soft-woodod plants require more manure than 
shrubs and trees, and hence, to get the greatest quantity of nourishment into the smallest space, 
without, at the same time, making the soil or compost unhealthy, is a secret worth knowing. 

Although much has been written in favour of guano, superphosphate of lime, and other manures, 
wc never use them. In the stable, the cow-shed and the sheep-walk, all that is required for horticul¬ 
tural purposes may be found, and hence no risk need be run of this being too strong, or that too weak. 
If it were given as a problem, “ What is tho best compost to prepare for the general cultivation of soft- 
wooded plants?” the following would be our answer:—Procure from a suitable place two cart loads of 
rich loam with the turf on, and as free from oxide of iron as possible; then get from tho nearest 
stable, where the horses are highly fed, a large cart load of dung, selecting that which has been 
thoroughly soaked with urine—for it must be recollected the urine carries off the soluble salts of the 
food of the animal, and the excretia the mineral, and hence it is very important that both should be 
had. When you have got the loam and manure home, place each in a separate heap, three or four 
yards apart, shaking the manure out, and.mixing it together just the same as you would to prepare it 
for a hotbed, only do not allow it to heat too violently; to prevent which it will be necessary to shake 
it out every three or four days. In a fortnight it will be fit for use; then commence, as you would to 
form a hotbed, by marking out the ground, say six feet long and four feet wide, and upon this place a 
layer of the hot dung nine inches deep, and then a layer of .loam, and so proceed, reserving a good 
layer of loam for the top, until all is used. In forming the bed, beat tho manure firmly as you proceed, 
hut leave the loam loose, and square the work up properly at the last Then place over tho heap loose 
'Titter to the thickness of twelve or eighteen inches, and cover the whole with mats closely pegged 


down; the object being to excite fermentation, and to prevent the escape of the ammonia and other 
essential gases. The heap may remain in this state for a fortnight or three weeks, or until the heat 
begins to decline, then turn it over, taking care to threw the sides into the middle, and to mix the 
loam and dung thoroughly throughout. The covering must be again put on as before, and remain on 
until fermentation has almost ceased. Here then we have a compost as rich as the manure it is formed 
of; but it is so strong that great caution must be exercised in its use, or injury will be the result. To 
prepare it, however, lay it out in thin ridges, fork it over onoe a-week to expose it to the ameliorating 
influence of the weather, bnt protect it from drenching rains, which would soon wash all the nutriment 
away. After being exposed for a few weeks to tho full air, tho outsides of the ridges will he fit for 
use; hut if it could he exposed for twelve months before using it would be all the better. Except for 
very strong-growing plants, this soil is too strong for general purposes, and hence—more especially 
when used in a fresh state—a portion, say fine third, of fresh loom should be mixed with it. 

The above is a compost which we can recommend for soft-wooded plants of all loads, and in it, 
when properly prepared, plants may be grown stronger, and more healthy, in three-inch pots than 










“TUE QUEEN OF FLOWERS”—VICTORIA REGIA. 


they ore generally wen in pots of double the size. Nurserymen would do well to pay more attention 
to this subject, as they frequently put their patrons to the expense of carriage of large pots when 
smaller ones would do. This, or soil similarly constituted, forms the staple in which the magnificent 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Hoses, &c., seen at the London exhibitions are grown, 
and its strength accounts for the wondrous growth attained in such small pots. The spring is the beet 
time to prepare such compost, keeping it turned weekly throughout the summer; but a good stock 
should always be kept, so that it may be properly sweetened before using.—A. 


“THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS’’—VICTORIA REGIA. 

“ A fiiir imperial flower; 

She seem’d dsnignM for Flora’s hand, 

The sceptre of her power.”—Cowran. 

’ifT is little more than two years since the Royal Water-Lily was successfully introduced to cultivation. 
A No other merely ornamental plant has, in so short a period, given rise to so proiuso a literature as 
now exists peculiar to itself, and which details almost every phase of its history. Not to speak of the 
magnificent works of Lindley and Hooker, which have been published to illustrate this most magnificent 
of all plants, our periodical literature lias, during the last two years, devoted more attention to it than 
to any other single topic connected with the science of Botany. Magazines of Science, of Literature 
and of Art, Newspapers, Journals of Botany, Natural History, Horticulture, of Light Reading for the 
Million, and of Philosophy for the Learned, have all and each done homage to the Queen of Flowers. 

The novelty of the Royal Water Lily has now passed over, at least in England; and with it some 
prophetic botanists portended that the interest and admiration accorded to the plant would likewise 
become a mere matter of history. That this is not likely to happen, any one may be readily satisfied 
who will contemplate for a moment the position in Horticulture which the Lily holds, and the fact of 
its having given birth to a branch of cultural art scarcely recognized before in Brituin, but with the 
development of which our ideas of Landscape and Artistic Gardening are likely to widely expand, and 
which, as it gains favour and gradually wins over horticultural taste, will insuro the continued and 
extended cultivation of the Victoria. The materials, as well as the element necessary for their culti¬ 
vation, which aquatic plants place at the artistic gardener's disposal, are calculated to lead to a 
much more perfect representation of vegetable physiognomy, and of the botanicul traits of different 
regions, tlian has hitherto been realized, or even attempted by art. 

The history and early cultivation of the Royal Water-Lily being recorded in the Oordtmert’ Maga¬ 
zine of liotgny, 1 purpose to confine myself at present to some tracings of the Victoria’s subsequent history, 
accompanied by an interesting lotter just received from M. Eduard Otto, Curator of the Botanic Garden 
at Hamburg, a zealous and successful cultivator of this as well as of aquatic plants in general. 

One of the most important instances of the Victoria’s cultivation in England during the past 
summer, is that at the establishment of Messrs. Weeks and Co., of Chelsea, where, as many readers are 
aware, it has been grown in an open air pond, with only occasional protection. As I have elsewhere 
remarked, fow cultivators (especially in Scotland) save those who have “ been there to see,” incline to 
give credit to the reported success of the experiment, surmising that the plant must be almost con¬ 
stantly protected with canvas and glass-frames. This is by no means the case. The pond is of very 
simple construction, heated usually to 76°, by meanB of hot water pipes from an acyoiniug house, and 
protected during the night and early morning by means of canvas. I have no doubt but this experi¬ 
ment will lead to many trials of the Victoria in the open air during 1832. 

The Victoria Lily has also been introduced from Kew to the United States of America; it began 
to flower in AngUBt last, in the garden of Caleb Cope, Esq., Philadelphia, where it has been grown 
with much suocess. The salver-odge of the leaf appeared on the twenty-fourth and succeeding 
leaves. During September the plant continued to produce two flowers a-week, the twenty-seventh 
leaf measured six feet six inches, and others six feet two inches.* 

• Soaker’s Journal Botany, El., >46-8 (Nor. MSI.) 
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The Victoria is also thriving in the Calcutta Botanic Garden, from seeds received last March from 
Chatsworth. On the 26th of May the seedling was planted oat on a hillock of prepared earth in the 
tank. On the 6th of September the first flower-bud opened. The flowers have averaged ten inches 
across, and at first are of a purer white, and subsequently of a brighter pink or rose than those pro¬ 
duced in England. The leaves develops with great rapidity. On July 26, 4 r.M., the entire foliaceous 
surface was 46 square feet, four-fifths of which had attained full growth; on July 26, 4 P.M., it was 
64 square feet ; showing an increase of 9 square feet, produced by the united efforts of three leaves 
during a period of 24 hours, in an average te^erature—air 89°, water 94°, Fob.; the youn- ■* leaf 
trebled its foliaceous surfiice by adding 4 square feet, nearly one-half of the whole increase, jh. tent 
time (July 26} none of the leaves, when folly grown, exceeded 3 feet in diameter, and all leaves pro¬ 
duced since have been under 4 feet across. 

Perhaps theyiowering of the Royal Water-Lily on the Continent of Europe has created man; excite¬ 
ment than anywhere else. It bloomed at Hamburgh for the first time on 28th August, when immense 
crowds flocked to see it; and on the two days during which the first blossom was expanded, nearly 
3000 tickets of admission (issued at abont two shillings of our money) were disposed of. Tn a letter 
just received from M. Otto, he gives on account of the cultivation and progress of the plant at Hani- 
bargh; of this the following iB an abridged translation:— 

“ The treatment of my Victoria has been an imitation of what has been previously practised in 
Britain. Inst spring, I bspt a span-roofed house, of 31 feet each way, u’d contuiuiug a circular basin 
of 26 feet diameter, and four feet deep, built for the purpose. In this oasin I introduced a mound of 
earth, consisting of equal parts vegetable mould, loam, and sand, upon which I planted, on the 31st May, 
a small plant of the Victoria, having only four leaves. The plant flowered on the 28th of August, having 
up to that time produced seventeen leaves, of which the 'urges! had reached a hl/,g of five feet, eight 
inches. Although the water in the tank had no continual and gradual flowing in and off, twenty-five to 
thirty buckets of water were daily added to it, while a like quantity' was eitner run off, or used for mu wr¬ 
ing other plants. The young plant, nevertheless, succeeded weil from the commencement, despite the 
frequent reduction in the temperature of the water in the tank to 14° Reaumur (03 J Fak.), that of the 
house being often no more, especially at the end of June and in the beginning of July. From tiie 
middle of July, the temperature of the house was seldom below 18" It. (72,} Fab.), and that ol‘ the 
watqg never loss than 21° R. (79{ Fak.), tluftcmperature of tho house being generally at from 28" to 
30° R. (95° to 99J Fafi.), and that of the water from 22° to 24° It. (81 to 86° Fall.) At first, a new leaf 
was produced by the plant every eighth day, afterwards every fifth, till at last two leaves came to 
maturity in a week. The length of the leaf stalks, which only extend after the leaves are nearly full 
grown, is from 12 to 13 feet. The nineteenth leaf was the first on which the brimmed margin was 
developed, and it appeared on all the following ones. Tho first flower made its appearance on the 
Hth August, expanding on the 28th. Tho second bloomed on the 7th September >. the third on the 
14th September; and up to the 17th of October eight flowers hud been produced. The rest did not 
come to perfection, the house being then purposely very slightly heated, os I intended to reduce the 
plant to a dormant state, in which I have now nearly succeeded. The flowers had a diameter of from 
12 to 14 j inches. 

“ Tho flowering of the Royal Water-Lily has created great sensation here; for, with the exception 
of the one in Hanover, which commenced flowering some weeks sooner, none had blossomed elsewhere 
in Germany. M. Van Houtte flowcrod the Victoria last yoar. M. Borsig of Berlin has also erected a 
beautiful house, but his plant has not yet flowered. I have got seeds from which I purpose to raise 
plants for blooming next year. 

"Alongwith tlwVictoria, I had Nelmnbium luteuin, Nymph&a rubra, N.pygmm. N. mierantha, 
N. carulea, JV. cyanea, N. dentata, N. odorata. N. thermalis ; also Pistia Stratiotes, Limnacharu 
Plumieri and Humboldtii, Pontederia craatipes, Cyperua Papyrue, and aitwnifolwt, SaccKarum 
ojjtcinarum, Caladium, various Bpecies, &c., mostly all of which have flowered.”—G eorge Lawson, 
F.R.P.S., Curator to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 
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GASTROLOBIUM OVAUFOLIUM* 

T HIS very pretty New Holland shrub was bloomed, for the first time, last spring, by Messrs. Hen¬ 
derson, of the Pine Apple Nursery, and we are indebted to them for the opportunity of publishing 
it. It is one of Drummond's collection, and will become a very useful ornamental plant 

It forms a dwarf branching shrub, very downy on all the young parts, glabrate when old. The 
loaves are elliptical opposite, stalked, the petioles half embracing the stem, and having erect, triangu¬ 
larly subulate, brown stipules: the summit of the leaves is hluntish, and with a soft mucro produced 
from the midrib, most evident in the young leaves. The inflorescence forms short racemes, terminal 
on lateral branches, the base of the peduncle clothed with many brown bracts resembling the stipules. 
The calyx has a bell-shaped tube, and almost equal teeth, which are rolled back in the flowering period. 
The corolla is showy, deep maroon or reddish brown-purple outside, brilliant yellow and veined 
within.—A. H. 

The culture of the genus Qastrolohium is so similar to that of Dillwynia, which is sketched at page 
26, that it is unnecessary here to repeat it.—M. 


- 1 - 

IIYB11I1) TRUNCATE CACTUSES-! 

EpHE very distinct and pretty forms of truncate Epipbyllum, or Leaf-Cactus, figured on the accom- 
& panying plate, were raised at the nursery of Messrs. Itollisson of Tooting, along with another 
distinct, but less striking variety, which differs from E. Rollisxonii chiefly in its smaller size and more 
acute petals, aud in having a decided coppery tinge in its colouring; this may be called E. cupreum. 
The latter has been sold under the name of E. Russellianum elegans; E. Rollissonii under that of 
E. Russellianum rubrum; and E. Ruckleyi as E. Russellianum superbum. Mr. Buckley, by whom 
these hybrids were raised, has communicated the subjoined account of their origin.—M. 

«I had often admired the extreme beauty of the flowers of E. Russellianum, in respect to their 
colours and form, and also their graceful disposition on the plant; aud it occurred to me,, that if the 
E. truncatum could be made to produce flowers of the some form as these, still retaining its superior 
size, a desirable object would be attained. The hybrids you have figured arc the result of an attempt 
to realize this object. They were obtained by impregnating E. Russellianum with the variety of 
truncatum called Ruckerianum. 

“ No 1 [A. cupreum] has the peculiar ooppery tinge of its male parent, Blighdy suffused with purple from tha — 
female; it has also the rofloxed petals of the latter, which it resemblos in form and size, whilst in growth and in 
freedom of blooming it resembles truncatum ,■ this is the smallest of the three. 

«|fo 2 [S. lloUmonii] is double the size of Russellianum, and in colour differs from both parents, being of a 
bright rose-red; the growth is similar to that of truncatum, but the flowers have the regular (not gaping) form of 
the female parent, as well os its straight stamens and short angular seed-vessel; it is a very free bloomer. 

“ No. 3 [£. lluckleyi] has the colours of both parents beautifully blended j the * petals ’ are gracefully reflexed, 
especially the lower scries ; thus presenting the appearance of two corollas. In common with No. 1 and No. 2, 
it has the short angular seed-vessel and straight stamens proper to its female parent; in habit this is more slender 
than the others, hut is still nearer the male than the female parent; in size it is intermediate. 

*• These hybrids were all raised from one plant by tho same cross, and at tho same time; thus 
showing, that in order to procure a numerous and varied offspring from one plant, the best way is to 
put the variety on the species. I maintain I have in this instance gained the following advantages:— 

» y. ovatifntium, n. sp.: leaves opposite shortly pctiolnte elliptic with a setaceous mucro, tho younger ones on Loth titles as 
weB os the branches villose, becoming glabrate on the upper surface, stipules large triangular-subulate soariose villose, ruoerMs 
terminating the lateral branches, densely clothed with numerous stlpule-like bracts, calyx villose, its teeth sub-equal revoluto wffln 

in flower, ovary stipltate villose.—A. H. * 

+ Epiphyllum JtolUssonii (hyb.: <J truncatum 9 Russellianum).—Stems as in truncatum; flowers large, the divisions of tho 
perianth in two remote series, sub-regular, crimson-red; petals broadly oblong, abruptly acute; filaments and style straight; every 
angulan—-M. 

Ppiphyllum Buckleyi (hyb.: $ truncatum 9 Russellianum).—Stems as in truncatum; divisions of the perianth in two remote 
series, regular, rose-purple; petals narrow oblong, ta;ierlng to an elongated aeule point; filaments and style straight; ovary 
angular.—M. 
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A free-flowering progeny from a shy-flowering parent, securing at the same time its superior form, for 
they are entirely free from that peculiar ringent appearance which is characteristic of the flowers of 
truncatum: and a distinct period of flowering, for they are fully two months later than truncatum in 
opening, and at that time—January—flowers are very scarce; in this respect, namely, their time of 
flowering, they are intermediate between their parents. 

“ I need searoely add that their culture is as easy as that of E. truncatum. I find they do well in a 
mixture of peat, loam, and brick-rubbish, in equal parts, with good drainage, and using rather small 
pots."—W. Buckley, Tooting. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATUEE* 


T HE beauties of Nature! What a theme for poetry! One might almost expect to see the paper 
kindle beneath the poetic fire inspired by such a subject! But alas! in the “ poem ” before us, 
we cannot promise our readers that they will find any such like result, and we regard the adoption of 
the poetic form as particularly unfortunate on the part of the author, because he has scattered through 
his pages many good hints and suggestions of the plain common-sense complexion, such us might 
really benefit those persons who, as is quaintly observed, having ‘‘got rich in a hurry,” and desiring to 
create for themselves some enjoyable rural retreat, oftontimes, in carrying out that desire, exhibit 
“ curious fancies.” We arc afraid, however, that the unlucky attempt at poetry will inspire but little 
confidence in the writer's ideas, on the part of those who would be most likely to derive benefit from 
advice of the kind he lias offered. Neither docs the appearance of the book convey a very favourable 
impression, for the proper names both of places and plants, of which latter, especially, a good many 
occur, are sadly disfigured by incorrect orthography. Perhaps one of the best passages is the following 
epifodal sonnet on the daisy:— 


“mere is a little simple flower 
That cheers the wanderer aye; 

On Mil and dale and lonely bower, 
la many a distant sky. 

It seeks the towering mountain's brow, 
Where does the tempest reign. 

And, too, the valley deep below. 

And, too, the spreading plain. 


It does delight the eye of youth, 

And, too, the day of age; 

In east and west, in north and south. 
It gilds fair Nature's page. 

No velvet mantle it adorns, 

Yet lovely is its glow ; 

It smiles wherever mankind turns,— 
The mountaiikdaisy low.” 


The object of the poem is stated to be no less than “ to introduce a new era in the art of landscape 
gardening, and to lay down fixed principles for the production of real beauty in that art.” For the 
purpose of gaining this object, “ parallel lines,” either in the shape of roads, flower borders, grass or 
gravel walks, or in any other way, are totally disused;" and this being so, we are told that “ hereby 
this method of laying out ground is strictly original, and totally different from any other ever used in 
this or any other country." Beyond this, which the author says for himself, we can only add, we 
much fear that his efforts—well meant, no doubt—will foil to accomplish the revolution in taste to 
whioh he appears to look forward.—M. 


-a- 

SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

f HE Uieraceum plumbeum of Fries has been ascertained to be a native of Britain, by Mr. J. 

Backhouse, junr. s of York. It grows on Falcon Clints, in Teesdale. Mr. Backhpuse, who has 
had an opportunity, during the post summer, of examining specimens of the Norwegian Hieracia, 
describes it as nearly allied to if. cmium, hut differing strongly in having more truncate involucres, 
with broad based acuminate apiculatc scales, of a dark colour, margined with green; also, in the 

* “ The Beauties of Nature, and how far they transcend those of Art in Landscape Gardening.” By Junes Sinclair. London: 
| Houlston Olid Stoneman. 
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involucres and peduncles being almost or entirely destitute of stellate pubescence. H. ceesium from the 
same place, and from Cronkley Bear, has narrow, acute, involucral scales, and usually a large amount 
of stellate down on the peduncles and involucres. II. plumbeum flowers very early (about July), 
while H. ceesium is in perfection, or nearly so, in September. In cultivation the plants become still 
more dissimilar.— Report of Edinburgh Botanical Society. 

Professor Simpson recently communicated to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh the results of 
son\p experiments relative to the growth of Alpine plants, after having been kept artificially covered 
with show in an iee-house for many months. Seed and plants, when kept in this way during winter, 
and then brought into the warm air of summer, were found to germinate and grow with great rapidity. 

In Arctic regions the rapid growth of plants during the short summer is well known; and the 
importance of similar experiments being made on the different kinds of grain was suggested. The 
rapidity of the harvest in Canada and other countries, where the cold lasts for many months, seems 
to indicate that if grain was kept in an ice-house during winter, and sown in spring, there might bo 
an acceleration of the harvest. The subject is certainly deserving the attention of cultivators.— Ibid. 

[A writer in the Scottish Gardener recommends to try this plan with the Rhododendron nivale of the 
snowy summits of the Sikkim Himalaya: see ante p. 32.] 

The Re-la, or ltiscct-wax of China has been largely used in China since the thirteenth century, and 
has been occasionally imported into France and Britain for many years past, but its natural history is 
still very imperfectly known. Its chemical properties were investigated in 1848, by Mr. B. C. Brodie, 
of London, who showed that, even os it is mot with in commerce, it is nearly in a state of chemical 
purity, and that it most closely resembles cerin, the base of boes-wnx. The Pe-la is perfectly white, 
translucent, shining, not unctuous to the touch, inodorous, and insipid. It melts at 100° Fahrenheit. 

It is found adhering to the branches of certain shrubs, whence it is collected yearly in June. It seems 
to be produced by myriads of minute insects, which either excrete, or are changed into, the wax. Dr. 
Maegowan, Medical Missionary at Ningpo, is inclined to believe that the insect undergoes what may 
be called accraceous degeneration, its whole body being permeated by the peculiar product, in the 
same manner as the Coccus cacti is by carmine.— Rejjort of Royal Physical Society. 

In the village of Cries, four leagues from Strasburg, stands a tree of JEsculus Hippocastanum, 
one of tlic oldest in the country, certainly dating further back than the year 1680. At a foot 
above the ground it measures twelve feet in circumference. The peculiarity of this tree is that from 
an unknown period it has annually blossomed on one side alone, one ycur on the west side, the next 
only on the east. The bare lialf does, indeed, present a bunch of flowers here and there, though 
seven-eighths of the branches are without blossom ; but the leaves exhibit a more vivid green hue, ' 
while those on the flowering half of the tree are of a dull, unpleasant colour.— Flora. 

Those who have paid little attention to the Mosses, can hardly imagine the great variety of beautiful 
forms they present to the enquiring eye; and indeed, excepting the Ferns, there is, perhaps, no tribe of 
plants which look prettier than a collection of these in a dried state, and neatly fastened to small sheets 
of paper. We mention this just now, becauso a very nice series of specimens of the British Mosses ore 
in course of publication, by Mr. F. Y. Brocas, of Basingstoke; and these would form on excellent 
ground-work for those who might wish to begin to collect and study these interesting lowly forms of 
vegetation, and would also furnish materials for those who could only find leisure to study—not to 
gather for themselves, The two fasciculi published, containing each fifty species, consist of excellently 
preserved specimens, and, as far as we have observed, very correctly named.—M. 

It appears that the flowers of the Victoria,regia evolve a considerable amount of latent heat during 
the period of their development, similar to what has been observed to occur in Caladium aud other 
Araceoua plants. M. Otto, of Hamburgh, lias observed that a thermometer plunged into the Victoria 
flower, at the moment of its expanding its anthers (7h. 11m. p.m.), rose to 21 R., the temperature of 

the house being 17f R., and that of the tank 16$° R. Upon being sunk below the anthers, a gradual 
took place. On another occasion, the temperlfeure of the air being 18° R., that of the water 
16J. and the thermometer at 16i’ R., in the course of fifteen minutes the latter rose, in the flower, to | 
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32R. These experiments were made at the suggestion of Professor Lehmann, who thought he had 
formerly noticed an increase of temperature to occur in the flowers of Nympheea alba during their 
development— Hooker's Journal of Botany. 

The Chinese Rice-paper plant, of which so much has been conjectured, and so little hitherto known 
by Europeans, proves to be a tree of the Arnliaccous family, and has boen named Aralia (?) papyrifera 
by Sir W. J. Hooker, in the Journal of Botany. It is a “good sized” tree, occurring apparently only 
in swampy ground, in the northern parts of the Island of Formosa. The pith, which occupies a very 
large space, and is beautifully white, is the part from which the rice-paper is cut in thin sheet*. The 
leaves of the plant are very large, palmate, not unlike those of a Sycamore, and clothed beneath with 
brownish stellate tomentum. It would appear that a living plant, sent many years ago by J. Reeves, 
Esq., of Clapham, to the Horticultural 'Society, arrived alive, but soon died. An attempt recently 
made by Mrs. Layton, to introduce a living plant for Sir. W. Hooker, has also failed, but the remains 
have sufficed for the determination of the real nature and affinities of the species, which before 
were entirely problematical to European naturalists. 


THE PELARGONIUM GARDEN. 

F OR the preparation of the annexed plan I am indebted to my tasteful friend, M. H. Seitz, 
of Chatsworth. There is apparent in this garden a judicious blending of gravel and grass, 
productive of a light and airy elegance that garden artists of greater celebrity would not do amiss to 
profit by. Unfortunately for good taste, gardens of this kind in general exhibit such a crowding 
clumsiness and incongruity of disposition in the several figures, as to render the tout ensemble, in good 
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perspective, the very reverse of elegant, comprehensive, and dignified. Too many figures in a plan, or 
the separate ports of the latter too widely spread asunder, when the entirety should rather be expressive 
of nicety in design, can but result in deformity and dissatisfaction when displayed in practice on 
the ground, however well suited the same arrangement might previously have appeared, on paper, 
to the uninitiated in such matters. 
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' The vignette exhibit* in perspective the accompanying ground plan dreumsoribod with trelliage 
arches about nine or ten feet high, formed of 
stout rod-iron, inserted into blocks of stone 
beneath (he surface of the ground; and a 
marble figure of “Flora” is presumed, not 
inappropriately, to occupy the centre of the 
parterre. The Pelargonium garden at Oakley, 
the Dakc of Bedford’s, is thus circumscribed 
with iron arches; and tho airy elegance thus 
imparted, when entwined and festooned with 
hardy and summer greenhouse climbers in great variety, is not the least attractive feature of the 
scene. A seldom used, but most classic plant for this kind of dec-oration, is tho Grope Vine. And 
when in early autumn the foliage of various hardy species of Viti* assume a variety of tints, and ripe 
and unripo bunches of Grapes in “ bacchanal profusion reel to earth," or rather depend from these 
arches, partly concealed by green, and red and green, and purplish foliage, the effect is extremely 
pleasing, reminding one of Byron’s linos on Italy — 



“ Who love to we the sunshine even fl ii, 

And Vines (not nailed to vails) from tret to tree 
Pcotooncd, much like the hark scene ot a plaj.” 



The only difference being, that the sun, perhaps, does not Bhinc so brightly os it does in Italy, and that 
our Vines, instead of being “ festooned from tree to Iroo,” arc merely trained from arch to arch. In 
addition to the Grape Vine, Clematis, Jasmine, Hoses, Vn-ginian-creepers, Honeysuckles, and other 
hardy climbers, are rendered dteidcdly more elegant and graceful in summer time by having such 
half-hardy greenhouse creepers os Maurnndxa, Lophospermum, Ithodoehiton, Loasa, Tropavlum, 
Cohcra, Ac., planted at their hose annually, and induced to loosely enwreath themselves, and ramble 
over their more sturdy compeers. 

The Hower-hiibket shown below is also an interesting featuie in connection with the Pelargonium 
garden at Oakley; and, since this particular kind of ornament is not in 
very general use, tho following particulars relative to it may not be con¬ 
sidered out of place: -The basket portion is composed of robust, closely- 
interwoven wickerwork, annually painted green, both for effect and for 
the preservation of the comparatively frail material of which it is com¬ 
posed. In form it is circular, and made to rest upon a substantial 
woodcu frame or support, constructed with a view to strength as well as 
ornament. This ornamental stand is about eighteen inches or two feet high, square in shape, with a 
circular top corresponding to tho diameter of tho basket bottom, and, like the latter, is painted green 
to preserve the wood, as ulso to harmonize in colour with the superstructure which it upholds. The 
flower-basket itself is about five feet diameter at top, two-and-a-half feet across at bottom, and 
about three feet in depth. The interior is necessarily famished with a portable lining of sheet- 
iron next the wickerwork, perforated at bottom with numerous apertures for the escape of 
moisturo descending through* the soil, and, sinee tin basket itself is bottomless, tho circular 
false bottom of perforated sheet-iron (though, of oourso, placed inside the basket) is necessarily 
mndn to rest chiefly upon the ornamental latticed frame which supports it. It is, of course, 
a portable contrivance m toto, being disposed In winter in some dry airy place for the sake of preserva¬ 
tion from damp, and consequent decay, until again required fin use as a summer ornament. Drainage 
and soil are, of course, renewod annually when re-introduced to the flower-garden; and, albeit the 
specie* of ornament I have described is composed, in part at least, of frail materials, if painted over 
yearly, and taken caro of in the dead season, it will last for many years. 

At Oakley these flower-basket* are exclusively doebratod with a miscellaneous assortment of choice 
hybrid and fancy Pelargoniums, fringed with the traili lg ivy-leaved and variegated kinds, which depend 
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over tho sides in rich profusion, producing a luxuriant and yet most elegantly unique appearance. 
Scarlet Pelargoniums ore omitted from these boskets, as being too conspicuous and glaring in colour, 
when thus elevated so nearly to a level with the eye of the observer; and the coup d’ceil presented is 
more reposing and softer in consequence of their omission. In planting them the plants are so thickly 
disposed as to confer upon these beautiful flower-stands, when in full bloom, an appearance of what 
in truth they are—magnificent, tastefully-formed bouquets of Pelargoniums. 

Reference .—The accompanying plan being uniform and protty well balanced throughout, it .will 
be indispensable, in order to obviato any violation of the effect as a whole, that the corresponding 
parts be arranged so similarly in respect of the habit, height, colour, &c., of the different varieties of 
Pelargoniums employed in its decoration, os to confer an expressive air of unity and harmony upon 
the entire disposition,—the respective ports of the design being thus made to reflect, as it were, the 
corresponding ones. This is easy of accomplishment, provided the plan be carefully studied on paper 
previous to planting it i and which is assuredly well worth the pains, when it is known that any 
material mistake in the arrangement must inevitably prove destructive to the equipoise and harmony 
of the picture. 

The fastigiato tree and dwarf bush profiles indicated on the plan arc intended to represent speci¬ 
mens of some strict-growing and spreading plants, as Irish Yew or evergreen Cypress for the former, 
and Phillyrea or Laurustinus for the latter. Doubtless, however, well-managed examples of standard 
or pyramidal Pelargoniums would be equally as appropriate in these positions; and the small angular 
beds on grass, g, near which they are planted, might most appropriately be furnished alike with 
masses of the “Frogmore improved" scarlet, zoned with some variegated Pelargoniums, for effecting a 
suitable contrast with the grass. 

The Bmall square, c, within the circular figure, t, in the centre of the gravel parterre, a, and 
grass-plats, 6, are consecutively tho sites of the statue of Flora, and dower-baskets shown in the 
vignette. The circles,«, surrounding the basket-stands, being furnished with fragrant Pelargoniums, 
intermingled with Heliotrojies and Mignonette; the base of Flora being planted with Pelargonium 
Lucia roscum, margined with the gold-leaf variegated variety: a represents gravel walks, respec¬ 
tively, eight, six, and two and a-holf feet in width; and b indicates the grass portion of the plan. 

The dotted line extending round the circumferential border, /, shows the direction of the iron 
trelliage arches exhibited in the vignette,—the border itself being filled with the most brilliant 
kinds of scarlet, margined on both sides with the variegated Pelargonium called “ Mangles' silver 
bedding." 

Tho small circles, e, are devoted to handsome full-grown iipecimens of pyramidal Pelargoniums, 
zoned with the old dwarf Frogmore scarlet. The best and most select bedding varieties of the 
Vchoice” and “fancy” hybrids, with a goodly intermixture of fragrant-leaved Pelargoniums, are 
apportioned to the beds, d, composing the largo interior circle of the garden.— George Taylor, 
ChaUtoorth. 


GARDEN NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

T HERE is an old truism that a man whose taste does not direct hyn to the admiration of either 
music, poetry, or flowers, “ has no soul,” and though we concur in the intended inference, it is 
questionable whether so far as flowers are concerned, there is not vulgarity as well os taste; or rather, 
to put the matter more plainly, may not that taste whicji is satisfied only with a glare of flowers be 
considered vulgarity! Those who can only admire a flower for its gaudy flowers have no very elevated 
idea of beauty; and lienee we think the introduction of plants, remarkable for the splendour of thoir 
foliage, into flower gardens, as practised in Germany and other parts of the continent, is a sign of progress 
which we may copy with advantage, for we can imagine nothing more appropriate in a highly artistic, 
and more especially an * architectaresque ’ garden, than single plants, or groups of plants remarkable 
for the beauty of their foliage. Such things are quite in accordance with high finish, or if we may be 
allowed the term, are nature’s finishing stroke to high art. Phormium tenax, the New Zealand 
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Flax, is said to be an admirable plant for filling vases, and no doubt it would look much more graceful 
when properly grown than stiff and formal Aloes. Mr. Beaton has lately recommended the old 
Senecio cinerarias, or Cineraria maritima, the Sea Ragwort, a plant frequently seen in cottage windows, 
as admirably adapted for decorative purposes, having under strong artificial light the appearance of 
frosted silver, aud, when mixed with scarlet Pelargoniums, either in zones or planted alternately, it 
forms an exceedingly rich group. Grown also as a single specimen for the drawing-room, more 
especially in the winter season, it is found exceedingly useful. We have often been surprised that 
variegated plants are not more used for decorative purposes, more especially for balls, routs, &c. Such 
things as variegated Pelargoniums, Croton pictum, and variegatum, Dtaeana terminalis, and many 
other plants are likely to be found very interesting. A group now standing before us, consisting of 
variegated plants, Primulas, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, TulipB, and Ferns, has a splendid effect, more 
especially by candle light. 

Among winter-blooming plants nothing is more useful than the Tropaolum Lobbianutn, which with 
a temperature of fifty to sixty degrees, blooms magnificently through the whole winter, and for bouquets 
is almost equal to Scarlet Pelargoniums. It is, however, impatient of a moist atmosphere, but succeeds 
admirably in the plant stove. Echeveria sccunda, a greenhouse plant, which merely requires protection 
from frost, and is of a succulent nature, blooms beautifully at this season, and five"or six plants in a 
shallow pan forms a splendid group, and will continue to bloom for several months. Selago distant, 
which simulates white Mignonette, though not sweet, forms a beautiful specimen plant, and is also 
useful for winter cutting; and Jasminum nudiflorwn, one of Mr. Fortune’s acquisitions from China, 
blooms throughout the winter in the open air. For growing in small pots for the greenhouse this will 
lie found a very useful plant, and for a wall, though not sweet, it will take rank with the Cliimonan- 
thus frag vans. 

As forcing plants, Weigela rosea and Forsythia viridissima have long been favourably known; and 
now we suspect that Escallonia macrantha, when properly prepared, and Mitraria coccima, will be 
found equally useful at tills season. Of more modern introductions, we find Dvutsia gracilis blooming 
when only' an inch or two in height, and Messrs. Veitch’s Berheris Darwinii is now showing bloom in 
our propagating house in bcuutiful style, and no doubt will form an admirable plant. Though more 
humble, Cheiranthus Marshallii, for its delicious scent of violets, will be found worthy of a place in 
every greenhouse, and will force in gentle heat. 

The fumigating of plant-houses and frames is a troublesome matter, especially to amateurs, and 
hence the following plan, which we have practised lately, may prove interesting to some. Provide a 
strong solution of nitre in water, in which soak some sheets of strong brown paper, and afterwards dry 
it slowly, and cut into lengths of convenient size, the largest eighteen inches by twelve inches, then 
get some strong tobacco, and strew’ it thinly over the paper, and, with a coarse pepper-box, dredge in 
a good coat of common cayenne pepper; wrap the whole up rather loosely, like a “ cigarettepaste the 
end over, and when dry it is fit for use. Two or three of these suspended by a wire under a green¬ 
house stage, and lighted at each end, will quickly settle the accounts of the green fly and thrip, and 
that with comparatively little trouble. Indeed, if a quantity of these “cigarettes" are kept ready 
made, a few plants may be put into a pit or small room, and be cleaned, at least have their insect pests 
destroyed in a very short time. By using cayenne, much less tobacco is required, and the effect of 
the two combined is most deadly, for as the cigarettes will burn for a considerable time, say an hour 
or more, it is impossible for insects to live in an atmosphere so thoroughly impregnated with the 
elements of suffocation. Since writing the preceding, we have tried on experiment with “ cigarettes” 
against tobacco paper, and three houses, each about thirty feet long, have been effectually fumigated 
with eight ounces of tobacco, two ounces of cayenne, and about four sheets of brown paper, with a 
handful of damp hay to make a smoke. The expense wob three shillings. The same houses hitherto 
hare required seven pounds of tobacco paper, at an expense of ten shillings and sixpence! 



OSrilRESIOLOGY OF FLOWERS.—PENTSTEMON COBfEA. 


OSPHKESIOLOGY OF FLOWERS. 

S LOQUET has given the name of Oaphresiology (from Ortycnrfa, an odour, or OoQpqeU, smelling) 
to the theory of the knowledge of odours. He has written a large treatise on this subject, which 
naturally has found its application to horticulture; and has well observed that we cultivate the Reseda 
not for its beauty, but for its perfume. It is agreed, that a dower, though not brilliant, if fragrant, is 
always modest and full of virtue. 

We ore accustomed to admire dowers, when they are fresh and in the full exercise of their func¬ 
tions. Our love for them is allied to their fragrance. Physiologists even believe that odour is given 
in particular to flowers that these fragrant emanations might attract insects, and even birds, for the 
purpose of placing in contact by their predations, the pollen and the stigma. They add, that sinco 
camphor, if cast on a plats of wet glass, dries up the moisture on the part whore it falls, the perfume 
emitted from corollas dries the air, by depriving it of watery vapours which are ungeiliul to the pollen. 
We are very willing to'admit these facts and arguments as being in accordance with truth. 

There are, however, with flowers, posthumous odours, that is to say, odours that survive the 
flowers; and there are instances also of the odours not being emitted till the flowers have arrived at a 
certain state of decay. The latter emissions take place after the process of fecundation; they must have 
functions, the mystery of which physiology has not yet penetrated, in the consideration of this sub¬ 
ject, I read, in a collection of papers which I edited in 1836, as follows:— 

* “ The fresh spike of flowors of the Orchis muscula, newly opened, has no appreciable odour; but 
when the flowers decay, and especially when they have dried on tho stalk, they emit an offensive 
feline smell. Two plants that I gave to a lady, produced, in drying, a smell of this kind so strong, 
that during several days, no one suspecting the supposed innocent flowers, a vigorous search was kept 
up for the feline pest, which, it was believed, had contrived to secrete itself in tho room. At lust, 
however, the real culprit was discovered. On another occasion, a child, having returned from the 
woods with a bouquet of the flowers of this species, left it to wither in a room which was found unin¬ 
habitable so long as the flowers remained.”— Professor Morren: La Belgique Jlorlicole. 


PENTSTEMON COiKEA. 

W E were favoured last summer by Messrs. Downie and Laird, of Edinburgh, with a fine specimen of 
the rare Pentstemon Cohoca, of which we regret the limitedspace afforded by the plates in this work 
will not allow us to republish a figure, which this fine species well merits. Mr. Downie, however, who 
has had much success in its cultivation, has kindly sent a brief account of his mode of treatment, which 
Ve subjoin. 

“ 1 have hitherto been very successful in cultivating this beautiful plant b^ following the plan I will 
now describeI strike the cuttings in small sixty-sized pots, in light sandy soil, putting them into a 
dung hot-bed frame until they ore struck, when I remove them to the stove, and place them under a 
hand-glass, until they are well taken with the pot, always taking care, however, to exclude air and 
sunshine. J afterwards gradually inure them to the ordinary atmosphere of the stove, in which they 
remain until such time as I consider them strong, and able to bear a colder atmosphere, to which they 
are gradually inured, and finally removed to the open air. It is of the greatest importance in the early 
stage of their culture, to keep them from a current of cold air. 

“ The plants I wish for stock I plant in the open ground, in deep rich loam, where they stand till 
September, or the beginning ofeOctober. They are then lifted and put in a cool greenhouse for the 
winter. As, however, this is a plant very subject to mildew, and prevention being better than cure, I 
generally dust them well over with sulphur whon housing them, even although there be no appearance 
of mildew present.”—J. Downie. 
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GASTROLOBIUM CTJNEATUM* 

W E are glad of the opportunity of presenting a figure of this fine greenhouse shrub* which was 
exhibited by the Messrs. Henderson of Pine Apple Place, at one of the Royal Botanic Society’s 
exhibitions last summer, and is worthy to rank among the best of this class of plants, being a com¬ 
pact grower and an abundant bloomer. It was raised from seeds sent by Mr. Drummond, collected 
in Australia. It forms a dwarf-branching shrub, with the leaves growing in whorlB of four; the shoots 
and lower surfaces of the loaves covered with minute silky hairs. The leaves are narrowly wedgo- 
shaped, very obtuse at the summit, sometimes slightly emat^inato, mucronafe. The inflorescence 
consists of racemes terminal to the branches, with the flowers arranged in leafless whorls of about 
four. The calyx is distinctly two-lipped; the upper being very obtuse, and the division into two 
sepals only indicated by a shallow notch. The flowers arc bright yellow'; the standard with a deep 
purple marking on the disk, the wings and keel tinged with brownish red.—A. H. 

For Culture, see Dillicynia, p. 26. 


LIN ARIA RETICULATA. 

RHHK Reticulated Toad-flax is, in cultivation, a pretty perennial herbaceous plant, with the stems 
** erect and glabrous, except about the flowers. The leaves are flat, linear or subulate, in whorls of 
four below, somewhat glaucous. The racemes are pubescent, with flower-stalks shorter than, or nearly 
equalling, the calyx; segments of the calyx uuequal, broadly linear, with the margins usually some¬ 
what membranous. The flowers are very handsome, large, and variable in colour, from rose, blue, and 
purple-veined, to rather deep purple, the inside of the throat is whitish, perhaps sometimes yellow; tho 
spur is straight, or slightly incurved and conical, about equalling the tube of the corolla. 

It is the Linaria reticulata of Desfon tames ; the Antirrhinum reticulatum of Smith; the Antirr¬ 
hinum pinifolium of Poiret; and the Linaria arahida of gardens. Our specimen was raised by Mr. R. 
M. Stark, nurseryman of Edinburgh, from seeds brought from Portugal by Dr. Welwitsch, and was 
sent us under the name of “ Linaria arubida.” This name appears to have been given to it through a 

misconception. Probably Dr. Welwitsch’s label rau “ linaria ?-. Arrabida,'’ tho latter word referring 

to the Sierra d’Arrabida, the locality in which tho Linaria, then undetermined, wus found. 

Wo have identified our specimen with the Antirrhinum reticulatum of Smith, which is well 
figured in his “ Illustrations of Rare Plants,” from a specimen which flowered in the Botanic Gordon, 
at Chelsea. We presume that it has been lost for many years, since it is represented os an annual; 
and hence the plant now figured was considered a new species. Linaria reticulata is a native of both 
Portugal and Algeria.—A. H. 

To this, we can only add, that it is certainly a very pretty plant, suitable for warm rock-work, 
flowering freely in the Bummer, and propagating by cuttings. It will probably require the protection 
of a frame in winter. At present it is only in the hands of Mr. Stark, who favoured us with the spe¬ 
cimen from which our thawing was made. We believe, however, it is to bo let out this spring.—M. 


SCHLEIDEN’S VIEWS ON THE DISEASES OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 

W N on appendix to his newly published work on “ Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture," Professor 
& Schleiden puts forth some views respecting tho diseases of plants, which are deserving of great 
attention, 8incc, though they may not be regarded os conclusive, they are calculated to direct inquiry 
into a profitable field. It may, therefore, prove of interest to English readers, if wo give a brief 
summary of that celebrated botanist's opinions. 

In the first place, we must separate really wild plants from the cultivated and the weeds (which 

•' a. emuntum, a. up.—Leave* In whorl* of four, shortly stalked, and famished with netiform stipule*, minutely silky below, 
narrow wedge-shaped, obtuse, sometime* sub-cmarglnate, nineronate; racemes terminal, many-flowered, the flowers disposed in 
distant leafless whorl* of four; calyx, minutely rilkv, it* teeth subequa,, the two upper coherent, and forming a blunt upper 
Up.—A. H. 
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being placed in the same condition as the cultivated plants, are exposed to like influences). The 
question then arises, whether the truly wild plants are subject to diseases properly so-called; whether 
the blights, &c., which we see them suffer from occasionally are not altogether a result of external 
causes, such as peouliar seasons, &c., and, arising from transitory influences, have but a transitory 
duration? This question the author leaves open, his immediate business being with the cultivated 
plants. 

Here the conditions are totally different. Scarcely any one of our cultivated plants is in a natural 
condition; almost all deviate, more or less, from their typical specific form, os defined by the natu¬ 
ralist. The unnatural and excessive development of particular structures or particular substances, 
destroys the equilibrium and lays the plant more open to suffer from injurious external influences, 
some of which are direct results of the methods of cultivation. Moreover, the greater part of our 
seed or fruit crops grow in a foreign or unfavourable climate, and aro thus exposed to a number of 
unavoidable causes of disease.* 

The condition of a plant in cultivation may be regarded as identical with that of a plant in which 
disease has commenced. Almost all our cultivated plants have, by modification of the chemical pro¬ 
cesses of their vegetation, been caused to deviate from the normal type, and though we consider them 
improvements, because they arc profitable to us, it is an improvement of the same sort as that where 
the enlarged liver is produced in geese for the Strasburg pies. This general morbid condition is 
heightened into specific predisposition to disease, when the conditions of cultivation aro opposed too 
strongly or too suddenly to those of nature, as when natives of light or sandy soil, such as the Oat or 
Potato, aro planted in heavy land; or when Wheat, Ryo, or Barley are sown in land in the first year 
of its being manured; or when the climate is very unlike the original one of the plant, as in tho case 
of Mouse in most parts of Europe. 

The outward forms of disease in plants arc sufficiently known. Tho internal appearances are less 
understood, and, for their proper apprehension, require some knowledge of vegetable anatomy. The 
characters are essentially similar in all living vegetable cells; we have a wall or membrane composed 
of cellulose , devoid of nitrogen; this wall is lined by a semifluid layer of viscid mucilage (the pri¬ 
mordial utricle) composed of a proteine-compound abounding in nitrogen; the cavity of the cell is filled 
up with watery juice containing little nitrogenous matter, but having all the other compounds, such as 
gum, sugar, vegetable acids, inorganic salts, &c., dissolved in it. The chemical force of the plant 
would appear to reside in the nitrogenous mucilaginous layer; all growth depends on this and it does not 
disappear, until the cell-wall (really the skeleton of the plant, liko the horny or stony substance of the 
coral polypes) has become perfectly developed. 

Now, when diseased plants are examined in an early stage, whether it be smut in Wheat, rotting 
of succulent parts or of stems, or the Potato disease, the first morbid appearance is found in this nitro¬ 
genous mucilaginous layer, which becomes discoloured, coagulated, and granular; then it seems to 
penetrate into and affect the cellular wall of the cell. These appearances are so general that it may 
fairly be asserted that all internal diseases of plants commence in this way, in tho nitrogenous in¬ 
ternal coating of the individual cells, in which their chemical force seems to be concentrated. 

Professor Schleiden adopts tho view of Liebig, that all the variety of tho vegetable world, so for as 
it depends upon chemical processes, arises exclusively from the varying qualitative and quantitative 
composition of the inorganic part of the soil; and that pour or luxuriant development, healthy or dis¬ 
eased condition, must be attributed to this. The experiments of Boussingault and Liebig show that 
tlie formation of the organic substances of the dextrine and the proteins series depends exclusively on 
the presence of certain inorganic substances. It is not yet decided whether the formation of the 
proteins (nitrogenous) Wbtances depends on the presence of phosphoric acid, and that of the dextrine 
series on the presence of alkaline salts without phosphoric acid, but the following facts render it 
probable:— 

* The unsatisfactory deduction from this, that we must not hope to exterminate disease in our cultivated plants, even by 
improved knowledge, points to the natural mode of proceeding in such matters—to the principle of assurance —finding averages 
of the good and bod times, and making the former pay for the latter. 
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Phosphoric acid is rare in most geological formations; soils solely or chiefly composed of these, 
therefore, rarely contain it; bat in soils composed of accumulated remains of vegetables, still more of 
animal substances, phosphoric acid salts abound; above all, in well-manured garden grounds, where 
they usually exist in higher proportion than the plants normally contain. Plants do not select their 
food, but absorb all the soluble matters in contact with their roots: therefore, when the salts which 
they require for their nutrition are present in wrong proportions, they are forced to take up more than 
they should of certain kinds,—in this case, of phosphates,—and hence inevitably follow morbid deviations 
from the natural modes of growth. 

From this we derive the following gcheral law:—The more the proportion of phosphoric salts is 
increased in a soil, either through the mode of origin of the soil, or by its culture, the more will the 
plants growing upon it be inclined to deviate from their original type, to form sports, varieties, &c. r 
and finally to be attacked and destroyed by internal diseases.—A. H. 


THOUGHTS ON PLANTING ROCK-WORK. 

' WHHERE is os much exercise of mind required in disposing plants on rock-work as there is in building 
** the mosses of stones together. In fact, the placing of the plants in positions not only to exhibit 
their own beauties and peculiarities, but to bring more visibly into view the forms and colours of the 
rocks, in all their natural irregularity, is a work demanding even more taste and skill than building 
up the stones. 

Plants give animation to rock-work, and arc suggestive of many a thought which the bore rocks 
could never impart. The depths of darkest shade should embrace within their stony folds plants of 
light coloured flowers or foliage, to relieve their gloom, and assist the eye in tracing out their intricate 
windings. Cerastium Biebersleinii, with its white leaves and whiter flowers, and procumbent habit 
of growth, is admirably adapted for each a purpose, either planted in a recess or suspended gracefully 
over the front of some stone. Arabis procumbens is ulso a beautiful plant for a like purpose, though 
less effective than the former, from its flowers being small and white, and its leaves green; still its 
close symmetrical character renders it very suitable for setting off some rough irregularly-formed 
Btone. Aubrietia purpurea grandiftora, as its name implies, is a charming purplo-flowering spring 
plant, differing from its congeners in its larger flowers, and will be seen to best advantage planted on 
some external or prominent port of the rock-work, where Its colder-coloured flowers will bring forward 
the rockB; while the white-coloured flowers will add depth and extension to the view, and therefore 
heighten the irregularity of the whole. True to its nature, the eye demands the sunshine as well as 
the Bhade; and with our many-sided stones and differently-formed plants, as well aB great variety of 
colour amongst flowers, it is in our power to meet the eye’s requirements.— John Caie, Gardener to 
the Dowager Duchess of Bedford, Camden-hill, Kensington. 


THE TALLOW TREE OF 
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T HE Stillingia sebifera is prized for the fatty matter which it yields j its leaves are omployed as a 
black dye; its wood, being hard and durable, is used for printing blocks and various other articles j 
and finally, the refuse of the nut is employed as fuel and manure. 

It is chiefly cultivated in the provinces of Kiangai, Kongnain, and Chchkiang. In some districts 
near Hangchan, the inhabitants defray all their taxes with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial 
plains and on granite hills, on the rich mould at the margin of canals, and on the sandy sea-beach. 
The sandy estuary of Hangchan yields little else. Some of the trees at this place are known to be 
several hundred years old, and though prostrated, still send forth branches and bear fruit. 

Ini mid-winter when the seed-vessels are ripe, they are cut off with their twigs by a sharp ere acen¬ 
tric knife, attached to the extremity of a long pole, which is held in the hand and pushed upwards 
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against the twigs, removing at the same time such as are fruitless. The capsules arc gently pounded 
in a mortar to loosen the seeds from their shells, from which they are separated by sifting. To facilitate 
the separation of the white sebaceous matter enveloping the seeds, they are steamod in tubs, having 
convex open wicker bottoms, placed over cauldrons of boiling water. When thoroughly heated, they 
arc reduced to a mash in the mortar, and thence transferred to bamboo sieves, kept at an uniform 
temperature over hot ashes. A single operation does not suffice to deprive them of all their tallow, the 
steaming and sifting is therefore repeated. The article thus procured becomes a solid mass on falling 
through the sieve, and to purify it, it is melted and formed into cakes for the press; these receive 
their form from bamboo hoops, a foot in diameter and three inches deep, which are laid on the ground, 
over a little straw. On being filled with the hot liquid, the ends of the straw beneath are drawn up 
and spread over tho top, and when of sufficient consistence, arc placed with their rings in the press. 
This latter apparatus, of the rudest description, is constructed of two large beams placed horizon¬ 
tally, so as to form a trough capable of containing about fifty of the rings with their sebaceous cakes; 
at one end it is closed, and at tho other adapted for receiving wedges, which are successively driven 
into it by ponderous sledge-hammers wielded by athletic men. Tho tallow oozes in a melted state 
into a receptacle below, where it cools. It is again melted and poured into tubs, smeared with mud to 
prevent its adhering. It is now marketable, in masses of about eighty pounds each, hard, brittle, white, 
opaque, tasteless, and without the odour of animal tallow: under high pressure it scarcely stains 
bibulous paper ; melts at 140 deg. Fah. It may be regarded as nearly pure stcarine, the slight differ¬ 
ence is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil expressed from the seed in the process just described. 
The seeds yield about eight per cent, of tallow, which sells for about five cents per pound. 

The process for pressing the oil, which is carried on at the same time, remains to he noticed; it is 
contained in tho kernel of the nut. The sebaceous matter, which lies between the shell and the husk 
having been removed in the manner described, the kernel and the husk covering it are ground between 
two stones, which arc heated to prevent clogging from the sebaceous matter still adhering. The mass 
is then placed in a winnowing machine, precisely like those in use in Western countries. The chaff 
being separated, exposes the white oleaginous kernels, which, after being steamed, are placed in a mill 
to bo mashed. This machine is formed of a circular stone-groove, twelve feet in diameter, three inches 
deep, and about as many wide, into which a thick solid stone wheel, eight feet in diameter, tapering 
at the edge, is made to revolve perpendicularly by an ox harnessed to the outer end of its axle, the 
inner turning on a pivot in the centre of the machine. Under this ponderous weight, the seeds are 
reduced to a mealy state, steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed by wedges in the manner 
above described: the process of mashing, steaming, and pressingj^heing repeated with the kernels like¬ 
wise. The kernels yield above thirty per cent, of oil. It is called Ising-yu, sells for about three cents 
per pound, answers well for lamps, thongh inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. 
It is also employed for various purposes in the arts, and has a place in the Chinese Pharmacopoeia, 
because of its quality of changing grey hair black, and other imaginary virtues. 

Artificial illumination in China is generally procured by vegetable oils; but candles are also em¬ 
ployed by those who can afford it. Irreligious ceremonies no other material is used. As no one 
ventures out after dark without a lantern, and as the gods cannot he acceptably worshipped with¬ 
out candles, the quantity consumed is very great. With an unimportant exception, the candles are 
always made of what I would designate as vegetable stearine. When the candles, which are mode by 
dipping, arc of the required diameter, they receive a final dip into a mixture of the same material and 
insect-wax, by whioh their consistency is preserved in the hottest weather. They are generally 
coloured red, which ia done by throwing a minute'quantity of Alkanetroot (Anchusa tinctoria), brought 
from Shantung, into t&e mixture. Verdigris is sometimes employed to dye them green.— Dr. Mac- 
Gowan : communicated to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
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<* their affording considerable variety, and from many of them being winter-bloomers, are desirable 
in gardens where conveniences exist for the cultivation of plants of this peculiar stomp. There are the 
Aphelandras, the Porphyrocomos, 
the Schauerias, the Eronthemums, 

the Goldfussias, the Beloperones, «\'\ C Ml j 

the Ruellias, tlie Cyrtantheras, and 

many other family groups, all yield- C shjf; BEa 

ing species of a more or less orna- jSIpSSBE' 

mental character; and though not llllP^J3w-A.MK 

quite so striking as some of these, V j 

there are some Strobilanths, such as 

S. Sahinianm, and the subject of the pj'v 'wtujf % 

present notice, which possess suffi- y \ ’ j 

cient ^merit to^ claim^ admission, 

of from two to three feet high, bear- wC*:' 

ing stem-clasping elliptic-oblong * 

leaves, which are narrowed to the ^If ''iy 

base, and strongly auriculnte; they F )-\ 

arc hairy ort both surfaces. The //}#-' J/ 'll 

flowers rome on short axillary f j - ! 

branches, and issue, as is usual in T —njj X j 

this genus, from a spike of imbri- VV 

catcd leafy bracts, which, having £hr\ i j ^ -"'HI 

tlio character of a strobilns or cone, ffr \ " 'ftl j 

seem to have suggested the generic rf j/f IVH 

name. They arc very pale bine, \/Sr "jli H 

prettily veined, and when a consider- ®\ \ Jefflrv^ I 1-7// f/| MP// 

able number are expanded at one Jr _ -j(/ ' ■ HE./ 

time, are rather attractive. Their W/ y\m/ JU j JR/ 

defect is, that they individually fall , ■*• JLV/ M/ r 

The plant is a native of the East ^^BHC --W ^ sh¬ 

indies. Wo have no exact informa- 
tion as to its introduction to this 
country. The plant was presented ir - 

about twelve months since to the stbobim»tu*b bctuotlatvb. 

Chelsea Botanic Garden, by Messrs Henderson, Pine-apple Nursery, Edgeware Road. With us it 
has blossomed in February. 

Nothing can be easier to cultivate or increase. It grows vigorously in a stove, if potted liberally 
into a free compost, which should not be too rich. To develope its ornamental qualities, a good plant 
should be grown on through summer and autumn, and then allowed a short rest. The excitement of 
n/toitimml heat will then cause it to throw out the flowering branches. To produce smaller blooming 
pl&nts, cuttings token from a nearly matured growth, will usually branch into flower, as happened 
with that from which the accompanying sketch was taken.—M. 
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NEW GARDEN PLANTS. 




$m $itrtot plants. 


Bbgonla STiiioir.LosA, Dittrich. Bristly Begonia.—OrcL Begoniaoe® (Begoniad tribe).—Introdnocd into 
Gormany from Central Amerioa. A very singular-looking stove plant, with a creeping stum. The loaves are 
fleshy, oblique, cordate acuminate, dark green on both sides, glossy above. The surface is studded with reddish 
glandular hairs, accompanied with the fringing usual in B. manicaia. The petioles are thick, long, round, green, 
spotted with red, from which spots arise single scales, terminating in long white hairs, which gives the plant a 
bristly appearance. The flowers are bright-red, and supported in large corymbs on stalks about a foot long, the 
stalks oovered with soales. This spocies is of oasy culture, and is considered a valuable acquisition for a stove or 
warm conservatory. 

PrrcAnuuA Funckiana, Dietrich. Funck's Pitcairnia.—Ord. Bromeliads (Bromeliad tribe).—This flowered in 
the establishment of M. Nuuen, at Berlin, lost October, and is inserted in the catalogues as Pupa Funckiana. It 
was introduced from Merida by Messrs, Funck and Schlim. Dr. Dietrich considers it a Pitcairuia, and not a 
Puya. The flowers are white, and surrounded with yellow cups and bracts, which are arranged on u flower Btolk 
about three and a half feet long. It is cultivated as other species of this genus. A temperature of 00“—65“ is 
sufficient to flower it, and it has a very showy appearance when in bloom. 

Impatibns corniobka, Hooker. Horn-hearing Balsam.—Ordor Bolsaminace® (Balsam tribe). A coarse 
stove annual, growing four feet high,'with large ovate ocuminato leaves, and rather pretty flowers, growing several 
together in the axils of tho leaves; the lower sepal is yellowish and downy, the upper hears a green horn, and is 
with the rest of the flower of a pinkish lilac. It flowers tho whole summer and autumn. Sent from Coylon to 
Kew, by Mr. Thwaites, in 1851.— Bot. Mag., t. 46*23. 

Machasuantmeea tanacetieolia, Meet. Tansy-leaved Daggor-flower.—Order Asteraccto § Astcroide® (Com¬ 
posite plants).—A branching half shrubby biennial, growing a foot high, with sessile oblong pinnatifld loaves, and 
terminal flower heads, consisting of numerous duggor-shaped purple ray florets, and a yellowish disk. It was sent 
by Dr. Wright from New Mexico to Kew, whore it floworod during summer. It is the Aster tameetifolia of 
Humboldt, and the A. ehryeanthemoides of Willdenow.— Bot. Mag., t. 4624. 

Euoenia vain, Hooker and Amatt. The Myrtilla.—Order Myrtace® (Myrtle tribe).—A charming free- 
flowering evergreen shrub, hardy at Exeter, and therefore well adapted for conservative walls, and cold conserva¬ 
tories. It grows two to four feet high, with numerous opposite ovate myrtle-like loaves, and axillary four or five 
petalled globose flowers, white, tinged with rose. It is the Myrtue Ugni of Molina. Messrs, \citch bloomed it 
in July, 1851. It is a native of South Chili and the islandB, and was introduced by Mr. W. Lobb. The flowors, 
as well as tho leaves, when bruised, are fragrant.— Bot. Mag., t. 4626. 

1'jsmsTKKOK bacchabibolivs, Hooker. Baooharis-leaved Pentstemon.—Ordor Scrophulariacew (Linariad 
tribe).—A handsome erect growing plant, flowering during summer and autumn. It grows about a foot and a 
hnlf high, w ith opposite distant spineseent-toothed loaves, tho lower ones spathulato, the upper oblong and rotun- 
date. The flowers ore rich scarlet, in a terminal elongated panicle. Sir W. J. Hooker, in Botanical Magazine, t. 
4627, conjectures it may ho annual, but it is statod to inoreaae by cuttings. Nativo of Texas, and recently intro¬ 
duced to New. 

Grindslu grand if lora, Hooker. Large-flowered Grindolia.—Q^ler Astcracem § Astcroide® (Composite 
plants).—A showy orange-flowered biennial, four &et high, branched corymbosely at top, with alternate sessilo 
lanceolate leaves, having a broad cordate semi-amplexioaul base, and the terminal flower-heads measuring fully 
ihree inches across. It is from Texas, and flowers in autumn. Introduced to How, whore it is found to increase 
readily from cuttings.— Bot. Mag., t, 4628. 

Centhanthus macilosipuon, Boittier. Long-tubed Centranth,—Order Yalerianacetn (Valerianwort tribe).—A 
showy auturan-floworing annual, with a stout dwarf erect branched flstular stem, ovate loaves, the lower ones 
almost toothless, tho upper deeply cut at their base, and compact dichotomously corymbose panicles, of deep rose- 
coloured flowors. It is allied to C. Calcitrapa, but is larger, and has longer flowers. Native of Grenada, and 
introduced from tho French Gardens. It is well figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, ii., t. 67. 

GhaMMA xor h rLLUM wjtciosvM, Blume. Showy Grammatophyl.—Order Orehidace® (Orchid tribe).—A very 
fine canlescont stove epiphyte, with distichous sword-shaped leaves, and racemes of largo yellow flowers, thickly 
spotted with red; the sepals and petals are alike obovate-oblong and leathery, and tho lip is rolled round the 
column. It is from the Malay Archipelago, and was flowered last summer by Messrs. Loddigos, ** after years of 
patience.” Figured in Paxton'* Flower Garden, ii., t. 69. 

Salvia Candelabrum, Boittier. Chandelier Sage.—Order Lamiaoc® (Labiate tribe).—This fine hardy 
herbaceous plant was introduced from Malaga by E. Delius, Esq., and is figured by a woodcut in Paxton e Flower 
Garden (ii. 161). Its loaves resemble those of common Sage j but it throws up a branching naked panicle of 
flowers, which have a greenish yellow upper lip and a rich violet lower one. Tho flowers, though handsome, 
drop too soon, which render its appearance shabby. 

Podocajopos nUBigena, Lindley. Cloud-born Podocarp.—Order Pinaoe® (Conifer tribe),—A yew-like hafdy 
evergreen bush or tree, with stiff linoar deep-green leaves, having a doable glaucous hand beneath. It is a native 
of Southern Chili, and has been imported by Messrs. Voitch. .See Journal of Horticultural Society, vi. 264. 
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Oncididm Schumii, Linden. Sohlim’s Oncid.—Order Orchidaco® (Orchid tribe).— A pretty stove epiphyte, 
collected by Funck and Schlim, in the province of Merida, in Central America, at the height of 7000 feet above 
the sea. The paeudo-bulbs ore narrow, each bearing a pur of long thin sword-shaped leaves, and producing a 
long, weak, scrambling, branched panicle of small yellow flowers, slightly and irregularly barred with brown. It 
has been bloomed in the garden of T. Iirocklehuret, Esq., of tho Fence, Macclesfield. Introduced by Mr. Linden. 

Fagtjb obliqua, Mirbel. Oblique Beech.—Order Corylacc® (Mastwort tribe).—A fine evergreen tree, 
probably hardy, inhabiting the slopes of the Andes, from the sea level to the line of perpetual snow, attuning the 
height of forty to fifty feet, with a atom as straight and smooth as a Pine-tree. The foliage is more like a Horn¬ 
beam than a Beech; between lozenge-shaped and lance-shaped, serrated, with strong straight veins, and of a 
beautiful pale greon. It grows freely in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery, at Exeter, in the open air. 

Luzuiuaga RAmoANB, Ruiz and Pavon. Booting Luzuriaga.—Order Liliaee® (Lilywort tribe).—A climbing 
plant from South Chili, where it inhabits cool shady woods, and covers the trunks of trees. It throws out 
branches much resembling the fronds of Ferns, producing smell, flat-ribbed, somewhat succulent leaves, arranged 
in two rows, and boaring on the under side white pendulous whole-coloured flowers, something liko snowdrops, 
and delightfully fragrant. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch, and closely related to the following, which grows 
with it. 

Cau.ixf.nb polyphylla, Hooker. Many-leaved Callixene. — Order Liliaceoe (Lilywort tribe). — Tho 
Luzuriaga ercela of Kunth. It is similar to L. radicatu, but the fragrant flowers are speckled with brown. If 
those plants would prove hardy, it would be a great gain to our gardens; but experience is unfavourable to tho 
supposition. Mr. Lobb, however, thinks they will be hardy on elevated parts of the mainland. He describes 
the elimnto of Cbiloc as much like that of Cornwall—raining almost incessantly in winter, but not so cold as in 
England, the frosts being of short duration. The summer is also wet and cold; the thermometer seldom exceeding 
65“. The south winds are very cold and cutting. See Journal of Horticultural Society, vi. 267. 

Dammaua obtusa, LindUg. Blunt-loaved Dammar.—Order l’inacc® (Conifer tribe).—From the representa¬ 
tion given of this flue tree in Paxton's Flower Garden (ii. 14G), it seems a remarkably distinct species. It was 
found by Mr. C. Moore in tho New Hebrides, and a living plant lias been received during the past year by the 
Horticultural Society. In its native localities it grows to a large size, having the appearance of the New Zealand 
Kauri, Dammara australis, and producing a valuable timber. The leaves are exactly oblong, with the ends 
rounded, four inches long, and rather more than qu inch wide. The cones are cylindrical, with the ends rounded, 
three inehes long, the ends of the scales convex, about four times as broad as long. It will form a greenhouse 
evergreen tree. 

Abkua uniflora, R. Brown. Ono-floworod Abelia.—Order Caprifoliaco® (Caprifoil tribe).—A small erect 
evergreen shrub, nearly, or quite, hardy. It has ovate leaves growing opposite or tematcly, and from the axils 
of the upper leaves the flowers grow singly, each subtended by throe bracts; the funnel-shaped corolla is white, 
with a slight violet tinge on the upper side. It comes from the North of China, whence it was sent about 1849, 
by Mr. Fortune, to the nursery of Messrs. Standisli and Noble, of Bogshot 

The following novelties arc of less general interest os garden plants :— 

Crntuosolknia picta, Hooker. Painted-leaved Centrosolenia.—Order Gesneraccec (Gesnerwort tribe).—A 
rather coarse procumbent stovo berb, with fleshy stems, and largo opposite hairy oval or ovate leaves, the pairs 
unequal in size. The flowers, clustered in the axils, arc white, funnel-shaped, and parted above into five spreading 
rounded lobes. The younger leaves are said to be beautifully painted or mottled with pale green and brown. It 
has boon figured in tho Botanical Magazine (t. 4611) from plants sent in 1850 to Kow, from the Amazon Biver, 
by Mr. Spruce. 

Sfmashostbmma propinqva, Blum. Dr. Wollich’s Sphoerostemma.—Order Schizandrnce® (Kadsurad tribe).— 
A neat-foliaged, somewhat climbing worm greenhouse shrub, having ovate acuminate leaves and axillary flowers; 
those in the male plant are pale yellow, and either solitary or in fascicles. Tho fruit is said to consist of many 
berries attached to a receptacle, and the latter elongating os the fruit advances to maturity, gives them tbo appear¬ 
ance of a long bunch of red currants. From Nepal and Sikkim. Introduced by Dr. 'Wallich some years since to 
Kew. Flowers in June.— Bat. Mag., t. 4614. 

rKUiccLAHrs mollis, Waltich. Soft-leaved Indian Lousowort—Order, Scrophularinee® (Linariad tribe.)— 
A small horb, probably perennial, but uncultivable. It has an erect, Bimple stem, a foot high, bearing pinnate 
leaves, with pinnatifld pinnm, the leaves passing into bracts upwards. In the axils of these, forming whorls, 
grow tho small, deep purple, two-lipped flowers. From the mountains of Northern India; introduced about 1849 
to Kew.— Bot. Mag., t. 4599. 
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Epidenduum voLirTCM, Lindleg. Volute-flowered Epidondrnm.—Order Orcbidocem (Orchid tribe).—A greenish- 
white-flowerod terete-stemmed stove epiphyte, of no beauty. It is from Central America, and was introduced in 
1849 by G. IT. Skinner, Esq., to tho garden of the Horticultural Society. 

Capsicum cerboi.uk, Bertohni. Waxy-fruited Capsicum.—Order, Solannce® (Nightshade tribe.)—A curious, 
half shrubby plant, with oval tapering leaves, downy all over. The flowers are succeeded by curved-down 
conical fruit, of a bright lemon colour, and having a waxy appearonoe. It is from tho west coast of South America, 
and was introduced by Messrs. Veitch of Exetor in 1850. 


Hota Ouminoiana, Deeaisne. Cuming's Hoys.—Order, Asclopiadaccto (Asclepiad tribe.)—A curious scandent, 
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summer-blooming, stove shrub, of eroct growth, with dense sessilo cordato leaves, somewhat downy beneath, 
arranged in a decussate manner. The axillary clusters of flowers are not showy, they being of a yellowish green 
colour, the coronet purplish brown. It is from the Philippine Islands, and was introduced in 1850 by Messrs. 
Veitch of Exeter. 

Swammbrdamia glome rata, Raoul. Cluster-flowered Swammerdamia.- -Order, Asteraoote (Composite plants.) 
—A worthless half-hardy evergreen bush, with small roundish leaves, dull green above **" 1 vhite with down 
beneath, the straggling branches bearing small clusters of white flowers. From New Zealand ; introduced about 
1850. Flowers in spring. 

Mimosa itragubnbis, Hooker and Amotl. Uragur^ Mimosa.—Order, Fabaeese 1 'umi-ic-is plants.)—A 
curious spiny half-hardy shrub, with bipinuato finely-divided shining foliage, and bearing a the summer months 
balls of thread-like flowers of a reddish or brick-dust colour. From the Banda Oriental. Introduced in 1841 by 
the Bon. W. F. Strangways, to the Horticultural Society of London. 

Arbutus variaNs, Bentham. Variable Strawberry tree.—Order, Ericace® (Heathwort triue.)—Syn. A. 
mollis, Hooker; A. xalapensis, Lindley.—An evergreen, spring-blooming, greenhouse shrub, with dull groon leaves, 
hoary beneath, and having terminal panicles of white and pink urceolate blossoms. From Mexico. Introduced 
by Mr. Hartweg in 1640. 

Gaulthbiua nummblarije, Be Candolle. Monoyw ort-leavod Gaulthcria.—Order Ericaceas (Heathwort tribe). 

_A neat trailing evergreen greenhouse plant. It has roundish, hairy, alternate leaves, and axillary small white 

flowers, hidden by the foliage, and succeeded by reddish purple berries. It is a nativo of the Himaluya, and was 
introduced to the gardens of her Majesty at Frogmoro. 

Catabetum bang uin bum, Lindley. Ken-spotted C-tosctum.—Order Orchidacoas (Orchid tribe).- A strong- 
growing, but not handsome stove perennial, with long pseudo-bulbs, light glaucous green leaves, and close 
racemes of greenish flowers, speckled with brown and dull red. It is from Central America, and was introduced 
by Mr. Linden. It is in cultivation as Myanthus sanguineus. 

Clbisostoma MCOLOlt, Lindley. Two-coloured Uleisostoma.—Order Orcuidueese (Orchid tribe.)—A stove 
epiphyte of little beau the stems and loavos of which are not described. The flowers are small, pink, stained 
at the baso with dingy purple. From Manilla. Introduced in 1848 by Messrs. Yciteh of Ext tor. The latter 
have been described in Paxton's Flower Garden. 
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¥ E cultivate these plants at Kedleaf very successfully, on a simple and inexpensive plar>; and as we 
find them to attract general admiration as an ornament to the conservatory when in flow u 
succinct detail of our modo may not be unacceptable. 

We preserve them during the greater part of the year in a t\, o-light forcing pit, whi 'h is oo>' 
structed on the M’Phail system, that is, the size of the pit bt..ig fixed upon, say eight foot by six foe 
four feet of nine-inch brick-work is built up in the pigeon-liole fashion: on this is built two feet ■" 
single brick-work, on which rests the frame and lights. An arched entrance is left at one end of the 
pigeon-hole work, and the interior, in tho autumn, is jammed fall of oak leaves. Linings of leaves are 
a 1 *l provided at the same time, and these are confined by nine-inch brick-work, eighteen inches from 
the pit at bottom, two feet six inches at top, and four feet six inches in perpendicular d t ih It is 
best to sink at least three feet below tho ground-line. For the support >f the plants, slate slabs are 
laid on the ledge formed by the junction of the nine-iuoh and single bri k-work. 

The culture is very simple and easy. We procure the bulbs in September or October, when quite 
dormant, and pot them in a soil composed of two parts rich friablo loam and ono part leaf mould, with 
a little silver sand, leaving nearly half the bulb exposed. They are placed in the pit, and no water is 
given. About February, they will begin to throw up the fiower stems, when watering may begin, 
and they should be removed to a light part of on early vinery or forcing-house. Just before the 
flowers:, expand, remove them to the conservatory* and water freely. After the flowering is over, re¬ 
move them back to the.pj£, and os soon as the leaves begin to turn yellow, gradually withhold water 
until they ore again dry and dormant. Top dress in the autumn, and shake out and re-pot every 
second year. 

,, the linings require to he topped up now and then 5 and every autumn both the linings and interior 
bed are renewed with fresh leaves. They are covered up securely in severe weather, the same os with 
other plants in cold pits.— John Cox, Gardener to W. Welle, Esq., Medleaf. 
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STVI.IDHJM AHMEtllA.—ACACIA 0NDUI.A2F0UA. 


STYLIDITJM AB.MERIA. 


7 ABILT.ARDIEItE gavo this name to a species of Stylcwort found in Van Diemon’s Land! 
M and the present plant, collected, wc believe, by Mr. Drummond, in New Holland, docs not appear 
to differ in any material feature. Our drawiug was made in the ChclBca Botanic Garden last summer, 
from a plant which had been presented by Messrs. Henderson of the Pine Apple Nursery. It is a very 
pretty plaut, well deserving of cultivation, having the aspect of 8. graminifolium, but possessing 
broader leaves, and larger, as well as deeper-coloured flowers. It comes near the plant which 
Dr. It. Brown has named 8. melastachgs, and perhaps that is not distinct from the S. Armeria. In 
cultivation, it proves to be a herbaceous perennial, with tall leafless flower-stalks issuing from tufts 
of linear sword-shaped leaves. The scape is smooth below, but clothed with small glandular hairs on 
the upper part among the flowers. The flowers arc arranged in a long and tolerably close raceme, 
arising from short stalks in the axils of acute lanceolate bracts of about equal length; they are large 
and showy, of a purplish crimson colour. The 'flowering stem becomes much longer than the leaves as 
the flowering period passes over, and at. seed-time greatly exceeds them.—A. H. 

This protty species of Stylcwort, though a native of New Holland, like many plants from the 
same country, enjoys a little extra heat in the growing season, and the warmth of an intermediate 
house is a suitable excitement for it from February until it begins to show its flowers, when full air 
and light arc necessary to give colour. Indeed, a great number of New Holland plants, to grow them 
to perfection, like a gentle moist heat in the growing season, which is, in fact, only in imitation of their 
native habitats, where the heat is much greater than in our ordinary greenhouses. This plant is best 
propagated by seeds, which ore produced freely, and require to be sown in sandy peat soil, and to be 
kept in a close frame afterwards, until the young plants get well established, after which they may be 
kept in the greenhouse. The plauts may also be increased, but not so readily, by division. The estab¬ 
lished plants require a light rich soil, consisting of sandy loam, peat, and leaf-mould, to which plenty of 
gritty sand and chamjf must be added. After they are potted, place them in a gentle heat, as indicated 
above, and encourage them to robust and healthy growth. To form a fine specimen an established plant 
is necessary, and therefore a succession of young plants must always be grown on. Indeed, to pro¬ 
duce a flue mass, several seedling plants might, at the final shifting, be placed together in a large pot. 
When the plants ore thoroughly established, manure-water may be used once or twice a-week, and the 
plants must be syringed to keep them clear of insects, especially of the red spider. Should this, or 
the thrip, another insect pest, at any time infest them, give a good dusting of sulphur after syringing, 
allowing it to remain on for a few days, and then washing it off again.—A. 


ACACIA UNDUL^FOLIA. 

T HIS fine species of Acacia is cultivated in Messrs. Handerson’s Nursery at Pine Apple Place, under 
the name of A. nlemfolia, but it is undoubtedly the A. unduhrfolia of Allan Cunningham, a species 
many years since introduced to our gardens, but apparently lost; for wc do not remember to have 
recently seen it in cultivation. It is, of course, an Australian plant, and is one of the finest species we 
possess for the conservatory. Our drawing was made at Messrs. Henderson’s, where it flowers in the 
early spring months. 

It forms a graceful shrub, seldom exceeding four feet in height, and is of variable, irregular habit, 
much branched, the hranchlets being of dark colour, crowded with axillary flowers to their very 
extremity, and densely clothed with short, cinereous hair. In the cultivated state the hranchlets are 
brown, sub-angular, pilose, and of spreading, dependent habit. The phyllodes are copious, alternate, 
often an inch long, sometimes but little longer than broad, elliptical or ovate, as frequently equilateral 
as oblique, especially in wild specimens. They are of very flcxuoee surface, with undulated thickened ■„ 
margins, or aro almost entirely plane, acuminate, with an attenuated, curved mucro; the upper njprgin 
more wavy than the lower, and, near the base, furnished with a rather prominent oval gland; smooth, Mr 
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1 having several faintly marked primary veins, diverging from the midrib at an angle of 45 degrees, and 
running parallel to each other. Tho flowers are bright yellow in solitary heads, and pairs of heads, 
projecting beyond the phyllodes, upon stalks arising from the axils of the latter.—A. H. 

In a genus of plants remarkable for the sameness of their flowers, the present subject is certainly 
one of the most distinct and desirable, not only on account of its profuse habit of blooming, but like¬ 
wise for the distinct character of the plant. The Acacias are not difficult to cultivate. Most of them 
strike root with facility; and they may also be raised from seed, which some of them produce with 
great freedom. The best cuttings aro the' little, short, sturdy pieces, produced from the sides of the 
main branches j and when they can be taken off with a heel or piece of the mature wood adhering, 
they arc less liable to damp. When tho cuttings ore procured, smooth the bottom of each with a 
sharp knife, and insert them about half an inch deep, making the sand tolerably firm. The entting- 
pot should be prepared by first thoroughly draining, and then filling it to within an inch of the rim 
with turfy loam, peat, and sand, filling the remaining portion with silver sand. If you have a close 
pit, frame or hand-glass, bell-glasses will not be necessary, but if not, they must be used. The cuttings, 
at the time they are taken off, must be about half ripe, and the cutting-pots should be placed in about 
the some temperature as that fromwhich the cuttings were taken. Acacias may also be increased by 
cuttings of tho roots, and a well-established plant will fttrnish a considerable supply. The strong 
roots must be cut into pieces about two inches long, and be inserted like cuttings, leaving about a 
quarter of an inch exposed to the light, from which young shoots will be produced. 

If you are desirous of growing large specimens, select well started young plants, and pot them, any 
time during spring, in equal portions of peat and rich turfy loam, to which some charcoal and gritty 
sand may be added. The soil should bo broken tolerably fine, and, if the plants are well rooted, a 
tolerable shift may be given, As the plantB will grow with great freedom, supply them liberally with 
water, and syringe them doily in the growing season, not more to promote free growth than to secure 
their being kept quite clear from insects. Manure water may bo used occasionally when the pots are 
full of roots, and care must be token to stop the plants regularly, and to trainfeem into proper form. 
Towards the end of tho season, when the growth is nearly completed, place the plants in the full sun, 
to secure the ripening of the wood, as, unless the wood is properly matured, they will not flower pro¬ 
fusely, especially if the plants are in free and luxuriant growth. The Acacias are very liable to be 
attacked by white scale, the best remedy for which is hot water, applied with a syringe until the in¬ 
sects are washed off.—A. 4 
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THE VINEGAR PLANT. 

M VERY interesting series of observations respecting the Vinegar plant, were recently laid before 
AA the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, by Dr. Balfour. Of these, which we have not hitherto been 
enabled to notice, we now present a summary:— 

Much interest has been recently excited by the statements relative to the Vinegar Plant. This 
plant, which lias a tough gelatinous consistence, when put into a mixture of treacle, sugar^and water, 
gives rise to a sort of fermentation by which vinegar is produced. After six or eight weeks the 
original plant cau be divided into two layers, each of which acts as on independent plant, and when 
placed in syrup continues to produce vinegar, and to divide at certain periods of growth. The vinegar 
thus produced is always more or less of a syrupy nature. Various conjectures have been hasarded as 
to the origin of the so-called Vinegar plant, some stating that it camd from South America, or other 
distant regions, and othersjthat it is a spontaneous production. Lindley states that it is a peculiar 
form of Penicillium glaucutn, at common blue mould. There seems to be no doubt that it is an 
anomalous state of mould, or of some fungus allied to it, and the peculiarity of form and consistence 
^ appears to be owing'to the material in which it grows. In placo of producing the usual cellular ipori- 
Ja ferous stalks, the mycelium increases to an extraordinary extent, its cellular threads interlacing 
N together in a remarkable manner, and producing one expanded cellular mass, with occasionally rounded 
- —- ------- 
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bodies like spores in its substance. The cellular filaments are seen under the microscope. The ten¬ 
dency to divide in a merismatic manner is common in many of the lower classes of plants, and this 
seems to be what occurs at a certain period of growth, when the plant divides into two laming in a 
horizontal manner. If the plant is allowed to continue growing, it forms numerous laminae, one above 
the other, somewhat like the mode in which some monocotyledonous stems or conns increase. The 
anomalous forms of fungi, in certain circumstances, have lately excited much interest, and Mr. Berkeley 
has called attention to some of the remarkable transformations which they undergo. These transfor¬ 
mations arc such, that many forms considered as separate genera are now looked upon as mere varieties 
of ono species. 

That mould of various kinds, when placed in syrup,' shows the same tendency to form a flat 
gelatinous, or somewhat leathery' expansion, is shown by the following experimentsSome mould 
that had grown on an apple was put into syrup on the 5th March, 1851, and in the course of two 
months, thero was a cellular flat expanded mass formed, while the syrup was converted into vinegar. 
Some of the original mould was seen on the surface in its usual form. Some mould from a pear was 
treated in a similar way at the same time, and the results were similar. So also with various moulds 
growing on bread, tea, and other vegetable substances. The effect of these moulds was iu most cases 
to cause a fermentation, which resulted in the production of vinegar. In another experiment on the 8th 
November, 1850, a quantity of raw Bugar, treacle, and water, were put into a jar without any plant 
being introduced, and they were left untouched till March 6, 1851. When examined, a growth like 
that of the Vinegar plant was visible, and vinegar was formed. The plant was removed and put into 
fresh syrup, and again the production of vinegar took place. 

It would appear from experiment that when purified white sugar alone is used to form syrup, the 
plant when placed in it doos not produce vinegar so readily, the length of time required for the change 
varying from four to six months. Thero may possibly be something in the raw sugar and treacle 
which tends to promote the acetous change. 

Dr. Greville, than%hom few ore better acquainted with the lower orders of vegetation, has stated 
his belief, that the Vinegar plant is an abnormal state of some fungus. It is well known that many 
fungi, in peculiar circumstances, present most remarkable forms; for instance, the so-called genus 
Myconema of Fries, as well as the genus Ozonium. Even some of the Agarics present anomalous 
appearances, such as the absence of the pileus, &c., in certain instances. The remarkable appearances 
of Dry-rot, in different circumstances, are w&l known. 
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M R. VAN BUREN, in the American Horticulturist (vi., 575), notices, in respect to blue flowers1. 

That a large majority of our native plants, bearing blue flowers, bloom either early iu spring or Jate 
in autumn, and he enquires,—Do blue flowers require and consume more oxygen than those of other 
colours f The bruised petals or expressed juice of red flowers exposed to the atmosphere chango to a 
blue colour; Is this caused by absorption of oxygen ? If so, may not plants consume a greater 
quantity at these seasons than when the air is in a more rarified state ? Or does the intensify of the 
solar rays alone cause a redundancy of brighter coloured flowers in summer P 2. Wild blue-flowering 
plants are more frequently found in moist, shaded situations, than in more exposed, sunny spots. The 
colour of many plants may be changed from pale red to blue, by employing “ swamp mould,” aud 
keeping them in the shade. Pursuing those hints, he suggests that blue flowers might, by perseverance 
through several generations, be produced son many plants now producing flowers of other colours. 

Heartsease in pots are likely to form quite a feature at the Metropolitan exhibitions. We hear that 
our indefatigable friend, Mr. Turner, of the Royal Nursery, Slough, will have pknts,fine compact 
specimens (covered with scores of flowers), eighteen inches to two feet in diameter. Such plants will 
do more to draw attention to the growth of pansies than as many cut flowers as would cover a rod of 
ground. 0 
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As an example that pine growing is progressing in other countries as well as Britain, a friend writes 
us from the Azores that he cut, in 1851, “ a Cayenne Pine, weighing twelve pounds; five Trinidads, 
averaging eight pounds each; and twelve Moscow Queens, six pounds each (one over seven pounds). 
The only accommodation I have for growing them is a dung-pit, twelve lights long. As soon as the 
fruit is cut, whioh is about the end of August, the plants are taken up, the bod refreshed, or renewed, 
and the strongest suckers are planted out, and by growing them late into the winter, whioh this 
climate admits of, and keeping them a little later at rest in the spring, I expect to start even a better 
lot than I had last year." This is gratifying intelligence; and considering that St. Michael is only 
fourteen days, if the wind is favourable, from England, would not pines pay there os a commercial 
speculation ? for if cut just as they began to ripen, they would be in prime condition for the table 
when they got to this country. 

Chrysanthemums promise to become very general favourites, and blooming, as they do, in the very 
depth of winter, deservedly so. We have recently received a little brochure, “The Cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum for the production of specimen blooms," by G. Taylor,* and a very useful little work 
it is. Mr. Taylor is certainly one of the most successful of the metropolitan growers, and though the plan 
he recommends for specimen blooms is not calculated to produce “ specimen ” or handsome plants, still 
there can be no question but that his praotico is a good one. We saw his productions at the Stoko 
Newington 8how, in November 1851, and we must confess the flowers surpassed our notions of 
perfect growth, some of the blooms being more thoh six inches in diameter. We therefore can confi¬ 
dently recommend the work as being a good shilling’s worth, and a hook from which the amateur may 
glean much information, not only upon treatment, but also upon the most suitable kinds to grow for 
cut flowers, for specimen plants, and also of the pompons. 

In buying plants, amateurs cannot commit a greater mistake than that of purchasing plants, 
deficient in quality, for the soke of their cheapness; for though they may accord with the free-trader's 
notion of “ cheap, cheap,” yet, in the majority of coses they will, as compared with good plants, be found 
dear. An illustration occurs to us:—Six months back we purchased a quantity Of plants, for which wo 
paid from half a guinea to two guineas each. Among them was one plant of which the nurseryman said, 

“--, you will sec, is not my growth, but it is tho best I can procureand true enough it bore 

good evidence of not being his growth, and even to the present time, though it has been subjected to 
precisely the same treatment as the others, it is not worth so much as kinds purchased at the same 
price by seventy-five percent. It is, therefore, quite certain, that a properly started, well-grown 
plant, may be “ cheap” at ten shillings, while a badly grown one, though quite as large, would be dear 
at holf-a-crown. Prices in nurserymen's catalogues must be regarded as representing a certain article, 
and that which upon paper may be regarded as “ dear,” will, when quality is taken into consi¬ 
deration, be found very cheap. We have never bought plants at a “ cheap shop " but once, and wo 
pajff so dearly for our experience, that wc shall never deal at such a shop again. The “ labourer is 
worthy of his hireand good plants ore worthy of their price. In this as in all other garden requi¬ 
sites, the best will be found the cheapest.—P. 

The Anomatheca cruenta is an excellent little plant for small beds, or for planting near tho 
edgeB of largo ones or borders, and answers exceedingly well under the following treatment:—Early in 
March pot the bulbs in equal parts of loam, dung, and leaf-mould, with a good admixture of sand, 
putting four bulbs in a pot; place thorn in a pit, or cold frame, until the season arrives for turning out, 
when they should be planted in a bed of similar compost, without disturbing the roots. With ordinary 
attention they will then grow vigorously, and flower profhsely, from Juno to November. If bloom is 
all that is required, the seed-pods should be cut away as the blossoms fail; but if increase of stock bo 
required, seed may be caily saved, and bulbs raised; they are also readily increased by offsets. The 
bulbs should be taken up before frost sets in, potted in silver-sand, and stored in a dry place secure 
against frost for tho winter. 

V 

i • London: Published by the Author, 7, Park Street, Stoke Newington. 
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THE WARINGTON PLANT CASE. 

W E have already (p 5) given a view of the parlour aquarium, contrived by Mr. Warington, and 
which may well boor his name; and have also explained in hiB own words the principles on 
which success depends. These principles, it must be obvious, admit of various modes of application 
so that our former illustration is to be regarded rather as an exemplification of the principle than 
as a model. 

We now subjoin another design for an aquarium, or Warington case, with the view to indicate, to 
somo extent, the variety which may be attained, by combining this with the Wardian case. It will 
be obvious that this combination will afford scope for a much greater variety of form than would have 
been brought out by confining them chiefly to tho growth of aquatic plants, and this amount of 
variety will afford opportunity for the display of a greater amount of ornamentation. 



TUB WAHINCTON PLANT CASK. 


The design now submitted, from tho pencil of A. Aglio, Esq., jun., is intended to consist of an 
ornamental zinc frame-work, a slato bottom, and the whole of the sides to consist of glass, used in plates, 
as large as the fittings will allow. The front and back will thus each consist of a single plate, and 
the absence of frame-work of every kind will admit of the whole interior being viewed without obstruc¬ 
tion. The convex ends of the basin portion arc also intended to be of gloss formed into the exact shape 
and size required. 

The mass of imitation rock in the centre must be formed expressly for the reception of the plants, 
good drainage being an essential feature, so that the soil may not become soddened. The whole is 
supposed to be supported by tui appropriate and elegant stand. 

Tt is interesting to mention that the Zoological Society intend to fit. up a case on Mr. Warington’s 
principle in their garden in the Regent's Park. 














































THE CAMELLIA.—SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 


THE CAMELLIA. 

@ F all the greenhouse plants this has been generally esteemed os the best, because of the tine 
appearance of the plant at all times, and its extreme beauty when in flower. The plant is always 
grand, the foliage being broad, deep green, and shining; but there is nothing so rich as its bursting 
blossoms. 

When the cultivation of Camellias is commenced with plants sent in small pots from a nursery, and 
they are intended to be grown of a good form,—if they are at all lanky in their growth, it is best to 
cut off their heads at once, or to cut thorn in pretty severely, taking care, however, not to out below 
the point where they were “ worked. The plants will branch out freely and become much hand¬ 
somer for this operation; and it is as well to lose the first season as to grow a plant that is ugly, and 
will require to be cut down ultimately, for the older it gets the loss tractable it is. 

It is often complained that Camellias will not set well for bloom: this arises from bad maAgement 
As soon as they begin to grow they require greater warmth and no check. In the summer months 
they often get put out in the open air to experience the changes of wetness and dryness, hot sun, cold 
winds, &c., whereas they should be in some well sheltered place, where neither the mid-day sun nor 
the north or east wind can reach them. A greenhouse without fire heat, and with shade against the 
mid-day sun, will be found perhaps the best place for them, unless they are placed in a canvas house 
such as Tulips are grown under; they continue growing there till the bloom-budB are developed, which is 
almost a matter of oertaiuty. The fault in the management of these is much the same as that which 
attends American plants. Directly we have had the bloom we are careless of the plant; instead of 
which, it is the time, of all others that we should be most careful; for stinting them of water, giving 
them the hot sun, exposing them to north-east winds or high winds of any kind, or allowing them 
too much wet—which, if exposed in a rainy season is inevitable, will assuredly spoil the next year’s 
bloom. 

When, therefore, we commence growing the Camellia from a small ftlant, the greenhouse—and a 
part of it out of the draught,—or the coolest part of an airy stove, would be the best place, and they 
should not be exposed to the open air until they have completed their growth and set their bloom buds. 
If we grow the plant in the stove, it must be brought by degrees into the greenhouse, and then into a 
cold pit. It is rapid change from heat to cold, or from cold to heat, excess of water, or too little of it, 
that makes them cast their buds. The Camellia is by no means a tender plant, but it doeB not thrive 
well in rapid changes. „ ^ 

As often as a pot gets filled with roots, so often should they be # shifted to larger pots; but this 
should be as the bloom declines and before they make their growth, or not till they have begun to 
swell their buds in the early months previous to opening, in both which states the plant wants extra 
noupshtqent; but the shifting must be managed without the least disturbance to the flbreB, or the 
plants would throw their buds. The soil for the Camellia should be loam from rotted turves, onc-half; 
cow or horse dung fully rotted to mould, one-fourth; peat, one-fourth. These ingredients should be 
well mixed.—X. Z. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

g YCADEAS, which, froth the number of their fossil species, must have occupied a for more impor¬ 
tant place in the ancient, than in Hie present vegetable world, accompany their allies, the 
Coniform, from the coal formation upwards, hut are almost entirely wanting in the variegated sand¬ 
stone, which contains the Remains of a luxuriant growth of certain conifers of peculiar form, Voltzia, 
Hoidingero, and Albertia. The Cycode® attain a maximum in the keuper and the lias, which contain 
twelve different species; in the cretaceous rocks marine plants and naiades predominate. Thus, the 
ffejest of Cyoadem of the oolitic period has long disappeared, and in the oldest groups of the tertiary 
formation this family is very subordinate to the coniform and the palms. The lignites, or beds of 
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brown cool, which are found in each division of the tertiary period, contain, among the earliest land 
cryptogamia,some palms, a great number of conifer® with well-marked annual rings, and arborescent 
forms (not coniferous) of a more or less tropical character. The middle tertiary period is marked by 
the re-establishment, in full numbers, of the families of palms and cycadece; and finally, the most 
recent shows great similarity to our present vegetation, exhibiting suddenly and abundantly various 
pines and firs, cupuliferse, maples, and poplars. The dicotyledonous stems in lignite are occasionally 
characterized by colossal size and great age. In a trunk found near Bonn, Noggerath counted 792 
annual rings. In the turf bogs of the Somme, at Yseux, near Abbeville, a trunk of an oak tree has 
been found above fourteen feet in diameter, which is an extraordinary thickness for the extra-tropical 
parts of the old continent.— Humboldt's Cosmos . 

The Spanish Bagger Plant, Yucca aloifolia, a plant very commonly used in Jamaica for making 
fences, yields a fine paper-looking substance, which is got by breaking the lower part of the leaf along 
the midrib, then pulling each half gently from the cuticle which covers the upper surface. It is most 
easily got from the young leaves, os in them only it separates freely. It can also be got equally well 
from the young leaves of the Yucca gloriosa. It is on excellent article for making artificial flowers, 
os it takes on colours freely. 

In JunghuhnB “ Travels in Java,” we find an account of the remarkable forests completely cover¬ 
ing an ancient volcanic mountain (Manella-wanzie), over 9000 feet high. The woods near the summit 
have a very peculiar character. One of the most frequent and conspicuous trees is Thibaudia vulgaris, 
the trunks of which here attuin enormous thickness, some os much os ten, others eight, most above six 
feet, in circumference. Affected by the exposure of the elevation, they are gnarled, curved, and abun¬ 
dantly branched at a height of three to six feet from the ground, their branches being very much con¬ 
torted, and spreading widely. Thibaudia rosea and Oaultheria lettcocarpa (fifteen feet high), Photinia 
integrifolia (twenty-five to thirty feet high), Gnaphaliumjavatticum, and Vireya retusa, are other cha¬ 
racteristic plants; but Leptospermumjavanicum, with its white-spotted dome of leaves spreading over 
the Vireya, or a Gnaphalium,aMHedera squarrosa, creeping far and wide among the trunks and branches 
of the other trees, are particularly striking. Scarcely a tree is found of which the trunk is not short 
and divided low down into numerous gnarled, curling, and most irregular branches. The tree-fern 
Cyathea oligocarpa, which rises fifteen or twenty feet high, straight as a dart, and bearing its 
radiating crown of fronds at the summit, becomes thereby the more conspicuous. Herbaceous ferns 
are abundant, as also other Cryptogams, such as fungi. But the most curious of this tribe are the 
mosses ( Hypna , Leskem, &c.), which clothe the trunks mid main branches of the trees with cushions 
a foot and more in thicknoas, exaggerating the monstrous appearance already given by the irregular, 
twisted mode of growth. They also cover the damp ground to such an extent, that the flowers of the 
rhizanth, Valanophora elongata, parasitical in the roots here, can scarcely cut their way through. 
'While the mosses clothe the trunks and main branches with their deep green cushions, heightening 
the gloom of the forest, the smaller branches and twigs are overgrown with whitish grey lichens 
(Usnsa ), fluttering in the wind, and completing the character of such an ancient forest, hoary with 
time.—A. H. 
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P OSSESSING considerable beauty in itself, this shrubby species of SUpperwort promises to afford 
materials which may effect that improvement in the worn-out garden Calceolarias which the 
Cape species of Pelargonium are beginning to bring about in the ease of the enfeebled florists’ breed 
of this latter popular flower. If its properties can at all be brought to bear upon the domesticated 
Slipperwort, we may yet hope to see some of tbeir acquired beauty of flower, united with a vigorous 


constitution and good habit of growth. 

The species has been lately introduced from Peru by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, and was produced 
by them at the London exhibitions during the past summer. It forms a true shrub with a oomj 
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though not exactly agreeing with the artificial “ cherry-bob " standard, is not at all inelegant, it is to 
be hoped that some persevering hybridizers will at onoo endeavour, by Us aid, to rescue the Calceolaria 
as a garden flower from the neglect into which the execrable habit it has now acquired has almost 
everywhere consigned it. % 

Like the other shrubby species at Slipperwort, the present may be increased readily by means of 
cuttings of the young shoots; and the plants will grow freely in a mixture of equal parts of turfy 
jloMit, peat, and leaf mould. It, of course, requires greenhouse protection.—M. 
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Famille naturelle, Les Euphorbiees. 

Systeme sexuel; Dioecie, Ewneawdrie. 

Mercurialis annua. Link. 

Vulgairement, la foirole, la vignole , la rimbergc, lemercoret . 

Cette planie est si frequemment employee cn mcdecine, qu’on 
est ires-heureux de la trouvcr dans tous les jardins, ou. souvent 
clle incommode par sa fecondite. Sa tige est haute d’un on deux 
pieds , droite, rameuse et anguleuse. Ses feuilles sont oppo- 
sees, grandes, ovales, pointues, den tees, d’un vert clair et ir£s- 
glabrcs. Les fleurs miles et les fleurs fcmelles sont situees ordinai- 
remcnt sur des individus difftSrens. Les miles ont les fleurs disposes 
en dpis grdles et pedoncules, et des diamines au nombre de douze. 
Les fleurs femelles se trouvent aux aisselles des feuilles, en dpis 
presque gemines et scssiles*, elles ont un ovaire didyme, deux filets 
courts, stcriles et serrds contre i 1 ovaire, deux styles et quatre 
stigmates. Le fruit est une capsule i deux coques et & deux graines. 

Fleurit ; pendant une grande partie de l’annee. 

Habite; dans nos jardins ct dans nos haies. 

De'aomim xtion. En allemand, das jahrige Bingelhraut, Ben- 
gelkraut ; en anglais, the annual mercury; en danois, bingelurt; 
cn italien, mercoretta; en boheme, plana barylika. 

Usages. On s’en sert dans presque toutes les decoct ion s«*>mol- 
lientes et laxatives, snrtout pour les lavemens qu’on ordonne aux 
femmes en couche. On en prepare un syrop simple, pour 1 Sober le 
ventre, pousser les urines •, et un syrop compose, pour purifier le 
sang, fortifier l’estomac et faciliter la digestion, ainsi que pour 
preserver de la sciatique ct de l’hydropisie. Quelques raedecins 
pretendent neanmoins que ce medicament ne convient pas aux 
personnes d’un temperament sec, mdlancolique, surtout dans 
les pays ebauds. Cette plaute entre dans le ldnitif, dans le catho- 



licoii et dans pldueurs fiutres compositions. Quelques personnes 
en font bouillir tine poignee dans tin bouillon de vcau, qu’ils 
prennent h jeun pour l&cher le venire. 

Culture. On ue la cultive que dans les dcoles de botanique et 
de pbarmacie, parce qu’elle se irouve dans presque tous les 
jardins. 

EXPLICATION DE LA PLANCHK. 

i. ftfcrcuriale annuelle, individu mile. a. Fleur male -rossie. 
3. Fruit de grandeur nalurelle. 4* Idem, grossi et coupe iraus- 
versalemcut. 
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HYPOXI8 HOOPERII.’* 

W E are indebted for oar drawing of this fine greenhouse perennial to the Rev. T. Reaper, of Wick 
Hill, Brighton. It is a most, elegant plant, even when not in flower, but it has also the recom¬ 
mendation of being a very free bloomer, Mr. Hooper’s plant having continued in blossom from March 
until August. Under the influence of sunshine, the golden stars of these Hypoxids are very attractive, 
and especially so in this if. Jtooperii, from their size as well as their number. The species is allied to 
H. steUipilin, but is a larger and much thore showy plant. 

On a short stout erect rhizome, the elongate leaves ore disposed in three ranks, about four being 
produced at one time in each series; they measure from nine to eighteen inches in length, and are 
about an inch and a half in breadth; the base is narrowed, and there they embrace the stem; the apex 
is drawn out into a long tapering point. Both surfaces bear stellate hairs, but those on the upper 
surface arc scattered, whilst those below are more dense, and produce a hoary appearance. The flower- 
scape is about a foot long, and bears from four to six flowers, disposed in a kind of two-tier umbel. 
At the base of each pedicel is a subulate bract shorter than the pedicel itself, and having a membranous 
border; the pedicels are about%s long as the perianth, and, as well os the bracts and outer surface of 
the perianth, are covered by long shaggy white hairs. The flowers are bright clear yellow inside, 
green without, and, when expanded, are nearly an inch and a half id diameter, forming a.brilliant 
golden six-pointed f^ar. The three outer divisions of the perianth are ovate-lanceolate, shaggy cm the 
outside, the three inner broader, very obtuse, and hairy only at the very base. There are six yellow 
erccto-patent stamens, having an arrow-shaped base, and attached to short flat conical filaments. 

We have not found any described species which agrees with the present, and have therefore much 
pleasure in appending to it flbc name of its discoverer, Captain E. Hooper, by whom also it has been 
introduced to our gardens. It was found by Captain Hooper growing near the mouth of the Buffalo 
river in Kaffraria, and was introduced in October 1848. 

This is an easily managed greenhouse or frame plant. It requires complete rest and drought in 
winter, with immunity from frest, and a sunny situation through the summer. The soil should bo 
sandy, and the pots thoroughly drained. The only means of increase is by seed, which Mr. Hooper's 
plant has already essayed to perfect, but we believe no progeny has as yet been obtained.—M. 


SWAINSONA OSBORN Il.f 

T HIS novel and very distinct species of Swaiqpona has been raised by Messrs. Osborn & Sons of the 
Fulham Nursery, and flowered with them in October 1851, when our drawing was made. It had 
been sent them by a correspondent from the Darling Downs, in Australia, where it was found growing 
By the side of water. Messrs. Osborn expect it to prove nearly hardy, it having been kept by them 
daring winter plunged ander shelter along with hardy herbaceous plants. The plants potted early in 
spring, and kept in a cold frame, bloomed in the course of the summer and autumn. It is a very 
ornamental half-hardy sub-herbaceous perennial. 

The habit of tie plant is dwarf, and it is a very free bloomer. The stems are suffruticose, erect, 
branched, and fointly streaked. The unequally-pinnate leaves consist of many (nine to fifteen, usually 
twelve) pairs of Small line&r-oblang refuse leaflets, narrowed towards the base, channelled by a sunken 
midrib, and having a smooth surface to the naked eye, bnt under a lenB seen to be Sprinkled over, 
especially when young and on the lower surface, with minute transparent warts or glands. They 
have small bluntly triangular stipules at their base. The flowers are large, few in number on the 
racemes, but the latter ore numerous, and grow about as long as the leaves, sometimes longer; the 

• X.SaOfrH, n. «p.~Pflose; laavestirtfcriOHS, recurved, elongate, Mutely keeled, narrowed below and Imbricate at foe beat, 
tapering into • long point, dotted above with Mattered stellate bain, lanate beneath; scape mu to six flowered, much Shorter 
then foe leaves, end es wdl as foe bracts pedieels and anterior of perianth shaggy with long hairs; pedicels es long as the 
perianth, exosSdlng tte tabulate aemhtanoas-edged bracts.—M. 

, V Ammuom Othorttii, n. sp.—Soffrutfbase, smooth; leaves of nine to fifteen pairs of linear-oblong return leaflets ; raoemes taw j 
flowered, about equalling foe leavss; pedicels without bracteoles, twice aa long as tte dliate-tootted calyx.—St. j 
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pedicels era twice as long as the calyx, and come from the axil of a small hmot, Vat arc, in our sped* 
men, entirely without bracteoles j the calyx teeth are fringed with minute transparent hairs, which 
are probably glandular when fresh. The colour of the corolla is a deep rose, darker on the keel, and 
finding purplish. In the dried state we find but imperfect traces of ealli on the standard. The stigma 
is bearded on one side along the book, which character, conjointly with its habit and the propor¬ 
tions of the corolla, has led ns to tefor it to Swainsona. The fruit we have not seen, bat the ovary is 
shorter than the stamens, smooth, and attached by a footstalk about as long as the calyx. 

To cultivate this plant well, it should, whan growing freely, be liberally shifted into a good com¬ 
post of peat and loam, and early in spring the tops of the shoots should be removed, in order to pro¬ 
duce a greater number of stems, and these should be suffered to grow on till they flower. Cuttings of 
the young shoots will afford means of propagation. Until its hardiness has been ascertained, it should 
be treated as a framo plant.—M. 


TREATMENT OF THE JAVANESE RHODODENDRON. 

& DMIRERS of the Rhododendron must look upon the recent additions to this group of flowering 
shrubs with high anticipations, and, no doubt, a new era is about to commence in the history of 
these favourite shrubs. Rhododendron javanicum stands conspicuous among Jhe novelties, being 
new in colour, the flowers bold, of much substance, and freely produced; and the foliage broad and 
glossy. In Java, this plant is found growing on volcanic mountains, at an elevation of 9000 feet and 
upwards. In the same locality are found the Gautthena lewocarpa, a dwarf shrub, with red 
hairy stems, alternate cordate-acuminate serrated loaves, and small lily-of-the-vallcy-like flowers, 
but chiefly remarkable for the numerous white berries with which it is tUkldcd in the win^pr season, 
even when the plant is not more than ono foot in height. On the same mountains grows the crimson- 
flowered Vaeeinium Xollissom*. 


Rhododendron javanicum is partly epiphytal in habit, being found occasionally on the decaying 
tranks of trees; at other times on the sides of the mountains, in a rich vegetable deposit, intermixed 
with spent lava, and which is also overgrown with Mosses, and a Hymenophyllum very much like onr 
native S. tmbridger&e. Various Lichens, of delicate thread-like texture, cling to the stems and 
branches. It has also been detected, in some instances, on the crumbling walla of old buildings, said 
to be the Idol Temples of the Javanese. In these native wilds it rarely attains a greater height than 
six feet, and forming a spreading bush. The stems of imported plants of Jt javanicum are strangely 
contorted in their growth, wfaioh appears to be produced by the efforts of the plant to disentangle 
Itself from tire surrounding vegetation; but seedlings raised in this country are free from curvature, 
either of stem or branch. It is a difficult plant to import in a living atate; the long sea voyage— 
generally five months—'the pent-up atmosphere, and the extremes of temperature to which it is sub¬ 
jected, bring anything but congenial to the well-being of a mountain plant 

Hie majority of the plants at present in this country were raised from seeds ripened and eollected 
in Java in 1847, and received early in the spring of 1848. They were immediately sown in the usual 
manner, and hud germinated in about three weeks; and, although they requite the greatest attention 
daring the first twelve months of their existence, after that time they are ae easily managed as an 
ordinary Rhododendron or Aariea. If the plants require re-potting, let it bd done as soon as the young 
leaves begin to unfold themselves. The pots should he rather small in proportion to the sfoe of the 
plants; the drainage should occupy fully one-third of theer depth, and the remaining space covered 
with a layer of tough fibrous peat The amount of drainage may appear aXoro rive, bed it must be 
borne in mind that the natural locality of the plant offers ths most effective drainage, and altogether 
prevents the retention of Urdter at the roots; the fibres, also,are exceedingly fine, and are soon injured 
by any excess of moisture. < 


most suitable aril for it is Wimbledon and Shirley peat, in equal proportions* well ohopped-up 
together, and passed through a ooaree sieve, with a liberal addition of slurp silver sand; if the peat 
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abounds in pebble*, to much the better} if not, a few may be added with advantage to the plant. 
Where each a compost cannot bo obtained, use the same aa for Cape Heaths, adding rather more sand. 

The plant is rather impatient of the \nife, and frequently does not break for a long time after 
pruning, where the ordinary method is adopted. To remedy this habit, examine the plant carefolly 
when first placed in the heat, and if it haa no appearance of becoming bushy, take a email knife and 
scoop out the central bod or buds, and allow it to break again before it is ropotted. 

When the young shoots are folly developed, and the leaves have arrived at their foil ske, and are 
beginning to harden, remove the plants to an airy greenhouse or cold pit, where they may remain 
through the winter; if placed in the latter, give air daily, according to the weather. Keep the foliage 
dry, and supply water very sparingly to the roots. In the spring, as soon as the plants show 
symptoms of growth, place them in o house where the atmosphere is kept moist, with a temperature 
of 53 ° to fity, or 5 ° higher in the sun; sprinkling them doily with tepid water,—three times a-day, in 
bright sunny weather, will not be too often. They may remain in this situation till the end of May or 
beginning of June; and they should then be plunged up to the rim of the pot in an open border, where 
the ann ean shine folly upon them; the spaces between the shrubs of an American border will be 
found suitable, provided they do not crowd too near. The attention now required will be to keep 
them well-watered in dry weather. The leaves will soon acquire a fine glossy surface, dark colour, 
and a leathery consistency; and if the season is mild and showery, they will not anfi-equently make a 
second growth out of doors, and set flowers on the shoots so produced. 1110 plants may remain in the 
open border until the month of September, or later if there is no appearance of frost, when they should 
bo placed in a cold greenhouse for the winter as before 

When the flower-buds are beginning to throw of their numerous scales, preparatory to opening, 
place the plant at the wa^ftst part of the house j they will expand all the better for it, especially if it 
be early in the season. By this method as many as twenty flowers have been produced in one head, 
all perfect, the individual flowers measuring exactly two uud three-quarter inches across, of a rich 
orange-yellow, and of remarkably firm texture: the entire head formed a globular cluster, upwards of 
two feet in circumference, which continued in perfection more than a fortnight. The probability is 
that much larger heads may be obtained, as this Was from a seedling of only three yearn age. 

There is a variety of R. javatticum, with long lanceolate leaves, which vary in sire exceedingly 
on the same plant, being from two to five inches in length, and from half aa inoh to two inches in 
width at the widest part; it is from tho same locality os the broad-leaved soit, and of much dower 
growth, bat has not yet flowered. 

Although among the reaently-introduoed Sikkim Rhododendrons there are many splendid kinds, it 
is remarkable that yellow is a scarce colour among thorn. R. lanatum R. Wtyktii, and two or three 
others, are of a straw oolour, and JR. Upidotmm is described sa having flowers of a dark yellow, but hare 
the heads are small, and the habit is weak. Hybridists must therefore look to R. javanicum for a 
new race of hardy yellcw hybrids. That these will be obtained, no one who is at all conversant with 
the history of our hardy Aw let sorts, can for a moment doubt; directly, or indirectly, these have all 
been obtaiaod from & arbor* wet, some partaking of the character of trees, and other* flowering freely 
when lees than a foot in height. Jjjjbe hardy scarlets at the present time amount to upwards of thirty 
sorts. For the purposes of tit* ornamental planter, the importance of having a new and distinct colour, 
for grouping in clamps, or plan ting in tho American border with the sorts already in cultivation, ean 
scarcely be overrated. 

Whether R. jawmieum will eventually prove hardy, it la difficult to say; but, if not, it* progeny 
most assuredly will be. It heo already been made to produce seeds in this oountry, hybridised with 
seversl leading hardy sorts, and the young plants have passed through the first six months of their 
existence. JR. ssyiamcwm, JR. BoUmonii, and M. vauumommm were treated a* greenhouse plants for 
very many years, but it is now satisfactorily proved that they axe as hardy as the common kinds, at 
least in the neighbourhood of London i the foliage is also much finer than when kept in-doors. R. 
omnamonHum sots its flower buds abundantly when planted in the open border, and if taken up, and 
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potted late in the autumn, or early lit the spring, makes a showy conservatory ornament, to bo returned 
to the border alter flowering. JR. Daihotuitt, as a parent, appears to promise flowers of extraordinary 
magnitude, and, what is better, sweet-scented; and R. eihaium will probably be the parent of a sew 
race, admirably adapted for pot culture, being at a dwarf habit with the foliage of a lively green. In 
fact, there are now sufficient materials for producing almost any given form or colour, and to render 
this charming family suitable for any required purpose.—W. Buckley, TooUng. 


ALCOVE-AVIAIIIES AND BOWEKS. 

MflHE grand general principle of piopriety in garden decorations is, that they should never be object- 
•* leas i and this, with the si lection of sites, which should be so felicitously chosen as to give to each 
struoturo the appearance of being m a position, as it were, predestined for it, fount* the fundamental 
law of the oodo of landscape gardening. 

The accompanying design for an alcoie-aviaty is intended to occupy a position not distant ft om the 



residence, and yet concealed from it It should form a point of attraction capable of inducing frequent 
, visits, by its convsaient proximity, and yet convey to the spectator an impression of Ufreeable surprise 
•very time it is approached. These conditions are not difficult of Mfllment. The readiest mode 
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would be the followingLet os suppose ft side garden-door of a country house (not the principal 
entrance) opening upon a small lawn enriched by geometrical dower-beds, or a rosary, through the 
midst of which a dry, broad path leads towards the shrubbery, which is entered by a winding walk, at a 
given point of which, about half way through, the visitor is introduced, by a sodden turn, to an open space 
of long, oval form, mining longwise in the direction of south-east to north-west. This space should be 
bordered with a neat, bat somewhat bold and massive, cement coping, which would form a support of 
congenial character to the pedestals and vases which arc intended to stand on each side of the entrance, 
and, at distances, all round. The entrance should bo at the south-eastern end of the oval, opposite to the 
alcove-aviary, which would thus have a favourable aspect, securing the early morning sun, so essential 
to birds, especially in a state of comparative confinement. Both the entrance and the way out should 
be concealed by woll-4esigned windings. 

I propose that the front and exterior rides of those portions of the structure devoted to the aviary 
should be of one piece of strong gloss, which would enable birds to be seen without the disagreeable 
intervention of wire-work, and at the same time form a protection from cold winds and bearing rain, 
highly important to the healthy keeping of the birds. On the interior side of each compartment of the 
aviary, I would have ^re-work only, os open as the size of the birds might render advisable. This, 
with the addition of proper ventilation planned under the thatch, would admit a sufficient quantity of 
air, and would place the birds in more open and immediate intercourse with the visitors, snugly seated 
within the slrnde of the alcove, and watching the varying play of sunshine upon the plumage of the 
moving birds, or renewing the food and water of the inhabitants of the aviary, which, it is scarcely 
necessary to state, should be done every day at least once, but if twice, so much the better. For these 
purposes, it is of course necessary that a wire-work door, large enough for a person to eater, should be 
framed into.the interior ^J^work. 

It will be seen by the design that a more decorative style of rustic-work is suggested than that 
usually employed, a branch of garden decoration on which 1 intend to offer some advice, accompanied 
by designs, on another occasion. 

Rustic-work of this character, if found impracticable by the usual mode—that of unbarked 
branches judiciously interlaced—should be roughly carved in wood, and varnished with trans¬ 
parent, but deep brown, varnish; or might be modelled, and then cost in cement, or even in 
iron; aud I wonder much that low fences, &c., have not been cast in iron in that style, of which, 
however, I shall treat in a paper on that subject. The edge of the roof is surmounted by smaller 
rus$c tracing of a similar character. This alcove-aviary should be well backed-up by thick-growing 
trees of considerable size, and the plantation should be of sufficient depth to prevent it being Been 
through, or the effect of a dark back-ground to the structure would bo destroyed, and the spell of 
seclusion—the groat charm of the scene—would be broken. 

An additional interest might be imparted to this secluded spot, by the introduction of a large but 
excessively simple tazza, containing gold fish; into this a gently bubbling fountain should convey 
a continual supply of fro»h water. This tazza should be almost of the dimensions of a miniature 
pond or basin, while its slight elevation on a low stand, as designed, would give it a novel and 
architectural character, in keoping^with (he other dressings of (he scone. Use email fountain in the 
centre might be made to issue from an opening of miniature rocks, raised slightly above the level of 
the water, and covered with water-loving Ferns aud Mosses. But the exterior of the tazza should be 
kept freshly cleaned or painted; for wherever ani m al life, in whatever form, is the object to be petted 
end eared for, an appearance Of daily attention, and perfect order and cleanliness are the most agree¬ 
able adjuncts to all arrangements for the purpose. The stand of the tazza is intended to be surrounded 


i 


at some little distance with a few eomeat coping, within which some low-growing profusely-flowered 
plant is intended to grow,—such as Thrift at some seasons, double Dairies at another, or annual 
dwarf Lobelia at another,—whioh would partially break the formality of the coping, without destroying 
its symmetrical effect. 

An Aviary and Alcove of this kind might bo approached from the house by a covered path if 
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thought advisable, in whiob case, the entrance from inch a path should be from the hack, so as not to 
disfigure the open approach; and in that case a door in the back of the Alcove should lead to the 
covered path, which might pass through without interference with the dose shrubbery, which should 
effectually shroud the back of the structure.—H. N. Humphreys. 

On the subject of Bowen, we append the following hints and sketches supplied by another 
correspondent 

It sometimes happens, when trees are cut down a few Inches from the ground, that they send up 
shoots all round the stump. Those shoots grow to a greater or lesg height, according to circum¬ 
stances, and in some oases even attain a size little inferior to the original tree. It is difficult to 
prevent these shoots pushing up from a tree-stamp, which thus often becomes a source of annoyance 
on a lawn or pleasure-ground, while the labour of uprooting it is grudged. Oqp mode of overcoming 
this evil, or rather of converting an object of annoyance into an object of utility and ornament, is 




no. 1.—un snwr paxPAsms ron a sowia. 



NO. 2 —OTIC SAMI MOHS ADVAKCKB 


illustiatcd by the following sketches. Fig 1 shews the stump of a tree (Ash) with the young 
branches grown up round it; and Fig. 2 illustrates the fashion in which these branches may be made 
to form an elegant canopy to one of the most natural of Rustic Seats—the stump of the tree; which 
may, however, he provided with a soft cushion if requ’ped. The blanches need simply to he tied 
together by means of wire; and if a few plants of Ivy and Brier, with one ot two of the more (dunce 
climbing Roses aie planted around the base, the whole would soon become very compact and beau* 
tiftiL The wiics should not be tied tightly, lest they should ent the brunches in the coarse of time; 
and perhaps, for this reason, ordinary string ties would be preferable.— Delta. 


ON THE GERMINATION OF CLUB-MOSSES. 

/I HEAT obscurity has liitherto prevailed on this subject, the opinions of different authors who have 
wa experimented and written on it presenting many discrepancies. Recent researches, by M~ 
Hoftneister and M. Mettenius, have revealed some very curious facts respecting the mode of develop- 
meat of the new plants in those species which are now included under the generic group of SelagintUa ; 
such as the old ZywpaMum {Imtteulattrm, helveticum, See., ia which the spikes bear spores of two 
kinds, large ones in small number at the hose of the fruit-spike, and small ones in large number in 
alb the suooeeding sporangia. 

From the researches just alluded to, it appears that this tribe exhibits phenomena resembling, to a 
certain extent, those recently made known in the germination of Ferns, only they are more recondite 
hc^e, and escape all bnt the most searching investigation. It seems that the small spans of the 
Selagimllm do not prodnoe new plants, but have an office analogous to that of the pollen grains at the 
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flowering plants, effecting a fertilisation of a germ produced by the large spore. The changes which 
these small spores themselves undergo are as fellows:—At a variable, but often a long period after 
they are sown, the coat bursts, and a delicate inner coat protrudes a tittle; this also beoomes ruptured, 
and from it emerge very minute cellular vesicles which have been produced in its interior, and each of 
these bursts to allow the exit of one of those mysterious, actively moving, spiral filaments, snob as we 
find in the u antheridia” of the other Cryptogamous plants. According to M. Hofmeister, these bodies 
arc not set free until more than five monthfafter the spores are sown, in Selayinella Helvetica. 

The other kind of spores is very much larger than the “ pollinic” spore, and is the true reproductive 
body, analogous to the ovule of flowering plants. The changes which it exhibits are vary remarkable, 
and it requires very minute microscopic dissection to trace them. At the time these large spores are 
shed from tho sporan^pm, an exceedingly delicate layer of cellular tissue is found inside the thick 
coat, at the upper end. This layer of cells is analogous to the delicate tittle green leafy body produced 
by the Fern spore whon it germinates; bnt here it is formed inside the spore. After a time we may 
discover upon it structures closely resembling the “ pistiltidia” or “ archegonia” of the other 
Cryptogamous plants, and when these have become perfect the outer coat of the spore cracks just over 
them and folds back in Jpriangular flaps so as to lay them boro. It is supposed that fertilization now 
takes place by one of the spiral filaments coming in contact with the germ-cell contained in an 
“ archegonom." At all events, the germ-cell of one of the “ archegonia” is soon after found enlarging 
and dividing &to several eells, and growing down into the eontre of the spots. Here the embryo 
enlarges still more, and gradually acquires form, exhibiting a leaf-bud and a nascent rootlet, which, 
by their increasing size, burst the spore and make their way out, in which stage they may be reoognized 
by the naked eye as closely resembling in appearance a tittle Dicotyledonous plant, springing from 
its seed; having a descend^, thread-like root, and a slender stalk bearing two tittle leaves with a bud 
between them. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Moore, I had an opportunity of verifying much of the above in some 
spores of Selayinella denticulate and S. etolonifira, which germinated in one of the houses at the 
Chelsea gardens, in the beginning of the past winter. I found the structures described in the large 
spores, and traced the gradual development of the young plants from them; but I only fonud the 
burst empty coats of small spores, not having hit upon any in a sufficiently early stage. A curious 
fact connected with this is related by M. Hoftncister j as already stated, the spores are often a long 
time germinating, but the largo and small ones differ in their periods ; thus the email spores of 8 . 
helyebfaa produced their spiral filaments in about five months, while the large spores, sown at the same 
timefdid net exhibit *' archegonia” until six weeks later. And all experiments of sowing both kinds 
of spores together, or large spores alone, were fruitless; the only Way in which the large spores could 
be made to germinate, was by keeping a living and freely fruiting plant growing under the glass 
shade in the pot in which the sporm were sown. As the small spores ripen gradually from the bottom 
to the top of the spike, a succession of them is thus afforded, some of which produced their filaments 
at the exact time required. The spores of Selayinella Martmsix, and other tropical species germinated 
in a few weeks after sowing. These points should be attended to by those who cultivate these plants. 
They indicate also a possibility of obtaining hybrids by sowing the large spores in pots containing 
growing plants of other species, isolated by being covered with a bell-glass. 

The species of Lycopodium proper, to which our indigenous L. davatum. inundatum, &a, belong, 
only produce one kind of spam, and these small. M. Hoftncister states, that he has not succeeded, 
after repeated trials, in causing any of them to germinate- He considers it probable that they produce 
a “ pro thallium” (that is, the cellular structure found intide the large spore) on which, as on the ger¬ 
minating Fern, both "antheridia” and “archegonia" are produced, consequently that they are 
androgynous Instead of monoecious.—A rthur Hkhwibt, F.L.8. 
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MEW GARDEN PLANTS. 


J5bm teittn plants. 

Impatiens pascioulata, Lamarok. Fascicle-flowerod Balaam. Order Balaamin»oe» (Balaam trite).—A tender 
annual of little beauty. The leave* are laneo-shaped^ and toothed, the flower* bluah-eoloured, their interim 
petal* spreading like two broad winga, and the long filiform spur tinged with green. It oomo* from Ceylon, and 
seem* extensively distributed over the Indian continent. It is the Impatient tetacea of Colebrook; /. heterophylla 
Wallich; Baltaminafatciculata, Be Candolle; and B. heterophylkk, Don. 

Echinocactcs lonoihaiiatub, Galeotti. Long-hooked Hedgehog Cactus.—Ordor Cactaccm (Cactus tribe). 
—A very handsome, "As well as curious, succulent greonhouso plant, nearly globose in figure, with deop furrows, 
and having clusters of strong spines, the central ones four inches long, flattened, deflexed, and hooked at the end. 
The flowers are huge and bright yellow. It is from Mexico, and flowers in July. It has been also named £. 
hamalocanthue. _ 

Pobtulaca Til elluson ii, Lbvbzii. Leysz’s Purslane.—Order Portulacaccae (PurdoR tribe).—This is a very 
desirable variety of Tholluson's Purslane, differing only in having tko flowers double. The colour being a bright 
carmine, it must be a very showy annual. It was raised by M. Loysz of Nancy. 

Cbntbosolbnia OLABitA, Hooker. Smooth Centrosolenis. Order Gesneracem (Gesnerwort tribe).—A smooth 
prostrate epiphytal herb, with opposite ofaovate-lanceolate leaves, and axillary white flowers, about os long os those 
of the scarlet Achhnenes. It is a native of the West Indies, and has been introduced to Kew by Mr. Purdio. 

Dhtandha nobilis, Lindltg. Ilanilsome Dryandra.—Order l'rotoaccso (Protead tribe).—A very handsome 
greenhouse evergreen shrub, the thick, hard leaves of which are a span long, and deeply pinnatifid with recurved 
lobes; they are deep green above and white beneath, and have a very elegant appearance. The flowering 
branches are terminated by a largo yellow head. Mr. Drummond sent it fiorn the Swan Hirer colony. It flowered 
at Kew in May 1831. . 

Conkaoia nbolecta, Hooker. Neglected Conradin.—Order Oosneracem (Gesnerwort tribe).—A dwarf stove 
herb, with large obovatO oblong leaves, aud axillary flowers (the colour of which is not stated) seated down amoug 
the leaves. It is from Jamaica, and haa been raised at Kew. 

LuiDBNBEBQiA VBTic^tPOUA, Lehmann. Nettle-leaved Lindcnbergia.—Order Ssgophulariaee® (Linuriad tribe). 
—A weed-like annual plant, with ovate leaves, and solitary axillary flowers rim^cllow, with a deep red spot 
within the tliroat. It is an Indian plant, and was sent by Dr. Hooker to Kew. It is the Stemodia rudeialu of 
Vahl. 

Azai.ba indica calvotna, Bindley. Long-calyxed Chinese Azalea.—Ordor Ericacem (Heathwort tribe).— 
A coarse-looking variety of Chinese Azalea, having the habit of the more vigorous varieties of that plant, and 
large loose flowers of a purplish rose-colour, spotted with red. It is remarkable for the long segments of its calyx. 
Mr. Fortune found it in China, and sent it to the garden of the Horticultural Society, where it flowered last 
year. It is not of much importance. 

Dbndbomum album, Wight. White Dendrobe.—Order Orchidacere (Orchid tribe).—A neat stove epiphyte, 
with erect jointed stems, oblong elliptic) aouminato leaves, and large pure white axillary flowers, growing in pairs. 
It is stated to be near JJ. aqurutn. It is an Indian species, and has been introduced by Messrs. Veitvh. 

Acacia coculbabis, WencUand. Cochlear Acacia.—Order Pabace* (Leguminous plants)..—The Mimoedjbpch- 
learit of Labillardicre. It is a fine greenhouse Shrub, with narrow sharp-pointed phyllodcs, and balls of yellow 
fragrant blossoms on stalks shorter than the leaves, two or three springing from each axil. It is from tile west 
coast of New Holland, and has been raised in the garden of the Horticultural Sooiety. Flowers in the early 
months of the year. 

Oleaxia Gunniana, Hooker fit . Mr. Gunn’s Olearia. — Order Astsracem (Composite plants). — A daisy- 
floWered, half-hardy Tasmanian evergreen shrub, growing to a moderate sizo. De Candolle called it Eurybia 
G'ukniana. The leaves are neat, oblong, with sinuately-toothed margins, and the flower-heads an inch and a half 
across, have a white ray, and yellow disk, and are very freely produced in autumn. Against a wall, it will endure 
our milder winters; but a reserve should be k^pt under protection. 

Zamia calocoma, Mxquel. Beautiful-beaded Zamia.—Ordor Cycadaoem (Cycad tribe).—A fine addition to a 
very interesting group of stove shrubs, having tiunks of leas or greater size, crowned by a tuft of pinnated frond*. 
In this case, the trunk ia described as ten inches high, by four and a half inches diameter at the base, somewhat 
conieal in form, and orewnw by the erecto-patent lance-shaped fronds, which are nearly two feet long, smooth* 
with dense, very numerous (63-70 pairs), lincar-fidcato subacute pinna. It is allied to A tentm. The plant is of 
West Indian origin, and ia onltivated in the nursery of M. Van Hontte of Ghent, and in the Botanic Garden of 
Amsterdam. 1 

Mat.b. lawa puwctulata, Kkdmh. Dotted MsxiUaria. Order Orohidaoets (Orchid tribe).—An epiphyte 
with greenish-yellow flow erv having a fhree-lobed yellowish lip, whioh is spotted at the edge with purple. A 
native of Brazil, and cultivate in the German gndons. < 

Epiuendbum Waonebi, Klotach. "Wagner’s Kpidendrum.—Order Orohidaoess (Orohid tribe).—A small- 
flowered stove epiphyte from Guatemala, introduced to the German gardens. The flowers are pink, in pendulous 
nee mbs. 
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PASSIFLORA ALATA STJPEEBA. 

F LOWERING specimens of the superb Passion-flower represented on the accompanying plate were 
forwarded to us early in January last, under the name now adopted, by Messrs. Luoombe, Pince, 
& Co., of Exeter, from whom we learn that the plant, first introduced to England by Mr. Henderson 
of the Wellington Road Nursery, was originally obtained from M. Meillez, of Lille, in France. It is 
described, by both Mr. Pince and Mr. Henderson, as being a much freer bloomer than P. alatq^ to 
which it is closely related, and of the general characteristics of which it largely partakes. Indeed, 
Mr. Pince describes his plant as being “ literally covered with flowers, blooming upon short spurs as 
well as on the long shoots, and perfuming the whole house.” It is, no doubt, a variety of garden 
origin, and probably a seedling from P. alata, bat we have not ascertained its exact parentage. 

Though unable to describe the habit of the plant from personal observation, we can bear testimony 
to the extreme beauty of the blossoms, and to the noble foliage which it produces. In the specimen 
sent to us the stem was quadrangular, with the angles slightly winged. The leaves were large, ovate, 
almost cordate at the base, slightly acuminate, attached by petioles which ore furnished with one or two 
pairs of glands. The flowers are very showy, large, axillary (on the short lateral shoots produced from the 
axils of the upper leaves). The pedicels terete, and bearing an involucre of three ovate bracts, which 
are fringed with a few (one or two pairs) glandular teeth towards their base. The outer series of 
segments of the corolla or sepals are green externally, and of an ochreous-carmine within; the inner 
series of segments or petals are externally rose-crimson, tipped with greyish-blue, and on the inner 
surface deep carmine. The coronal filaments are purple, barred below crosswise with white, and in 
the upper ports mottled with white and purple. It is a most desirable stove climber.—M. 

Among stove climbing plants, this is certainly one of the most beautiful, and well deserves exten¬ 
sive cultivation. As pot plants, the large varieties rarely succeed well; but this being a very free 
blooming kind, probably would, if properly mauaged. Planted, however, in the comer of the bark 
bed, in the plant stove, they succeed admirably, and will cover, in a short spaco of time, an immense 
area of trellis. The Fossifloras delight in a rich porous soil, such as two parts turfy loam, one leaf 
mould, and one turfy peat, with an abundance of charcoal and gritty sand. Previous to planting, the 
station for the plants should be thoroughly drained j for though the plants delight in plenty of moisture, 
both to the roots and foliage, they do not like it in a stagnant state. The best time to plant out is in 
March; and the stronger the plant is at the time, the greater the suooess that will attend it during the 
first season. The Possifloras, like all climbing plants, flower the better for not being too strictly 
trained; indeed, they should be allowed to ramble a little; and the branches to hang in loose fes¬ 
toons. The only pruning is to eut the young wood boldly back at the close of the flowering season. 
With the roots planted in a little heat, on a tank, or in the plant stove, and the branches trained into 
the greenhouse, many of the Passifloras will flower beautifully in the greenhouse or conservatory in 
the summer months; and thus they may be viewed in a much more enjoyable temperature than in the 
damp plant stove. Before the plants commence growth in the spring, remove as rouoh of the old soil 
from around the roots as possible, and replace it with proper compost. Liquid manure may also be 
applied occasionally. Through the growing season, Passifloras are propagated by cuttings of the half, 
ripened woqotI sandy loam, the pota being placed in a brisk bottom heat.—A. 


THE CULTURE OF ALPINE PLANTS. 

• THE PaiSfCLA. 

f HF genus Primula is an important one in Ornamental Gardening j and, indeed, the natural order 
to which it belongs is pre-eminently distinguished for the beauty and variety of its cultivated 
plants. Primula affords some of the prettiest things for flower-garden decoration that are at present 
in the bands of oultivators. The species, P. aurietda, in its highly unproved condition, ma i nt ains its 
character as a standard u florists’ flower j” while, in its unsophisticated form, it appears as a charm- 
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ing spring ornament of every garden border. The seme remark is applicable to the Polyanthus, the 
origin of which is traced to the ooramon wild Primrose of our woods (P. vulgarit), which has likewise 
given birth to a race of most beautiful “ double Primroses.” P. nutruit, in its numerous varieties, is 
one of tho very best winter-flowering groen-house plants that we possess) and long as it has been 
universally cultivated, its claims to attention are now coming more prominently into notice than thoy 
ever did before. It is the Alpine Primulas, however, that now merit our attention. 

«As in the case of many other plants, the gradual increase in the number and variety of this family, 
by successive introductions of new species, has led to a corresponding extension of the taste for their 
cultivation—so much so, that in some parts of tho country we now find the Alpine Primulas no longer 
intermixed with miscellaneous collections of Alpine plants, hut occupying a separate frame specially 
devoted to themselves. This is the way in which they ought to he treated to be grown satisfactorily j 
they form a moat interesting collection, and present a gay appearance at an early season of the year, 
when gardens in general are bleak and barren, while the different species exhibit sufficient diversity, 
both in their foliage and flowers, to give the collection a most agreeable and refreshing variety of 
character, such es is unknown in many families of cultivated plants. 

The frame tor Alpine Primulas ought to be so plaoed, in regard to aspect, that the plants may freely 
obtain the benefit of the morning sun, but be completely sheltered from the scorching rays of afternoon. 
The treatment of stage Auriculas is, in many points, applicable to the culture of Primulas in general, 
which shonld occupy a cold shady situation throughout the hot season, and be carefully traded in 
regard to watering. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the “ one-shift system,” as a general system of culture, 
we regard it as a good rule of guidance in the treatment of Alpine plants; few of these succeed woll 
if their roots are muoh interfered with, and frequent re-potting is therefore to be avoided, if strong, 
healthy, woll-establishod plants are desired. The re-potting of Primulas (when necessary) may bo 
done in the autumn, bnt a systematic yearly re-potting is by no means desirable. They succeed well 
in good maiden loam, with a small addition of veiy well decomposed leaf mould, and a little sand, if 
necessary, to givo lightness and porosity to tho other materials. Primulas, in general, like strong soil, 
but some of them will even succeed in very sandy soil, the plants, however, beooming weak. 

Primulas arc not fastidious in cultivation; soil is a matter of loss consequence than may at first 
thought appear. The true secret of their successful culture is only to be obtained by a careful study of 
thoir habits; and a knowledge of the natural history of those species which grow wild in our own 
woods and pastures will afford important aid in the acquisition of this kind of knowledge. 

The plants should be removed to the frame before the approach. of winter, the pots being plunged 
in sand or some other porous material which affords facility of drainage, as perhaps nothing is more 
injurious to this family, in general, than a superfluity of water, to which cause alone the majority of 
i ctaes of failure in their culture may be traced. Whenever the weather is mild, at whatever season, 
the Bashes ought to ho thrown off. In watering the plants after a day of heat and drought, it will be 
found advantageous to keep the sashes on for the night in order that the plants may benefit by the 
humidity, hut where they are removed to a cool shaded situation foil summer quarters, this will of 
course bo unnecessary. Dry and hitter winds, as well as sudden changes to a low tenmeratnre, ought 
to be jealously guarded against by closing the sashes, especially during the spring seaifn, when they 
arc frequent, and When the plants are in a flowering condition. 


v Attention to the progressive development* of the plants, and the suiting of their circumstances 
thereto in the different stage*, will be found to be the successful mode of treating the Alpine Primulas, 
as It is with Alpine plants in general. We therefore enter into no minute detail of seasonal operations, 
as these most be gtrided in a great measure by emmmstanoes, which will vary in the case of each 
grower. Winter is a trying time for some of the species; keep them drier than Alpine plants are 
.generally kept at that season, and as" they often die down to the ground, do not throw out the pots, tor 
their roots still retain lift, and will push forth new and vigorous shoots on the return of spring. 

• tbs term is net used in fa* •' Vsstigim ** sense. 


V* 
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It is important to keep this in mind* as weak plants seem to be especially liable to die down in tbis 
manner, and are often thrown oat as dead. The inexperienced grower is apt to deluge his pleats with 
water, when he sees them exhibit a tendency to lose their leaves. This is the very worst thing that 
can be done j water mast be withheld as much as possible, and it is a difficult matter indeed to kill 
Primulas by drought in the winter. 

Primulas are readily propagated by division of the roots immediately after spring flowering, or in 
autumn. They ought not to be disturbed in early spring. The young plants should not be allowed to 
flower for some time, as it weakens them ; and all autumn flowering, of even well-established plants, 
ought to bo guarded against They may also be propagated by seeds; many of the species produce 
these freely, and they all come truer, from seeds than our wild Cowslips, Oxlips, and Primroses, which 
would seem to he all capable of being raised from the seeds of one another. 

Few Alpine plants are better adapted than the genus Primula for cultivation amid the smoke of a 
city. Outside thewiodowat whioh these remarks are penned, Primula scotica and P.farinosa are 
spreading out their leaves as robustly, and pushing up their flower stems as freely, as they did in their 
native wilds, whence they were removed not two years ago. More through accident than design, the 
soil in the seed-pan which contained them was allowed to get completely dry throughout the winter. 
No sooner was water applied in March, than they, along with Saxifraga hirta, pushed forth vigorously. 

One of the most recent additions to the genus Primula is P. sikkimeneis, which we owe to the 
labours of the indefatigable Dr. Hooker in Sikkim-Himalaya. He styles it “ the pride of all the Alpine 
Primulas, inhabiting wot boggy places, at elevations of from 12 to 17,000 foet, at Lachen and Lachlong, 
covering acres with a yellow carpet in May and June.” Sir William Hooker, in the Botanical Magazine 
(t 4597), describes it as the tallest Primula in cultivation, and very different from any species hitherto 
described. It may possibly prove quite hardy and suitable for the herbaceous border j but it will for 
many years be too rare and interesting a beauty to be regarded otherwise than as a first-rate Alpine. 
Mr. Smith styles it as a “ free growing ’’ species. With ns it died down to the ground last winter, and 
revived again with the genial warmth of April. 

In a genus like the present, where every species is an object of beanty and interest in the eyes of 
the cultivator, it is difficult to make a selection of what the nurserymen call “ approved sorts.” Setting 
aside the whole race of florists’ Primulas (Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and Double Primroses), together 
with those suitable for flower-border decoration, we enumerate twenty kinds well worthy of attention, 
and whioh will be found to exhibit the leading features of form and colour belonging to this attractive 
family. Those marked with an asterisk are particularly interesting:— 


* P. oayitata. 

P. olilafe pnrpnrata. 
P. eartwottm. 

• P. dentiaalsts. 

P. elnttor cBrula*. 
P. fartaoUL. 

P. farlnoaa alba. 

P. hetvaUw. 

P. hirsute. ft 
P. iategrlfoin. 


• P. involucrata. 

P. marginata major. 
P. minima. 

* P. Munrol. 

P. nlTalia. 

F. puallla. 

P. seotica. 

P. dbirica. 

* P. sikUmcnala. 

• P. Btunrttt. 


In recommending the plants to be at once potted in large-sized pots, we would not be understood 
to advocate a practice having a tendency to render facilities of thorough drainage less perfect Drainage 
is a vital point in the cultivation of these plants, and it ought to be kept in view that the larger the 
pot is, tiie greater the necessity for good drainage. These, like most other Alpine plants, do well in 
•hallow poW, the value of which in horticulture generally is too little known. They allow of the free 
horizontal development of the roots, whioh is decidedly more natural than that allowed of by the pots 
usually in use.' pepth is not necessary for most plants, but the free spread of their rootlets is essential 
for their woH-Wng.\ it is not to be expected that a plant can continue in healthy vital action when its 
rootlets are concentrated at one point within the narrow bottom of a flower-pot, an oocurrenoe which 
the pot, in its usual form, is eertaialy peculiarly well flitted to induce.—G. 
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EPIDENDRUM REPLICATUM. 

f HIS very pretty 
species of Epi- 
deudrum was exhi¬ 
bited at one of the 
Chiswick Fetes last 
year, by S. Rucker, 

Esq., of Wands¬ 
worth, to whom we 
are indebted for the 
opportunity of figur¬ 
ing it The pseudo¬ 
bulbs are crowned 
by the ensiform or 
narrowly - elongate 
lance-Bhaped leaves, 
from between which 
proceeds the flower 
scape, four feet long, the 
upper half forming a largo 
branched panicle. The 
flowers, though not gaudy, 
are very pretty, and being 
numerous, they render 
this species ornamental. 

The sepals are cuneate- 
spathulnte, with a mucro 
dull yellowish brown; the 
petals are spathulate, narrowed be¬ 
low, mucronatc above, of the same 
ground-colour as the sepals, and 
marked with a large chocolate- 
coloured blotch at the broad apex. 

The lip is white, veined with 
purple, three-lobed, the two la- 
, teral lobes large, oblong-ovate, 
appressed to the column at die 
base, spreading abovo; the middle 
lobe is cordate-acuminate, folded 
together backwards, and having a 
waved margin. 

It is a stove epiphyte, and requires the 
same kind of treatment as other tropical 
orchidaceous plants. 

‘‘Our figure represents one of the 
branches of the Sewering panicle in 
its naturally pendent .position, and of 
.the natural size. 
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THE CULTURE OF FUCHSIA SERBATIFOLIA. 

17T is somewhat extraordinary, yet notorious, that this princely Fuchsia, although grown in most 
4 plant establishments, is more noted for leaves than for blossoms; at least, I have seldom seen it in 
file perfection of which it is in reality capable ; that is to say, a majestic shrub of some right to ten feet 
high, possessing a full, bold, and prepossessing outline, and laden with its gorgeous tubes from the 
surface of the soil to the very points of every shoot. 

We have two or three huge plants in tubs or largo pots here, answering fully the above descrip¬ 
tion, and one has been equally fine for three years; thus proving a settled and durable habit Now, 
in my opinion, this plant, in its general treatment, is a pretty good illustration of the old adage, 
“killed with kindness.” It is notorious to most of our practical men, that no inconsiderable portion 
of our plants, dodged from climes where solar light, heat, moisture, &c., exist in a somewhat different 
ratio to each other as compared with Britain, are, in spite of the advancements of modern science, and 
the most earnest practice, compelled to assume a kind of anomalism or contrariety of character which 
does not belong to them in their native dime. Hence our “ leggy” plants, or “ drawn,” as gardeners 
term them. 

The subjecting some plants to an undue excitability, too, at improper periods,—plants which really 
enjoy a periodical rest in their own climate,—is another fertile source of weakly or over-leafy specimens; 
and the plant in question is, as far as I have observed it, an instance of this. It frequently happens 
that gardeners iu the country, whose main business is to grow the substantiate of a family the year 
round, are both short of structures and short of heat to what buildings they do possess. The necessary 
consequence is, that numbers of plants which, in the plant-houseB about the metropolis, are taken as 
much care of in winter as in summer, are by such men “ crammed away” in the back parts of 
vineries, where; it is almost needless to observe, they are suro to suffer neglect, not by choice but 
necessity. Now, it turns out that this kind of treatment, exceedingly injurious to many a plant, is as 
well suited to others; and if gardeners in general, thus situated, eould be prevailed on to give lists of 
thoso things (from the experience of years) which had been successfully cultivated under such neces¬ 
sities, it would at once show what plants had naturally been injured with kindness, and would even 
teach our plantsmcn a lesson. 

The fine plants I have here alluded to have, indeed, been annually subjected to this kind of treat¬ 
ment, at first through necessity, and now through choice and system. 'Whilst they were a novelty, 1 
used to keep them warm (as gardeners say) all the year, and the only reward was abundance of the 
most luxuriant foliage; but few blossoms. Their present condition and treatment is this:—The large 
specimens are composed of one strong and woody main stem, and several subordinate ones; all, how¬ 
ever, of sound and matured character: that is to say, wood of some four or five years old, firm, and 
possessing a shelling character of bark, which appears as though it would fain ape that of some of our 
timber trees. When profuse blossoming is past, which, with us, happens about Christmas, they are 
allowed to sink into a kind of vegetable dishabiUg, which would greatly alarm any young gentleman 
taking his first lessons in horticultural matters; they are supplied with water in a most niggardly 
Way, thrust away into any corner in-doors, where frost and a coaxing temperature are alike unknown, 
and the consequence is, they oast almost every leaf. And now, I have no doubt, the necessary amount 
of solidification becomes confirmed, through the total absence of all exciting or stimulating causes; 
there is no expenditure of the. vital action for many weeks, and our rustio, uncouth, and ill-used 
Fuchsia wakes, in due time, like a giant refreshed. I must now beg the reader to take a kind of 
magioal bound over some six or eight weeks, when a thorough reversal of practice takes place. They 
ere sow tumbled out of their tubs or pots with little ceremony; a portion of the loosened soil dislodged, 
and re-potted in the very same box or pot again t in fact, what gardeners term a partial disrooting is 
practised. Thenceforward, the plants are “set to workthey are introduced to any warm oorner in 
any house, which happens to be at liberty * perhaps the Peach-house, or it may he a Vinery, only 
takidg care to secure not only warmth bat atmospheric moisture. The plant now is speedily all 
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activity; for, of all the plants of a partially deciduous character, this Fuchsia appears to me the most 
excitable after a sound rest. 

From this period they are coaxed into a most liberal growth by all available means; the chief con* 
ditions requisite being the usual appliances of warmth, light, and atmospheric moisture. In a short 
time they become so prolific in suckers, side shoots, &c., that thinning-out has to be practised i and. this 
is so managed as that a due succession of blossoms is secured from the tub or box to the very apex. 
Long before Midsummer they are blossoming abundantly, and moans being taken previously to 
“ harden them off,” they are henceforward set out in the flower-garden, in a light and sheltered 
situation. I may here mention that, from the moment the trees blossom freely, liquid manure is con¬ 
stantly plied, weak and clear. Such is the course of culture which produces them in the highest per¬ 
fection from Midstunmer until Christmas; and little more need be said. 

It may hero be observed that no plant is more impatient of frost, in whatever stage, especially when 
in frill blossom. The patron of this noble tree must consequently lay his account with a perfect im¬ 
munity from this gardening meddler. Towards the middlo of September, therefore, we get our prime 
pots in-doors, or else cover, on the least suspicion. As to soil, one-half strong turfy loam, and the 
other half compounded of leaf soil, cow manure (old), and heath soil, will grow them in the highest 
perfection, taking care to drain them well.— Robert Errington, Oulton Park. 


.CULTURE OF THE SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. 

f HE very general interest excited by these plants, from which the hybridizer may hope for a very 
great addition to our present splendid hybrids, may render a few remarks on what I have found 
to be a good method of treating them not without interest; the more so as I have heard from 
various quarters that they are considered “ miffeythat is, apt to die off during tho dormant season. I 
do not donbt but that this has in a great measure been caused by over-anxiety to grow them on into 
large plants by the aid of a strong heat, thereby inducing a tenderness of constitution which proves 
fetal to many of them when removed to a colder place to rest during the dormant season. Having 
lost only four plants out of nearly four hundred, I think 1 am qualified to spoak from experience. My 
seeds were sown early in June, 1830, in shallow pans of peat, well drained; they were placed on the 
front stand of a vinery, then in the process of colouring the fruit, and as that involved the admission 
of a great amount of air, of course the temperature was not much above the average of summer 
. weather. As soon as the plants had made two leaves, they were very carefully pricked out at one 
inch apart, some in shallow pans, and some in four-inch pots, which latter, in the upshot, produced 
the -strongest plants. After standing in a shady part of the vinery for a few days, they were returned 
Co the front stand, and remained until the first week in October. Some had made six and eight leaves, 
but the majority only four; by this time also most of both pots and pans were covered with a close 
short moss all through the plants, which, however unsightly, and indioative, os many would say, of bad 
treatment, I judged best to leave undisturbed, and therefore removed them to a cold pit, where they 
received only the ordinary treatment as regards covering, and more than once had to submit to several 
degrees of frost. Here they remained until early in February, 1831, having received scarcely any 
water through the winter. At that time they were removed to a fresh started vinery, and after a few 
daVs I commenced by potting the largest singly in small sixties, the next size three in such a pot, and 
the smallest six or eight, in a six-inch pot, and the whole were placed on shelves of the vinery. Of 
course the rooting process was anxiously watched, and as soon as the fibres began to show, they were 
shifted into a size larger pot, and eventually by the end of June they were nearly all potted singly in 
pots of various rites. At this tune the question of their future disposal became urgent, and we reasoned 
that as hothouse plants they were useless, and we could only find greenhouse and conservatory room 
fear one or two of a sort. The greater part must eventually be trusted to the tender mercies of our 
uncertain climate, and it was agreed to educate them for that purpose. The whole were, consequently, 
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transferred to a portion of a new cold pit, kept close for a few days, and then gradually hardened so 
as to hear foil exposure, and they were only protected from heavy dashing rains. By the beginning 
of October they were dormant, and looked very strong and healthy. M. AucklandU had grown to 
nearly a foot, JR. Dalhousiee and R. at-genteum six inches, R. niveum and R. Falconerit to about three 
inches, with large woolly reticulated handsome foliage j the rest averaged from one to three inches. 
JR. ciliatum is a perfect gem as to foliage, which is dose, compact, dark green, and looks as hardy as a 
Pontlcnm. JR. Edgvoorthii is another very distinct foliage, so also is R. campylocarpum ; indeed, they 
all promise to introduce a new feature in the way of foliage. When dormant, I wedged in some damp 
moss very tightly into all the interstices between the pots, in which state they remain, and are now, 
with the exception of four, started into a strong and healthy growth; I give them a constant circula¬ 
tion of air, and very often full exposure, and do not intend to let them have any artificial heat again. 
I am quite aware that by hard forcing there may be much larger plants, but will they stand as fair a 
chance when submitted to all the vicissitudes of our weather, which the greater portion of them 
must eventually come to P I think not.— John Cox, Redleaf. 


THE FRUCTIFICATION OF LICHENS, AND OTHER CRTPTOGAMS. 

T HE development of the fructification of Lichens has been lately brought under the notice of the 
Botanical Sooiety of Edinburgh, by Wyvillo T. C. Thomson, Esq., who defines the spores as being 
ultimate germinating cellules, the product of the division of the compound granular cell which is the 
result of the union of the conjugating cells in cryptogamons plants; sporidia as compound granular 
cells, the product of the union of conjugating cells; proto-sporidia as the simple cells of Lichens, in 
which the two conjugating cells are afterwards formod; gonidia as free cellules, derived from, and part 
of, the cellular tissue of the parent plant, capable of continuing, to a certain extent, their development 
when free from the parent, without the intervention of the true generative act of conjugation (the 
analogues of free buds or bulbils in flowering plants); and the pro-embryo in Ferns and other Crypto¬ 
gams as the cellular expansion formed by the development of the gonidium, and containing the con¬ 
jugating cells. This pro-ombryo, then, corresponds to the ordinary cellular expansion of Lichens. 
The fronds of Lecanora tartarea , a crustaceous Lichen, holding a middle place between the foliaceous 
and the pulverulent species, show first a moss of elongated, mare or less filiform cells, mostly empty, 
delicate, and of a light grey colour; and Testing immediately above these are groups of rounded oells 
filled with bright-coloured chlorophyll, scattered in small irregular patches, or os isolated cells among 
the grey tissue. Above the green cells is another layer of transparent tissue, closely resembling that 
below it. In Lecanora we have, above all, a layer of somewhat flatter cells, forming an imperfect 
epidermal covering. The green tissue appears to represent the living and actively vegetating part of 
foe Lichen—determining by itB development foe form of foe frond, and giving origin to all foe other 
tissues. The green cells termed gonidia frequently accumulate in masses, hurst through the eutioulor 
layer, and appear as a green powder on foe surface of foe plant. In this state foe single gonidia are 
capable of continuing the powers of cell development at a distance from the parent, forming round 
themselves the groy hygrometric tissue; end,' like foe parent plant, producing at length true reproduc¬ 
tive organs. This is by no means a solitary instance of foe formation Of these from developing oells 
in the vegetable kingdom. We have in tire Ferns an instance of another order propagating through 
gonidia. In the Frans, cells, long called spores, ran found within modified leaves, or parts of leaves. 
These eells, when placed in favourable circumstances of heat and moisture, develop, by nuclear division, 
a small cellular expansion (still part of the parentplant, as no process of cell conjugation has inter¬ 
vened), called foe pro-embryo. On this pro-embryo two cellules, of different oharaeter, appear; an 
union takes place between foe different cells, and foe. product is an ovoid body, foe sporidinm. Within 
this sporidhnn by nuclear division, spores am produced, only one of which comes to perfection, foe 
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others proving abortive. The spore is developed, in situ, feeding upon the pro-embryo, as upon a 
cotyledon, and forming the new Fern. Sections made through the apothecia of Zecanora at various 
stages of growth, show, at an early stage, a hollow sphere of delicate rounded cells (pcrithedum), sur¬ 
rounding a number of elongated filiform cells (paraphyses), arranged vertically in a rounded mass. 
Advancing a little farther in development, the cells of the perithecium above the centre of the mass of 
paraphyses have given way, and among the paraphyses a few flask-shaped, delicate colls (asei), are 
visible, closely resembling paraphyses distended, and filled with mucus or cytoblastema. Shortly the 
fluid contents become slightly granulated, and the granules eventually aggregate into cytoblasts. 
Bound these cytoblasts, delicate rounded cells are formed, which take at length an ovoid form, and we 
may generally easily perceive within them two free nuclei. Round these nuclei two secondary cells 
are developed, which gradually increase in size, so as nearly to fill up the parent cell. They become 
filled with densely granular chlorophyll, and finally the two colls conjugate j that is to say, the walls 
of both cells give way, and the granular contents amalgamate, nearly filling up the parent cell. The 
result of this conjugation is a large compound granular cell. Watching its further progress, we observe 
the granules becoming more and more distinct and defined, till at length the mother-cell hursts, and 
the contained collides escape; at the same time the ascus gives way, and the cellules ore dispersed as 
spores, to originate new individuals. Mr. Thomson considers the conjugation of cells os being in all 
orders of plants the type of the generative act. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

f HE variegated-leaved variety of Hydrangea japonica is a novelty deserving of cultivation in collec¬ 
tions of carious plants. It differs from tho typical plant simply in the variegation, tho leaves having 
an irregularly-defined white border. M. Van Houtte has recently published a very excellent figure 
of it, in the Flores des Serres. It is a vigorous plant, without the diseased appearance sometimes 
borne by variegated plants, and especially those in which the variegation is marginal. 

Potentilla striata formosissima is a beautiful new garden variety of a now favourite race of hardy 
border flowers, of which many seedlings, of a very ornamental charactor, arc in cultivation. This 
was raised by M. Ch. Van Geert, of Auvors, from seed collected indiscriminately from atrosanguinea, 
Applebyana, Ilopwoodiana, Menziesii, Russelliana, and insignis. Its parent is supposed to be insignis 
■» fertilized by Russelliana. The flowers are large, bold, yollow, much blotched, streaked and veined 
with crimson. It will be a very ornamental plant, and, of course, quite hardy. 

Captain Cook’s Araucaria (noticed under the name of A. Cookii at p. 13) has been figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, by Sir W. J. Hooker, under the name of A. colutnnaris, which name he has 
restored in aocordaneo with the botanical law of priority, tho “ specific ” name of columnaris having 
been that first applied to the plant. It was called Cupressus columnaris by Foster, from its column- 
like appearance. The tree is most nearly allied to A. exceha ; and, like it, will no doubt prove 
tender, though a very elegant plant. 

It is difficult to give a clear and well-defined idea of Beauty in horticulture. Lessing, Wathley, 
and others, have given definitions more or less ingenious; but beauty, considered as for as it is in 
relation with the art of gardening, does not always show that harmony in its parts which many 
theorists believe. Cast your eyes on this plant, whose stem is so frail and fruit so heavy,—on this 
Rose, whose buds bend down the feeble branch by which it is supported; is there any harmony of 
parts ? No! And this leads ns to acknowledge the fact that beauty can also exist without harmony 
of parts. Beauty exists in all kinds of fprm; but, perhaps, most frequently in the round form. A 
s' straight line in a landscape may please the eye, but a curved line is always agreeable. Plantations of 
trees scattered over the mountains, descending to the valleys, and dispersed in varied masses, is more 
acceptable to our view, as a forest, than a monotonous level wood .—La Belgique Horticok. 
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T HIS is one of the moat decidedly distinct species of Gattrolobium which has come under oar 
notice for some time past, and as to form it into a fine specimen it will require peculiar treatment, 
a few remarks on that sabject may not be out of place. It is a strong free-growing plant, bat like 
many plants of that character, it is liable to run away, or as cultivators term it become “leggy 5 ” and 
hence, to form it into a compact specimen, it must be grown freely, and cut down repeatedly, until a 
good foundation or bottom is formed. Now in forming a good bottom of a plant various schemes are 
resorted to; with some plants frequent stopping of the young shoots will cause the plant to become 
bushy, but with others, as it only leads to enfeebled growth, frequent stopping of the young shoots is 
neither advisable nor necessary. In such coses the beet method to pursue is to encourage the plants, to 
grow as wildly and unrestrictedly as possible, and then when they are properly established to cut them 
boldly back to the lowest bud that is likely to produce a shoot Under such treatment they.will 
produce strong vigorous shoots, and such cut back two or three times will form first-rate specimens. 
It is thus that fine bushy plants of the Jlovea Cehi, and other hard-wooded plants are procured, and 
this in a great measure is the secret of success in the management of most of the upright growing 
plants seen in such rude bushes at the metropolitan exhibitions. We have seen a single stem of Iluvea 
Cehi, when cut close down, throw up sixteen shoots, some of them four feet high, and form in one 
season a specimen euoh as most cultivators might justly bo proud of. The subject of our present 
notico would no doubt succeed under similar treatment, but then os it is a new plant not out of the 
hands of Messrs. Henderson, we must wait some time before we can get a strong plant to cut down. 
However, those who can afford to buy two plants may try to train or stop one into proper form, while 
the other may be allowed to run wild, as we have before directed. The soil most suitable for Gastro- 
lobiums is rich turfy peat broken small, and intermixed with charcoal potsherds and gritty sand, but 
this kind, being a strong grower after it is thoroughly established, may have a sixth or eighth of nice 
mellow turfy loam added to the compost. Start the plants into active growth in February, and keep 
them by a moist atmosphere and a temperature of from forty to fifty degrees, growing os vigorously as 
you can until July. The plants should then be placed in a sheltered situation in the open air, and be 
gradually inured to the full sun, to which they raaf be exposed until they are housed for the winter. 
Shift the plants as they require more pot-room, but be cautious not to over-pot late in the season. 
This class of plants is liable to the attacks of red spider and sometimes thrip, but if each plant is 
placed upon its side and syringed with clean water, they may be soon cleared of such pests. The 
plants should be laid upon the gross, or a clean mat, while they are being syringed, and upon no 
account should they be syringed in the house, or many of the insects may rise again and attack the 
plants.—A. 

This magnificent greenhouse shrub has boon raised by Messrs. Henderson of the Edge ware Hoad, 
from seeds forwarded by Mr. Drummond from the Swan Hivor colony. It will become a most 
valuable exhibition plant, from its bold, striking habit, and the sire and very rich colour of its numerous 
blossoms. Our drawing was made in the latter part of April in the present year. 

It forms a very handsome evergreen shrub, of pyramidal habit, growing four or five feet or more 
in height, the branches stout and erect, more or loss woolly, and densely so in the young state. The 
leaves grow in whorls of three, and spread horizontally; they are oval-obtuse, sometimes rotundate, 
one and a half to two and a half inches long, terminated by a short rigid mucro, densely woolly on 
both surfaces when young, but becoming at length smooth on the upper side; they are stalked, the 
petioles Wi ng abo u t half on inch long, and densely woolly. The stipules are throe-fourths of an inch 
hmg, setaceous, becoming recurved, at first brown and woolly, hut soon shrivelling and beco min g 

• Gkutrolobiwn pyraoMalt, n. ap.—Young branches and leaves, stipules, peduncles, bracts, and calyces, densely tomontose; 
sHp. 1 .. urn. recurved j leaves stalked. In whorls at three, one and a half to two and a halt Inches long, ovaUohtuae or 

rotundate, mueronate, at length smooth above; racemes axillary, densely oapinBor, the podunoles somewhat shorter than the leaves; 
bracts dark brown, the lower trifid, the upper obovate mueronate 1 calyx teofk'brown, the upper and lateral pair* oblique; pedl- 
oels lhorter than the oalyx; ovary subiessile vUloae. —Ji. 
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blade, bat not at once cast off. The inflorescence is axillary, the racemes forming dense globular 
heads, on woolly peduncles, which are somewhat shorter than the leaves, and have nearly the same 
horizontal direction. The bracts are caducous, dark brown, and shaggy, those at the base of the 
raceme trifid, with the lateral lobes longest, the upper ones obovate mucronate. The flowers are 
shortly stalked; the calyx bell-shaped, with five teeth, of which the pair forming the upper lip are 
slightly broader, and, as well as the next opposite pair, are obliquely ovate acuminate, the lower tooth 
being equal; the calyx is permanently shaggy, with loose hairs, which are dark coloured on the teeth, 
and much longer on the upper side of the two oblique pairs than on the lower. The corolla is large, 
bearing a proportion to the broad foliage and stout habit, and is of a deep rich orange-yellow, marked 
with dork maroon; the standard is sub-rotund, emarginate, (five-eighths broad, one-half inch deep), 
clear orange-yellow, with a small horse-shoe rayed bond of reddish brown around a small yollow hose; 
the wings are oblong-spathulate (three-eighths long), deop yollow, covering the boat-shaped, maroon- 
coloured keel. The style slightly exceeds the stamens, and is twice as long os the calyx. The ovary is 
two-ovuled, subsessile, villose, half as long as the calyx.—M. 


CAN LARGE SPECIMENS OF HARD-WOODED PLANTS BE GROWN IN 

SMALL POTS? 


lfT is now about nine years since I first called attention to the growth of plants upon the large or 
** “ one shift system,” as it was at that time very inappropriately called. How far the art of culti¬ 
vation has improved since, the metropolitan exhibitions fully testify; for though there may be many 
who deny the practicability of the plan, the large shift system has answered in the hands of good 
gardeners, and even had ones must have profited by it. My object, however, in this essay, is to 
direct the attention of cultivators in on opposite direction, and to enquire whether it is not possible to 


grow specimen plants in pots much smaller than those generally UBed, and to some extent considered 
indispensable. We all know that some year* back Pelargoniums and Calceolarias were grown in 
large pots, at least in pots very much larger than those allowed at the present time. Bnt were the 
plants finer than they have been since growers have been confined to eight-inch pots P Though not a 
grower for exhibition at that time, I think I may unhesitatingly assert that Pelargoniums were never 
shown in finer condition than during the past season, for some of the specimens produced by Mr. 
Cock, of Chiswick, were matchless, and, as was remarked at the time, he “ quite eclipsed himself.” I 
reoollect, stone years hock, when Mr. Cock used to shovPmagnificent plants, hut very deficient in 
bloom j but in small pots no person has bloomed them more superbly, not only for quantify, bnt also 
for qualify, of flower. The some might also bo said of all the leading growers, for, though some may 
have had a “ mi—, " the majority of exhibitors have presented Pelargoniums in very creditable condi¬ 
tion. Now the question naturally presents itself,—How has this been accomplished P Why, by 
using composts in a highly concentrated form, by feeding, in addition, with manure water, or, in a 
word, by putting as much food into a small pot as used to be contained in a large one. This is the 
secret of success with soft-wooded plants, and can the same result be attained with hard-wooded onesP 
With those who have not studied the subject, the question Will be answered in the negative, at onee, 


and they will “ Whistle me down the wind” as a simpleton for proposing it 5 hut others, who look 
beyond the surface of things, if they look to their own collections, or to the collections of neighbours, 
. may possibly recollect plants that have been growing in small pots ter a number of years, and yet, at 
the present ♦V*, have not a very discreditable appearance. Many of the London exhibitorswiU 
recollect a large specimen of JBriea amptdlacea, which Mr. Brace, gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., Med 
to show in fine every season; That plant was grown in a pot considerablyjnmalter than was 

generally considered necessary, and X think, tho last time I saw the plant at Chiswick, Mr. Brace told 
me it had not been shifted for either fivear seven years. The large Heaths shown seven yean back by 
Mr. May, gardener to E. Goodhart, Esq., were remarkable ter the smallness of their pots os compared 
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with the size of plants, yet some of these plants are stall alive, and form not the least eonspienous 
objects in the noble collections annually produced by W. Quitter, Esq., of Norwood. 

It is rather remarkable that these plants were not only grown in small pots, but they were also 
grown in finely-sifted soil; for as Mr. May gave the smallest shift possible when he did shift, he was 
compelled to use fine soil; bat apart from the necessity of the matter, I believe he had not, nor has not 
any objection to sifted soil for plant-growing. I am not supposing the plants are going to grow as 
well in small pots as in largo ones—that is quite another matter but my object is to show, both by 
precept and example, that very admirable plants may be grown in small pots, and that, I think, will 
be an object gained by the amateur cultivator, who has not conveniences for growing large specimens, 
but who, at the same time, would lie delighted with really well-grown small ones. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that soft-wooded plants have an advantage over hard-wooded ones, 
in being annually cut down, shook out of the old soil, and disrooted, whereby they have a fresh start 
and fresh Boil every season; but they also present a mnch larger surface of foliage to the evaporating 
influence of the atmosphere, and hence roquire much greater attention in watering. Some of my large 
specimen Pelargoniums, on hot, dry days in summer, require watering three or four times between 
morning and night, to prevent their drooping j and I think I may safely say, a large specimen in an 
eight-inch pot will suck up four to six quarts of .water in twenty-four hours, and hence must ovaporate 
at the same rate. Hard-wooded plants, though presenting a smaller evaporating surfuce, will require 
less attention and less watering, but at the same time, if the foliage is to be kept green and good, they 
must never know the actual want of water. The leading requisites in the growth of plants in small 
pots are properly prepared composts, good potting, and an occasional supply of manure-water j and 
these desiderata I will consider under separate heads. 

First, then, Soil. This, for hard-wooded plants, consists of pout, procured from upland situations; 
and, in selecting it, great judgment in necessary, for it is not sufficient to say procure it from Wimble¬ 
don Common, Epping, at Wrotham, for though peat of the finest possible quality may be found, it is 
not unusual to see great rubbish carted from each of these placesj therefore, select with care, for it is 
better to spend a few hours in selecting good soil, than in carting home that which is worthless. The 
best time to procure soil is in the autumn, and it should then be placed in ridges, and in such a manner 
that while the rain is penetrating the mass, the aif has free access between each turf. Thus prepared, 
it will be fit for use in a few weeks; but if it can be prepared for twelve months before using, it will 
be so much the better—indeed, those who intend to grow plants properly, must always keep a good 
stock of properly aerated soil on hand. Peat soils differ in texture; some is hard, aa that from Wimbledon 
and Wanstead, while thnt. procured from Wrotham, in Kent, and Spring Park, near Croydon, is light 
and spongy, but very rich. In the light peat, plants grow very vigorously for a time, especially if it is 
used in a rough state, hut it soon gets sour, and the plants die off almost without a moment’s notice. 
In the hard peat, on the contrary, plants grow moderately, but that is poor, and hence, if the plants 
• goffer for the wont of water once or twice, the leaves turn yellow, and assume a sickly appearance, 
from which it is difficult to recover them. 1 therefore recommend the hard and soft peat to be used in 
equal proportions, selecting it with the greatest core, and rejecting every portion which does not 
.appear perfectly clean and healthy. 

Break the soil into small pieces not larger than a hazel nut, and pass the whole through a sieve 
with half-inch meshes, and take care to make every portion pass through. Then add sand and charcoal 
and. potsherds broken small sufficient to secure the porosity of the mass, and have some of the material 
standing by so that an additional quantity may bo added to such plants os require it Quick growing, 
•oft-wooded Heaths do not require so much sand as the arittatas, obbatas, and the like. Some of 
the more free growing New Holland plants will be benefited by having a little nice mellow turfy loam 
added .to the peat and sanS. Fimeleas of all kinds, but more especially tire fast-growing ones delight in 
loom, so do Folygalas and Bosaiseas, and even Borotiias are not injured by a little of it Leaf mould I 
rarely use, not even for soft-wooded plants, as it. is full of insects, and unless formed of good dean 
j leaves is rarely what it ought to be. 
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The use of rough turfy soil has been carried to a wild extreme, and has reused the death of more 
plants than any other thing I know of, for though the plants may grow vigorously for a time, the 
rough soil, as decomposition proceeds, is sure to become a sour soapy mass, in which the roots 
perish the first time they get a little too much water. Mechanical action, which was the object of 
the use of rough soil, may be-attained in other ways, and it is much better to depend upon pot* 
sherds and charcoal broken small and mix ed with sand through the mass, to secure porosity, than 
upon the interstices between large lumps of soil. If the soil is broken small it is the same through¬ 
out, and not a stratum of soapy sodden soil in one part of the pots and a sand heap in others, and 
henee the roots make steady and regular progress. 

Now, what is good potting? A few years back we should have been told it consisted of tumbling 
the soil into the pots in as large lumps as possible; but, in the preceding remarks, I have shown that 
this was an error whioh I believe most gardeners have learned to avoid. The first requisite in good 
potting is properly prepared composts; the second, clean porous pots; and the third, soil made as firm 
as it can be by the use of the fingers and thumb, but without resorting to the ramming system of com¬ 
pression. As the object of these remarks is especially to direct attention to the growth of plants in small 
pots, of course it will be desirable to commence with the plants in a young state, and hence they should 
be selected while they are in three-inch pots, taking care to pick out those of sturdy and vigorous growth, 
and with plenty of healthy roots. The stem of a good plant should bo short and thick, the branches 
sturdy and evenly distributed, the roots fresh and vigorous,'enveloping the ball in great abandonee, 
but not matted together. When a plant is in this state, pot it immediately into one a size larger, 
taking care to make the soil firm, but never elevating the ball above the rim of the pot. 

After potting, the young plants Bhould be placed in a cold frame or pit, be shaded during bright 
sunshine, and receive sufficient water at the root, and a light sprinkling overhead in the afternoon 
of every warm day. Of course core will be taken to keep the plants clear of insects, mildew, and 
dead foliage, and os cleanliness is the stepping-stone of success in plant management, not an atom 
of extraneous matter of any kind should be allowed to accumulate either upon the plants, the pots, 
the soil, or the glass. As the plants progress in growth take care to stop and regulate the branches, 
and also, if yon have courage to do so, denude them of their flowers for the first season, which will 
add much to their strength. When the new pots get full of roots assist the plants with a little 
weak liquid manure about twice a week, but bo cautious in its use, and on no aooount apply it 
except to plants in free growth. The best manure water for all choice plants consists of sheep or 
deer dung and soot, in the proportions of four pecks of the former to onB peck of the soot, mixing 
the whole with boiling soft water into a paste, and then.filling the tub up with a hogshead of soft 
water. Keep this stirred daily fbr a week, and then throw in two or three lumps of quick lime, 
which will make the water quite clear. If it can be so managed the water should be drawn off by 
means of a tap, and it must be used in the proportion of one gallon of manure water to five gallons 
of soft water. Pits and frames may sometimes he sprinkled with this manure water, as the ammonia 
evolved will be found very beneficial to the plants. However be cautions, enough is as good as a 
feast, and groat speed is not always progress in plant management. Shift the plants as they require 
more room, until they get into six-inch pots, after which it will be necessary to resort to liquid 
manure to make up far large quantities of soil, and then for free growing plants it is an experiment 
worth trying whether very weak liquid manure should not be used at ell times in the growing 
season. In speaking of growing in small pots 1 propose that the largest sized pot should not exceed 
thirteen inches, or, as they are generally called, No. 8’s. In pots of that size I am sure Very hand¬ 
some plants might he grown, tod will be when proper pains are taken, and cultivators once take 
the trouble to try how much they can attain in a small space. # 

When the plant* get of pretty good size, and the pots are foil of roots, no doubt they may be much 
assisted by protecting the pots from the scorching rays of the son by a cover of some kind, such as 
pinaing.eaoh pot within a larger one, or by hanging a shade dong the front of the pots. One of Mrs. 
Lawrence’s late gardeners once suggested to me the propriety of having a separate shade for each pot. 
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composed of oiled canvas, calico, or something of that kind, and though pots in petticoats may seem 
rather ridiculous things, I am not quite sure that such a plan might not be adopted to some extent 
with advantage. However, I throw these orudo notions on the waters of public opinion, satisfied that 
if 1 can only induce cultivators of hard-wooded plants to make the experiment they will soon produce 
plants as matchless in form in small pots as they have hitherto done in large ones. The Pelargonium 
growers looked upon small pots aa quite out of the question j to grow large specimens in them was an 
impossibility, but time has answered their doubts, and success has crowned their efforts.—W. P. Ayres. 




Mm barton plants. 


Aoasthostachys sthobilacka, Klotzsch. Cone-flowered Acanthostoohys.—Order Bromeliaoese (Bromelwort 
tribo).—A stove perennial, with long narrow curved scurfy spiny leaves, and a long simple mesly scape, sur- 
monnted by a cone of yellow flowers, in orange-oolourod prickly bracts, a pair of long channelled leafy spa thee 
growing at the base of the infloresoonoe. B is a Brasilian plant, and is cultivated in the continental gardens. 

Acacia squamata, L\nd- “ 

l*y. Scaly Acacia.—Order 
Logutninoste, $ Mimosen 
(Leguminous plants).—A re¬ 
markable erect - growing 
shrub, branohed, and having 
the appearance of being leaf¬ 
less. The branrhos are slen¬ 
der, terete, flexuose, some¬ 
what glaucous. The leave* 
are of the form and thickness 
of the bronchos, stiff, slightly diver¬ 
gent, about an inch long, bearing in 
their axils a scaly bud. The branches 
thus appear to consist of a scries of 
terminal buds Boated in the forks of 
dichotomous branches; the apex of 
the leaves is slightly reemved and 
mucronate. The 
racemes are short, 
and bear two or 
three globular 
heads of deop yel¬ 
low flowers; those spring from the 
axils of the leaves, and issue fiom 
the hud of boat-shaped brown mem¬ 
branous soalcs. This interesting 
plant has been introduced by Mr. 

Drummond from the Swan Biver, 
aud has been raised and blossom jd by 
Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine-apple 
Nursery. Like the other* Acacias, it 
blooms in, early spring. 

Haxxa mtbtoides, Meimer. Myr¬ 
tle-like Hakoa.—Order Proteaeee 
(Protead tribe).—-A rather pretty evergreen greenhouse 
shrub, with myrtle-like foliage, and red flowers nestled 
among the leaves. It grows a foot and half high. Native of the Swan 
Biver settlement, and introduced by Drummond. It flowers about 
February. 

Basra scovasia, Maimer. Broom-like Hakes.—Order Proteaoea 
(Fmtead tribe).—A greenhouse shrub from Swan Biver. It hears long 
slander quill-tike leavsa, and sessile axillary heads of pale yellow 
Sowers. 

PMTAnBAntiA VXBHUOOSA, Dtcaitne. tTsrted-itemmed Pentar- 
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haphia.—Order Gesncracets (Gelnorwort tribe.)—A neat stiff shrubby stove evergreen shrub, the oval leaves of 
which are bullate (blistered), and the flowers tubular, downy externally, and coloured scarlet. • It comes from Cuba, 
and was introduced by Linden. Sohiedweilor proposed to call this plant Omvdia mrueota, but Dr. Lindley’s 
genus Pentarhaphia hoe the priority. 

BnsoHOKNimiA. tubifuoba, Kwtih. Tube-floworod Besohomcria.—Order Amaryllidacete (Amaryllid tribe).— 
An Agavo-liko cool greenhouse plant from Moxico, cultivated at Kew. Tho loaves are radical, and eighteen 
inches to two feet long. The scape rises four feet, and bean a many-flowered erect raoeme. The flowers are 
drooping, brownish-purple externally, green within. It blossomed in February, 1852. 

Tn.tcnoro.iA albioa, JFondland. White Triehopil. — Order Orchidaceco (Orchid tribe).—A stove epiphyte. 
Compared with tho other species of Trichopils now known, this is of little value. The flowon are pale, the sepals 
and petals are yellowish, and the lip white, with a blotch of erowded yellow ochro-ooloared spots. It is allied to 
T. torfilit, but the pseudo bulbs are longer, and the petals scarcely twisted. It comes from Caraccas, and has been 
flowered at Birmingham during the post year. 

Cycnochss mh80ifbb.uk, Zindley. Fly-bearing Cyenochos.—Order Orchidaoen (Orchid tribe).—An interesting 
stove epiphyte, not, however, very showy. It looks like a diminutive form of C. barbatum. Tho plants boar an 
upright loose raoeme of pale-oolourod flowers, minutely speoklod with brown; and their resemblance to some kind 
of fly is striking. It is. from Columbia, and had boon obtained from Mr. Linden by Messrs. Bolliaon, with whom 
it blossoms in February. # 

Lennua BontxiomBS, Zinb, Slotsaeh, and Otto. Ilobinia-liko Lonnea.—Order Fabaceaj (Leguminous plants). 
—A greenhouse bush, three feet high, with pinnated distichous leaves, and pondulous axillary racemes of flowers 
as large as those of the Judas-tree, and of the same colour. It blossoms in May. It is a Mexican plant, and is 
grown in tho Berlin gardens. 

OnoXToaLoasuM EmtEwunnoii, KhtzacL Ehrenberg’a Odontoglot—Order Orchidaceto (Orchid tribe).—A 
very pretty dwarf stove epipbyto, resembling 0. Jtoaaii. It is of very dwarf, compact habit, and baa white flowers, 
the sepals of which are banded with brown, and the lip acuminate. A large mass of it would have a very pretty 
appearance. It is Mexican, and was found by M. Ehrenberg on an Oak-tree, near San Onofro, on the bonks of the 
Zimapore. 

Dbndbobivm biojbhum, Zindley. Bigibbous Dendrobe.—Order Orchidaocto (Orchid tribe). — A very pretty 
epiphyte from tropical New Holland, introduced by Mr. Loddigos, with whom it flowered in January last. It 
has long fusiform stems, bearing noar the end a few long narrow acuto leaves, and terminated by an erect raceme 
of three or four rioh purple flowers, which Dr. Lindley oompares with those of SUtxa vertmmda; the sepals are 
oblong acute, the petals broader, and roundish, and the lip has a kind of double chin at tho baso. It is allied to 
Ji Kmyianum and D. elongatum , but is much handsomer. 

Eytidophyiaum Oxnsxnsvn, Khiarh. Dr. Oersted’s Bytidophyllum.—Order Gesncxace® (Ocsnerwort 
tribe).—A stove subshrub, of epiphytal habits, with oblique oblong loaves, and greenish hairy flowers spotted with 
purple, on inch and a half in length, with a bent swollen tube. It is a native of Central Amorioa, and was intro¬ 
duced by M. Worosewics to the Gorman gardens. 

Passifloba sioyoiobs, SoNeehtmdal. Sicyum-like Passion-flower. — Order Passifleraeeeo (Passion-flower tribe). 
—This is the P. odors of Link and Otto. It is a slender hairy olimber, with three-lobed leaves, and swoot-aoented 
flowers, having a white corolla, and a coronet variegated with rod. It is a nativo of Mexico, and was introduced 
by the late G Barker, Esq., of Birmingham, with whom it first flffircred in 1838. 


NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 

KRHE inaugural Floral f6te of the metropolis, hold at Chiswick on the 9th alt, proves, at least, 
** that plant culture ia riot at all on the decline. As a whole no finer exhibition was ever seen. 
To particularize:—the Azaleas were gorgeous, the Orchids varied and magnifioent, the miscellaneous 
plants perfect in all roapeots, tho Pelargoniums and pot Hoses in considerable muster, and “ well 
done,” though the Boses were hardly expanded; whilst versus the senseless objections which have 
been mode to the new mode of showing florists’ flowers in pots, there were Heartseaso, which it did 
one's heart good to see, plants bearing ’each from a dozen to a score of magnificent flowers. These 
matters were varied by some finely-grown groups of exotic Ferns from 8yon, and the garden of H. B. 
Xer, Esq.; by variegated-leaved plants, especially a beautiful Cittm called marmorea or duwior, 
recently obtained from Java, from Messrs. Rollisson'a Nursery; by a fine pyramidal-grown Pelar¬ 
gonium, of a new light-coloured bedding variety called oitriodorwn grtutdiflorum, from Mr. Ayres; 
and by a beautiful collection of Amectochilut and other variegated Orchids, from G. B. Warner, Esq. 
Fruit was exhibited in tolerable profusion for the season, and of about average quality. 








NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 
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The novelties claim a mare detailed enumeration. Foremost was a riftv plant allied to Thunbergia, 
which came from Mysore in British India, and was produced by Messrs. Veitch; this plant, 
the Hexacentria mysorensis of Dr. Wight, is a stove-climber, with woody stems, elliptic-oblong 
acuminate three-nerved leaves, and pendulous racemes of very curious flowers, which stand‘upwards 
from the pendent axis which .supports them, and are enwrapped at tho base by a pair of large oblong' 
rich red-brown coloured bracteoles j the corolla is funnel-shaped, with an oblique limb reflected back¬ 
wards on each side as in if intuitu cardinalh ; this port is yellow, with the tips of the segments of a 
rioh reddish-brown. Altogether, from tho position and colouring of the flowers, it is a most remarkable- 
looking plant, adapted for training on rafters, or on trellises which will display its peculiar flowering 
habit. Next to this in interest was a small species of Azatea, introduced from the North of China by 
Mr. Fortune, and believed to bo uearly hardy; this, which was exhibited by Messrs. Standisb and Noble, 
is well called A. amoetta, and is a fit associate for the compact-growing brilliant-flowered A. obttua 
which was obtained from the same source a few years since by tho Horticultural Society; the colour 
of the flowers is a pleasing rosy-purple, but the peculiarity is that the calyx is oorolloid, bo that there 
seems to he one flower within another %s occurs in tho common hose-in-hose primrose. It will be 
invaluable as a breeder independently of its own peculiar beauty. Messrs. Standish and Noble also 
had a small plant of the purple variety of the Himalayan Rhododendron lepidotum, and two varieties 
of a striped Chinese Azalea (A. vittata), which, though pretty, are of less importance. Among the 
Rhododendrons produced, was one called sulphureum, from Mr. Lane, which bore fine trusses of 
primrose-coloured flowers free from the dingy indistinctness which is so common among what are 
called “ yellow” hybrid Rhododendrons. 

M. Van Houtto sent a prettily variegated species of Aplelandra [?], in which the curved veins 
which spring from tho mfdrib on each side are marked by abroad white line; and with it was a hybrid 
Water Lily with rose-coloured flowers. A very pretty Tetratheea called ericifolia, a stiff shrub with 
drooping rosy flowers, not new, but lately reintroduced; the compact growing Gastrolobium calycinunt, 
a very showy species, with glaucous opposite oblong carinate cuspidate leaves, and spikes of opposite 
orange and brown flowers issuing from between large mltnbranous bracts; a white flowered variety of 
Impatiem platypetala; and the pretty Pultenaa ericifolia, a desirable exhibition plant, figured in the 
Gardener'» Magazine of Jlotany last year, were all contributed by Messrs. Henderson, of the Edgewore 
Road. 

Besides their JTexacentris, Messrs. Veitch sent plants of two new hardy overgrocn trees, which in 
the mature state are said to be very ornamental. These ore Fits-Roya patagonica and Saxe-Gothea 
conepicua. In the young state in which they were produced the former is an elegant cypress-like 
plant, the latter too much like a yew. They had also some nice.pots of their new annual Collineia 
multicolor, in the way of C. bicolor, but more highly coloured, and Streptocarpue biflorus boaring 
much larger flowers than S. Rexi, two on a stalk, but otherwise similar. A Roronia, named Mollmii, 
from Sir J. Cathcart’s garden, appeared to be not different from that cultivated under the name of 
S. epathulata. Messrs. RbUisson showed Caraguata lingulata, a spineless pine-apple-like plant, 
having a spreading head of crimson bracts, and the curious Ajaccio crietata. Mr. Cole, gardener to 
H. Colyer, Esq., of Dartford, hod an Ixora, known in nurseries as I. aurantiaca ; and appearing to 
be intermediate between coccinea and crocata. A promising blue-flowered Libertia was sent by Mr. 
Hally, of Blaokheath. 

Messrs. Veitch had a fine new Dendrobe, D. chwatum, a species with oblpng lanceolate leaves along 
the stems, and deep orange-coloured flowers, having a yellow lip with dark eye-tike spots; JD. 
albo-tanguineum, a very handsome species, exhibited last year j and also a finely-branched Aeridei froin 
Moolmein, in the way of A. affine. A pretty variety of Cattleya intermedia, with the upper half ef 
the central lobes of the tip purple, come from Mr. Shawof Cheltenham. Mr. Ivison sent a good plant, 
of the handsome yellow flowered Oncidum, Seattle ; and a pale worthless Trichopiiia, probably a bad 
variety of T. oaemnea (T. warginaia) came from Mrs. Lawrence's garden. 

' The Royal Botanic Society's Exhibition in tile Regent’s Park took place on the 19th ult., and was 







NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 


honoured by the pretence of fftr Majesty and the Prince Albert The exhibition was very similar in 
all respect* to that at Chiswick ten days previous, but time had somewhat altered the Azaleas for the 
worse, and the Roses and Pelargoniums decidedly for the better. 

Many of the same new plants were present at both places, namely—Messrs. Veitch’s Hexocen- 
tru mytormtit, CoUutsia multicolor, Streptocarpus bxflorus, which latter proves a very ornamental 
species and Fvfo-B.oya patagonica ; M. Van Houtte’s variegated Aphslandra, and hybrid Nymphcca; 
accompanied however, on this occasion, by a brilliant orange half shrubby composite with ztnnta-iike 
blower-heads named “ Conoclinium " aurantiaeum ; Mesne. Stan dish and Noble's Azaleas vitiate and 
amama .* Messrs. Rollkson’s Carayuata Ungulate and Outut marmorta, the latter, however, in 
beautiful state, proving this to be a most charming variegated plant for an orchid house, climbing 
vigorously, and having the oblique elongate-ovate foliage richly marbled with purple, dark velvety 
green, and gray. The following were additional:— Hcmiandra pungent, a showy labiate with awl- 
ghaped pungent leaves, and large delicate lilac flowers spotted with rose, and Gastrolobium gracile, a 
slender plant with yellow pea flowers in head*, from Mr. Colyer’s garden at Dartford. A graceful New 
Holland species of Pul ten ma, with coppery red blossoms and flub taper leaves, under the erroneous name 
of Gotnpholobium Brotemt, from Messrs. Jackson of Kingston. Saratya caul\flora, a tall shrub with 
a crest of large elliptio-lanceolate leaves, and small white lily-of-the-valley-liko flowers on the older 
ports of the stem, from Messrs. Rollieson. Hoya Paxtonx, a neat growing species, liko H. holla, but 
the flowers having a rather paler central star, and the leaves broader at the base and more elongate; 
and IT. euaveolens, a slender rooting-stemmed kind, with oval acute leaves, and umbels of minute 
whitish papillose flowers; together with TropaoUtifl Hockenanum, a species with entire peltate leaves, 
and moderate sized yellow flowers with dark blotches, from Messrs. Henderson of St John's Wood. 
Gastrolobium calycmum and <?. trilobum, two very showy yellow-flowered papilionaceous shiubs, from 
Messrs. Henderson of the Edge ware Road. Trolhxu chtnensxt, one Mi. Fortune’s introductions, a hardy 
perennial with deep orange globe-cupped flowers remarkable for the length of the nectaries; and four 
flnb varieties of Moutan, one having bright rose-rod flowers, from Messrs. Standish and Noble. Calo- 
dracon nobxlts, a very ornamental foliaged plaint, with broador leaves and a denser moxe compact habit 
than the species commonly known Os Draeema terminalu, was sent bj Messrs. Kollisaon. A good 
plant of the Hoya Pontons was also sent by Mr. Over, gardener to — McMullen, Esq., of Clapham. 

The only new Orchids of any importance wore the Javanese PhaUenopsxs Lobbn, a species intermediate 
between omabllis and rosea, the flowers being whitish with a rose-coloured lip; and a species of 
Dondrobium having something the habit of macrostaehyum, and flowers greatly resembling nohle. 
These were both sent by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter. > 

These exhibitions, though, they now leave little or nothing to be desired at the hands of the 
cultivator, do most urgently oail for some improvement on the part of the managers, aa to the manner 
in which the objects are displayed. Plants with striking and elegant foliage, such as Palms, large- 
growing Ferns, the variegated Draoeenat and Oalodracont, fyc., at with ample massive foliage, such as 
some of the hothouse species of Fums and others; or of such exotic aspect as Cannot, Musas, &c., 
ought to be largely introduced, and some plan devised by which the present mode of staging collections 
might be altogether abandoned, and grouping for effect only, adopted instead. We throw out the 
following as a hint to those ooucerned. The element of competition cannot probably he dispensed 
with, and it would therefore be necessary to adopt some plan under whiob the prizes might be duly 
allotted. Now to effect this, why should not the plants (which should hear the exhibitor's private 
mark) be set temporarily in competition group# whore convenient, and their merits adjudicated 
early in the day-say by eight o'clock* or so that this might he completed by nine. This would leave 
ample time for tW arrangement of the plants, which, under the direstipn of persons of taste, should be 
afterwards disposed on the stages With a view to produce the highest effect of which the materials 
at hand are capable P It appears to us that very little forethought would, with very little difficulty, 
reduce sotite such scheme as this into good working order j and no one surely can doubt the offset on 
the beSuty of the exhibition if it wale properly—thatit, tastefully—carried out—M. 
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CYCLAMEN ATKINSII AND CYCLAMEN IBERICUM. 

f P there be a group of plants, of limited extent, and possessing every quality which should, and 
indeed, does, render them favourito objocts of cultivation, and which therefore ought to be well 
known, and easily recognized, but which more than any other, have th^r nomenclature involved in 
difficulty and confusion, it is that of the Cyclamens. So it ever has been, and so it remains: for the most 
recent retume of the species is not less free from the prevailing mysticism than the descriptions which 
have preceded it This has no doubt arisen from their having been examined in a dried state, in which 
many of their pecularities ore lost sight of j and the only hope which remains of the question being 
satisfactorily settled is, that some cultivator may collect all the forms that are known, and submit them 
for examination, while fresh, to somo competent authority. 

Something of this kind, we are glad to know, is being attempted by Mr. Atkins of Painsvt ick, to 
whom wc are indobted for the accompanying illustrations of C. Atkimii, and the forms, represented at 
a and b, in our figure, of C. iberieum. Mr Atkins has for some years paid considerable attention to 
the family, and now possesses a very extensive collection of them, which he is annually extending by 
means of hybridization. The origin of C. Atkintsii is thus explained to us:—* 

“ After many ineffectual attempts," writes Mr. Atkins, to produce a good cross between C. toutn or C. vemum, 
and C. pemtcum, combining tho neat habit of tho two former, with the colour and larger petals of the latter, having 
at the same time the foliage dark, yet rdiovod with a lighter band, or marbled, 1 at length succeeded in raising 
the hybrid now figured, from seeds produced by a variety of C. count, impregnated with C. persicum, and this, 1 
have every reason to believe, I shall bo able to perpetuate, and thus introduce a new and most interesting featuro 
into this beautiful family of plants. Amongst tho seedlings, it was found that every plant deviating m the mark¬ 
ing of the foliage from the seed-bearing paront, produced white or blush flowers, whilst those retaining its plain 
dark leaf, have invariably bloomod with different shades of the colour of that species." 



cior auen A'ki»«n ju ixmwTKn nr MR. ahum*. 


This account of ita origin perfectly explains its appearanoe, it being, in fact, exactly intermediate 
between its parents as to size and form, and to some extent even in colour. The specimen which our 
vignette represents was exhibited last March, before the Horticultural Society, with about seventy folly 
expanded flowers, and bears full evidence of the success of Mr. Atkins* mode of culture, which, wc 


• C, Atkmeii (hyb < $, pemSoum f eoum).—Lessee ovste obtuse, oordste at the bus with overlappm* lobes, suberenate, soiled 
with pals green, dull purple beneath; calyx teeth Unoo-chaped acuta; tube of tbs corolla globose, mouth scarcely angular, petals 
broadly obavste saute; stamens Included, style equalling the tube.—M. 

- —- 







THE BEAUTIFUL IN GKOtFNtyfiUBFACE. 




understand, is different from that generally practised, and -which we hope, -when some doubtful points 
shall have been cleared up, we may be permitted to make public. 

Our figure of C. ibericum,* a beautiful, but little known species, was made, in January last, from 
Messrs. Bollison’s nursery at Tooting, aided at a and b by blossoms from some of Mr. Atkins’s 
more rigorously grown plants, which were communicated along with the hybrid C. Atkimii. Its 
affinity is with C. vemum, but it differs altogether from that species in its foliage. 

In C. Atkimii the leaves are large (two and a half by two inches), ovate obtuse cordate at the 
base, with a deep sinus the sides of which overlap', dark glossy green, with an irregular pale zone 
within the margin; the under surface is liver-coloured, or dull purple. The flowers are elevated on 
longish verrucose stalks, and are of a French white, marked with a deep crimson ovate blotch at the 
base of each segment; tho calyx consists of five acute lance-shaped pubescent segments; the corolla 
has a short globose tube, and a limb of five broadly obovate segments nearly seven-eighths of an inch 
long; tho mouth of the tube is nearly circular, the angles being indistinct; the stamens are included, 
but tho style equals the tube. The flowers are scentless. 

C. ibericum produces fiat heart-shaped leaves, having an open sinus, and the margin very slightly 
sinuate-dentate or entire; they ore deep green, with an irregular heart-shaped belt of ■ ale greyish-green 
some distance within the margin, the veins sunken on tho upper face, prominent .. ud green beneath, on a 
dull reddish purple ground. The flowers vary in colour; in some, they arc pale rosy, or lesn-coloured, 
in other plants, deep rose-colour, in some they are white; but in ail cases they arc (irked with n 
broad ovate spot at the base of tho segments, which spot is either purple or crimson, and is extended in 
the centre as far as the mouth, which, in the front view, thus shows five purple are nr spots; the base- 
of the segments are curved outwards at the margin, tho mouth thus becoming "icangular, with concave 
sides. The calyx lobes are acutely lance-shapcd; the tube of the corolla is ventnc™"'. the segments of 

the limb cither roundish obovate or oblong obovate. The stamens are quite inclosed,_.d are slightly 

exceeded by the blunt, simple stigma, which is somewhat exserted —M. 


THE BEAUTIFUL IN GROUND-SURFACE. 

Jjfl R1TSTS and men of taste have agreed that all forms of acknowledged beauty are - posed of 
curved lines. Tho principle applies as well to tho surface of the earth os to ocher obj its. Tho 
most beautiful shape in ground is that where one undulation melts gradually anu invisibly into 
another. Everyone who has observed scenery where tho fore-ground has been remarkablu for beauty, 
must havo been struck by this prevalence of curved lines; and every landscape gardener well knows 
that no grassy surface is so captivating to the eye as one where these gentle swells -■ u- undulations 
rise and melt away gradnolly into one another. Some poet, happy in his fancy, has called such bits 
of grassy slopes and swells “earth’s smiles; and when the effect of the beauty and form of outline is 
heightened by the pleasing gradation of light and shade, caused by the sun’s light variously reflected 
by such undulations of lawn, the simile seems Btrikingly appropriate. 

A flat or level surface is considered beautiful by many persons, though it has no beauty in itself. 
It is, in fact, chiefly valued because it evinces art. Though there is no positive beauty in a straight 
or level line, it is often interesting os expressive of power, and we feel as much awed by the boundless 
prairie or desert, as by the lofty snow-capped hilL On a smaller seals, a level surface is sometimes 
agreeable in the midst of a rude and wild country, by way of contrast, as a small level garden in the 
Alps will sometimes attract us astonuhingly, that would be passed by unnoticed in the midst of a flat 
and cultivated country. Hence, as there are a thousand men who value power, where there is one who 
can feel beauty , we sJi all ignorant persons who set about embellishing their pleasure-grounds, or even 
the site fur a home, immediately commence levelling the surface. Once brought to this level, improvement 

s' • C. fteria um. ''Goldin,”—Leavai exactly heart-ihaped, with an open sinus, entire or very slightly sinuate-toothed, raned with 
ypsytth-gTMO, purple beneath; calyx teeth lanoe-ahaped acute; tube of the corolla ventriooss, mouth pentangular, with innate 
aldaa; segments of the limb roundish obovate or obkmg-obatate; atamans Shorter than the blunt, simple stigma, which la included 
or very slightly ejuwrted.—M. 








TfIK LINN.fi A B0BEALI8. 


can go no further, according to their views, since to subjugate or level is the whole aim of man’s 
ambition. Once levelled you may give to ground, or even to a whole landscape, according to their 
theory, as much beauty as you like : it is only a question of expense. This is a fearful fallacy, how¬ 
ever;—fearful oftentimes both to the eye and purse. 

It is not less fearful to see a fine varied outline of ground utterly spoiled by being graded for the 
mansion and its surrounding lawn, at an expense which would have curved all the walks, and filled 
the grounds with the finest trees and shrubs, if the surface had been left nearly, or quite, as nature 
formed it. Not much bettor, or even far worse, is the fancy many persons have of terracing/ every piece 
of sloping ground- a mere matter of ornament,—where no terrace is needed. It may be safely said, 
that a terraoe is always ugly, unless it is on a large scale, and is treated with dignity, so as to become 
part of the building itself, or to be supposed, more properly, to belong to it than to the grounds—like 
the fine architectural terraces which surround the old English mansions. But little gardens, thrown 
up into terraces, are dovoid of all beauty whatever,—though they may be rendered more useful or 
available in this w »y. 

The surface of ground is rarely ur .. .c of nature, because all nature leans to the beautiful; 

and ch. .easeless action of the elements goes continually to soften and wear away the harshness and 
violence of suuace. ,Vhat cannot be softened is hidden and lounded by means of foliage, trees, and 
shrubs, <u ' c.oeping Vines, and so the tendency to the curve is always greater.and greater. But man 
often forms ugly surfaces of ground by breaking up all natural curves without recognizing their 
ovnressiou, by t’ng lumps of earth here and there, by grading levels in the midst of nndula- 

tions, nrd ."\Hu mounds on perfectly smooth surfaces; in short, by regarding only the little he 
wishes to do. is folly, and not studying the larger part that Nature has already done in her wisdom. 
—A. J. Downing, i. Horticulturist (17. S.) 


THE LINIOSA BOREALIS. 


w hi ’f. received the .ollowiug communication from the author of the series of papers on The 
Culture t' ilj/iuc 1 lanta, at present in course of publication in these pages:— 

In my paper or. The Culture of Lintum borealis,* I casually alluded to what seems to be a some¬ 
what prevalent belief, that the Linnma is not a cultivable plant. If the rarity of its cultivation 
were any proof of this, then the belief would be justified, for it is one of those plants we seldom meet 
with ever ' good collections of Alpines. I did not dwell upon this point; bnt since my remarks 
were written, a poem has appeared in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal on the Lintuea borealis, which 
has a decided tendency to foster the erronoous idea of this interesting plant not being capable of 
cultivation, and therefore it may be advisable to offer one or two observations on the subject. I rejoice 
that Litmroa has at lost been introduced to the realms of poesy, and I should be the last man in the 
world to pick holes in a poet’s fancy; but I fear the present one may have a practical influence on 
practical men, to avert which is the object of these remarks. 

The poem is prefaced by an apt text from “ Rambles in Sweden and Gottland,” by Sylvanus, to 
amplify and illustrate which is its object:—“ Linn£ selected a tiny wild-flower that he discovered, of 
exquisite beauty and delicious odour, to bear his name ,—one that refuses to exchange the silent glen 
and melancholy wood for the igpre gay parterres of horticulture.” 

THE LIN2MCA BO&EALI8. 

’ Tin 4 child of tbs old gresn woodlands, Ilthoso still, untrodden solitudes 

When the tong of the (tee wild bird, Its lovely days ere passed; 

And swaying of bangba In the saiatnsr arsese, And the sunny tarf U its fragrant bier 

Are the only voioea heard. When it gently die* at last. 


Is tlie richest moss of the lonsly dells 
Are Its rosy petal* found, 

With the dear bin; dry above it spread, 
And ths lordly trass around. 


But if bom its own sweet dwelling-pirn 
By a careless hand ’tis tom, 

Add to hot and dnsty city streets 
In its drooping banoty borne, 


••Garden Companion, pp. 84—5, 
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Itagroceful head b -with nottenr tetrad. 
And it qutokly plne« »nd fades; • 

Till the fragile hloom la tor ever fled 
Nut gladdened the forest glades. 

It trill not dwell 'neath a palace dome, 
With rare exotic flowers. 

Whose perfumed splendour gaily gleams 
In radiantifestal hours; 

It loves not the Parian marble vase, 

(hi the terraoe fair and wide; 

Or the bright and sheltered garden bowers 
Smiling in gorgeous pride. 

But it mourns for the far-off dingles, 

For their fresh and joyous air, 


For the dewy sighs and funny teems 
That lingered o’er it there. 

0 lonely end lovely forest flower 1 
A holy lot is thine, 

Amid nature's deepest solitudes. 

With rodtanoo meek to shine. 

Bright blossom of the sludy woods 1 
Lire on In your cod retreat, 

Unharmed by (he touch of human hand, 

Or the tread of oarelesa feet; 

With the rioh green fern around your home, 

The birds' glad song shore; 

And tho solemn stars in the atill night-time 
Looking down with eyes of lore 1 

LvournA Eu.jot. 


It seems harsh and unbind to restrain our sympathy from the beautiful sentiment that prevails and 
forms the poetic burdon of these pretty verses; but it behoves the Garden Companion to expose its 
fallacy, and to claim the Linncca for a garden flower. 

It is enough for me to state that I never yet saw an instance of this plant failing in cultivation, 
where reasonable care was bestowed upon it; the simple directions indicated at page 34 will enable 
any one to grow it with success. Not only docs it grow and flower in cultivation, but it docs both in 
a most satisfactory manner, and certainly flowers more profusely in tho Alpine frame than I have ever 
seen it do in its native haunts! It oven seems to flourish amidst the smoke of a city i but my experience 
of it, in this respect, is not sufficiently extended to enable me to speak with entire confidence. The 
American form probably grows even more freely than the Scotch plant. 

For these reasons, lot me urge cultivators whose attentions aro directed towards the Alpine flora, 
to extend tho cultivation of one of the neatest Alpine slirubs known to science, one of tho most inter¬ 
esting of vegetable productions, and one of the most easily cultivated plants that was ever introduced 
to the Alpine frame. 

For the benefit of botanical readers, I may observe that several parasitical fungi grow occasionally 
upon the loaves of Linneea borealis . One of these —Spheeria Dickiei —is figured and described in the 
“Annals of Natural History ” (April, 1852).—G. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

El CCORDING to Martins, the fine Palm, Moricho (Mauritia Jlexuosa), Quiteve, or Ita Palm belongs, 
25 * as well as Calamus, to the group of Lepidocaryem or Co*yphinete. Linnaeus has described it 
very imperfectly, as he erroneously considers it to be leafless. Tho trunk grows as high as twenty 
feet j but it probably requires from 120 to 150 years to reach this height. The Mauritia extends high 
(ip on the declivity of the Duida, north of the Esmeralda mission, where I have found it in great 
beauty. It forms, in moist places, fine groups of a fresh shining verdure, which reminds us of that of 
oar Alder groves. The trees preserve tho moistare of the ground by their shade, and hence the 
Indians say that the Mauritia draws the water round its roots by a mysterious attraction. By a 
somewhat similar theory, they advise that serpentB should not be killed, because the destruction of the 
serpents and the drying up of the pools or lagunes accompany each other; thus the untutored child of 
nature confounds cause and effect. Gumilla terms the Mauritia JUxrmqfi of the Gauronis, the tree of 
life—arbol de la vidaj It grows in the mountains of Rouaima, east of the sources of the Orinoco, as 
high as 4000 (4263 English) feet— Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Mr. Berthold Seamen, the naturalist of Her Majesty’s ship Herald, who has just commenced the 
publication of the pUJCNi oollected during the voyage, thus gives Ms experience of the Mangosteen 
“ One of the finest productions of Singapore, the Mangosteen, was nearly oat of season, and oould only 
be procured in qmall quantities; but neither these samples, nor those afterwards obtained off Sumatra, 
came up to the high expectation which I had formed as to their taste. I ora glad, however, ta have 
met with the fruit. It enables me to compare it with its two rivals, and 1 May now say I have tasted 
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' the finest fruits in the world,’ in those localities in which they are supposed to attain their highest 
perfection,—the Fine Apple in Guayaquil, the Chirimoya on the slopes of the Andes, and the Mangos* 
teen in the Indian Archipelago. Perplexing as most always he the office of a Paris, when on either 
side such high claims are advanced, yet, I think we may, in this case, without offence to the advocates 
of the other, assign 4 the apple’ to the chirimoya. Its taste surpasses that of all other fruits, and 
Htonke was quite right when calling it a master-piece of nature.”— Hooker *» Journal of Botany. 

At the 'Edinburgh Botanical Society’s Meeting, last May, Dr. Murchison exhibited some curious 
specimens of Extract of Tea, prepared in the form of losengos by the Chinese. These lozenges were 
of various forms, and had impressed upon them mottoes in Chinese characters, and the figures of 
different insects, musical instruments, and other objects. They had been brought from Pekin in the 
year 1812, and were stated to be nsod by the Chinese when travelling; when introduced into the 
mouth, they were said to dissolve slowly, preventing thirst, and proving very refreshing. Though it 
was forty years sinoe thoy hod been brought from China, they still retained a very perceptible flavour 
of Tea. Dr. Murchison presented the specimens to the Museum of Economio Botany, at the Boyal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. ^ 

Tho Taban (Itonandu Gutta, Hooker), formerly so plentiful in Singapore, has long since been 
extinct. It most ever bo an object of regret, that on the first introduction of the Taban Gum, its 
proper name was not promulgated. Now, everybody in Europe and America, speaks of Gutta Percha, 
when, in fact, all the time, they mean tho Gutta Taban. The exportation of the indigenous Gutta 
Taban, from Singapore, commenced in 1844, but as early as 1847 all, or at least, most of the trees had 
been exterminated. That at present shipped from the place is brought in coasting vessels from the 
different ports oi Borneo, Sumatra, the Malayan Peninsula, and Jahore Archipelago. The difference 
existing in its appeoranue^nd property Li owing to the intermixture of Gotta Percha, Jolotong, Gegrek, 
Litchu, and other inferior Guttas, in order to increase the weight. Though far from oxtinot in tho 
Indian Archipelago, Gutta Taban will every year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is 
pretty well cleared, and a long transport from the interior must, by augmenting the labour, increase 
the price of t’.ia article Tho quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each troe varies from five to twenty 
catties, so that taking tho average of ten catties, which is a tolerably liberal one, it will require the 
destruction of ten trees to produco one picul. Now tho quantity exported from Singapore to 
Europe, from January^ 1815, to tho middle of 1847, amounted to 6918 piculs, to hbtain which 69,180 
tiecs must have been sacrificed. How much better it would be to adopt the method of tapping the 
treo, practised by the Burmese in obtaining the Caoutchouc, than to continue the present process of 
extetmioatton .—Seeman tn Hooker't Journal of Botany. 


- * - 

THE MIXED FLOWER GARDEN. 

If T is much to be regretted that the rage for novelty often leads to the neglect of plants whioh, from 
A having been in thetountry many yoam, and a variety of other causes, are partially gone out of re¬ 
pute, and are only mot with here and there, where the rage for massing has not excluded the mixed 
flower garden. Tho beauty of some of these neglected plants is in no way inferior, and often superior, 
to such ub have only novelty to recommend them. No place of any pretension should bo without a 
mixed flower border j and aa there are few places in which it would bo desirable to keep up a collec¬ 
tion at plants without regard to their intrinsic merits far beauty and adaptability for decorative pur¬ 
poses, therefore a «lection of good things would he infinitely preferable. I propose to offer to the 
amateur readers Of the Garden Companion a few remarks on a selection of plants adapted for produ¬ 
cing very good effects in a mixed arrangement 5 whioh arrangement, in my estimation, contains many 
oharms j and although I am equally alive to the grandeur of the effects produced by an harmonious 
arrangement of colours in large masses, as exemplified in the bedding system, yet I can quite as well 
appreciate the intrinsic charms of individual plants in 8 mixed arrangement If, too, I may judge from 
the ex pre ss i ons of admiration, and the particular inquiries of many persons, particularly ladies, with 
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whom I hare had the honour to converse on the subject, I should say that the feeling is becoming 
more disseminated, and will eventually play Bad and deserved havoc with the exclusive attention 
which at present it is the fashion to bestow on bedding plants. 

Whenever a new plant is brought into notice, the question which appears to arise spontaneously 
to every tongue is—Is it adapted for bedding purposes P as though, forsooth! bedding purposes were 
the situ qua non of excellence and desirableness. Take, for example, the Dielytra spectabilis, one of the 
most beautiful of the many plants lately brought into prominent notice, but which, if Paxton’s Botanical 
Dictionary is correct, was introduced into this country from Siberia in 1810, just forty-two years ago. 
One hardly evor takes up a gardening periodical without finding some allusion made to this so-called 
new plant, which is most deservedly allowed by every one to be charming, graceful, unique, and what 
not; yet no sooner has it began to display its charms, when an outcry is raised as to its capabilities 
for bedding, a purpose for which it will not be well adapted; for although as hardy as any of the 
fumeworts, and to a certain extent continuous-flowering, the best of its beauty is over bSfore that of 
bedding plants comes on. No. For the mixed flower garden it is invaluable, but for the production of 
a definite effect in bodding arrangements, quite ^put of place. 

Before proceeding to give a detailed list of good things adapted for a mixed arrangement, I will 
beg to call attention to a few plants which, from their intrinsic merits and lieanty, 1 have often been 
surprised are not more generally cultivated. For example: the Sternbergia lutea , a most beautiful 
bulbous plant, a native of the south of Europe, and introduced in 1596. Its season of flowering is from 
the end of September until it is positively killed by the frost, which must be unusually severe before 
it will give over throwing up its tulip-like flowers of the purest yellow. The bulbs ore just now gone 
to rest, and the present is a good timo to plant it. The Sternbergias are handsome hardy bulbs, 
seldom met with in ordinary collections. Another bulbous plant of the samcwfainily, and also a native 
of the south of Europe, is the Pancratium maritimum, introduced 1597. Tiiis striking and unique 
plant is deserving of the highest commendation; it is perfectly hardy, flowers abundantly in June, 
and is very seldom met with. Tho Trillium grandiflorum is also a plant seldom seen, but is one of the 
best of tihe tribe, and, when in flower, has generally produced an inquiry as to its name and origin, 
being often considered as a new plant, although it was introduced from North Amorica in 1799. 
Leucofum vernum is another very rare and beautiful plant, highly deserving of more extensive cultiva¬ 
tion. This was introduced from Germany in 1596, is perfectly hardy, and easily increased by offsets 
from the bulbs. 

Amongst the many beautiful varieties of Narcissus, which will hereafter claim attention, I cannot 
forbear to particularize the Narcitsm minor, or, as it is sometimaf called Ajax minor, one of the very 
earliest of spring flowers, seldom passed without being praised for its beauty. This is often taken for 
a new plant, although it was brought from Spain in 1629. Enough for the present,; in a future paper, 

I propose to offer a select list of good hardy perennial, herbaceous, and bulbous plants, suitable to all 
who desire only a selection of the best.—C. 


VARIEGATED ORCHIDS. 

F ERHAP8 there are no objects throughout the wholo vegetable kingdom more delicately beautiful 
than the metallic veined foliage of the small group of insignificant-flowered Orchids, of which 
Anceotochiltu may be taken as the type. Formerly one or two kinds only were known in cultivation, 
but now their number is so ipar increased that a group of them becomes on exceedingly interesting and 
attractive feature. Unfertonately they require a high temperature, and thus their cultivation is 
limited to those who erif provide them with a strictly tropical climate. 

They are grown in a mixture of light fibrous peat (Shirley peat carefully selected, is the most 
suitable near London); and sphagnum moss but up very fine; three ports of sphagnum are used to one 
part of peat, and a few small potsherds ore mixed in the moss; the pots also must be thoroughly 
drained. Tim plants should be kept up even with the top of the pots, and the soil should be packed 
Sf'Sb'TS ----- 
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about thorn rather lightly. They arc then to be plunged in moss at the hottest part of an orchid- 
house or a damp stove. In -winter they require very little water, but in summer when they are grow¬ 
ing freely, and there is a full command of heat, water may be used with freedom. 

The temperature in winter should be from 65° to 75°, and in summer from 70° to 90°. The plants 
are best covered with ample bell-glasos, which should be wiped dry every morning; and the plants 
Bhould be frequently slightly smoked with tobacco, to keep them free from insects. 

The following are the kinds now in cultivation, with the names by which they are known in tho 
nurseries:— 


Anuetoehihu setaesus. The loaves beautifully and closely 
netted with lines of gold-colour, on a rich velvety 
brown-green surfeoe. There is a variety similar to 
this, with tho veins a few shades lighter. 

Anceetoehtltu xanthophyllm (A. eetaeeue pietui). The 
leAvcs wUh a broad bar of gold-colour down the 
centre, and marked on eaoh side with netted lines 
of the same on a dark-green ground. 

Anmtochilus intermedins. Intermediate between tho 
two preceding, having a smaller bar down the leaf, 
but otherwise marked with gdden meshes on the 
dark velvety greon surface. 

Anaetochilus striatm. This has narrow lance-shaped 
foliage, marked with a bar of gold through the 
centro, upon a dark-green ground. 


Ameeloohtlus Ltnoii {Cheirostylue ntarmoratus ; Dossmia 
marmorata). This has very robust foliage, of a rich 
dark mottled velvety bronzy-green, marked with 
lino transverse lustrous golden lines. Another 
variety of this differs in being a fow shades lighter 
in colour. 

AnwetochUus Lobbiimut {A. latitnaeulatus). The foliage 
of this is of a rich green, tho midrib eilvory, and 
- the rest of the surface marked with fino transverse 
silvery linos. 

Fhysurus argentmu (A. argenteus). The leaves green, 
thickly netted with silvery lines. 

Fhysurus argenteus pietus {A. argenteus pietus). Green, 
with a wide central silvery bar, and otherwise 
netted with silvery lines. 


The beautiful Cissus marmorea, recently introduced by Messrs. Rollisson from Java, would bo a 
most appropriate climber for u house in which these variegated orchids wore kept, the shady and still 
atmosphere of such a situation being favourable to the development of the beautiful markings of its 
leaves; and along with the New Holland Pitcher Plant ( Cephalotm fottieularie), and the Fly-trap 
(Dionoc amuscipula), these form a most interesting group.— Thomas Bbown, Tooting Nursery. 


BUBAL POESY—THE VALES OF WEVEH* 

• 

- .— — - “ By yonder stream. 

Where oak end elm along the bordering meed 
Send forth wild melody from every bough. 

Together let us wander; where the hills, 

Cover’d with fleeces, to the lowing vale 
Reply; where tidings of content and psaae 
Each echo brings.”—Axzxainx. 


P OETRY is not among tho subjects which it is proposed to treat of in the Garden Companion, bnt 
Mature-loving poets occasionally give birth to poemB which we have no doubt will interest our 
readers. “ Hie Vales of Wever " is of such a character, a loco-descriptive poem, whose purpose it is to 
depict some cherished scenes, and in which special allusions to many of the natural history produc¬ 
tions giving those scenes their beauty, and a commentary of running foot-notes, are introduced. Out 
attention has now been drawn to the work by an esteemed botanical correspondent, who writes;— 
“The accompanying poem is by a very venerable friend of mine, who died last June at the advanced 
nge of 80 years. Lost Christmas (1850) I bad the pleasure of spending a few days with him at his 
residence, Twyford, on the banks of tho Trent. He was particularly attached to the study of Botany, 
and his herbarium was rich in specimens of native plants, many of which, though collected upwards of 
sixty years since, were in a beautiful state of preservation. His Mosses and Seaweeds were really 
splendid. I saw him for the last time in the month of April last, at the seat of his brother-in-law, Sir 
Francis Darwin, who is the only surviving son ofthe celebrated Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author of “ The 
Botanic Garden.” These interesting facts form a sufficient warrantry for our entering the realms of 

* Tho Vales of Wont, a Looo-DetorlpUve Poem, in throe Cantos. By John Gisborne, Esq. Second Edition. London: 
Whittaker said Co. 1851. 
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poesy on this occasion; and indeed we should show ourselves unworthy of the title assumed by the 
Garden Companion were we to exhibit a total want of poetic taste, for, however good a gardener, he 
makes but a poor companion who is insensible to the influences of poetry. 

The beauty of Mr. Gisborne’s depictions can, of course, only bo fully appreciated by those inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the localities. However, it would appear that in the most minute details, hiB 
descriptions accord with the individual appearances of Nature in the localities described. Our author 
had apparently a most enthusiastic passion for trees, and he pourtrays “ the huge Oak,” and its asso¬ 
ciated objects, just in the way that a naturalist would do, apprising the reader in a foot-note that 
many of the cliffs in the dales appear rifted by the Oaks which have forcibly inserted their roots and 
trunks between them; and some of tho trees seem to support the disjointed strata of stone with their 
elbowy roots and excrescences:— 


“ lint the huge Oak, with dusky charms, 
The suns meridian rage disarms; 

Proud o’er the beetling crag he bends. 
With bold contortions heaven ascends; 
Hie delving roots abrupt reaoil, 

Or struggle through the flinty soil; 
Chill twilight shrouds hia.trunk below, 
And glory slumbers on his brow.” 

Canto I., 98—100. 


“ Yon Oak, whose tottering trunk displays 
The tarnished prido of other days. 

Still wreathes his shatter’d head with green. 
With charm of contrast aids the scene. 

Oft have I linger’d to survey 
That trunk, with age cnamell’d groy; 

O'er his rent hark pale lichen bonds, 

And Moss her folds of velvet blends, 


Where insect nations range unseen, 

And mine the arborescent screen; ^ 
Weave with nice skill the spider fold. 
And cradle embryo young from cold. 
With what foil art the spider spreads 
His glistening soars, mechanic threads; 
Redundant meshes bright unfurls, 

And round each bud ingenious whirls. 

To insect armies, who delight 
To skim tho realms of breozy night, 

Or twinkling through the noontide glare, 
With busy murmurs All the sir j 
If floating on the zephyr's breath, 

To rush within these webs of death, 
From bis dread ambush darts the for, 
Enraptur'd with the cries of woe. 

Swift glides along his tremulous toll. 
And riots o’er his struggling spoil." 

Canto I., 283—57. 


Again tbe Oak is noticed in connection with Rousseau. In a field at a small distance from North- 
wood stands a cluster of Oaks, commonly called the Twenty Oaks, which form a circle, disclosing 
between their trunks a beautiful prospect. To this silent retreat Rousseau used frequently to retire, 
during his residence at Wootton, and some of tho stones may still be seen which formed his scat. 


“ l.o I where those Oaks encircling meet, Or mark'd gay nature’s liberal smile, 

There Ocnius formed his rural scat. Admir’d Britannia's temperate isle; 

Oft in calm solitude the sago Yet thought on OaUia’s lovelier vales, 

Composed his fascinating page,* Her brighter founts, her softer gales; 

Or bending on the turf survey’d Thought on her chaitu with Freedom's sigh, 

With nice regard each flower and blade; And the patriot kindled fat his eye.” 

A Canto n., 70—90. 

We had marked other passages for quotation, some of which might have better shown the 
author’s power, but wo have givon enough to show tho style of the poem. We cannot conclude, how¬ 
ever, without observing, that the author deeply felt the manifestation of the power of the Supreme 
Being in all the works of nature, and aptly quotes a sublime passage from the writings of I)r. Blair:— 
i< In the midBt of your solitary musings, lift your eyes, and behold all Nature full of God. Look up to 
the firmament and admire his glory. Look round the earth, and observe his presence everywhere dis¬ 
played. If the gay landscape or the fruitful field present themselves to your eye, behold him smiling 
upon his works. If the mountain raise its lofty head, or the expanse of waters roll its tide before you, 
contemplate in those great and solemn objects his power and majesty. Nature, in all its diversities, is 
a varied manifestation, of the Deity. If you were to take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost ports of the sea, oven there you would find him. For in him you live and move. He fills 
and animates all space. In the barren wilderness as in the peopled region, yon can trace his footsteps, 
and in the deepest solifixde you may hear a voice which testifies of him.”—I. 

* Letters on Botany. By J. J. Rousseau. 
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AOTUS DRUMMONDII* 

T HIS very fine Swan Rivor shrub bos been raised by Messrs. A. Henderson & Co., of the Pine Apple 
Nursery, from Mr. Drummond’s seeds, and promises to be one of the most desirable 4 ^ greenhouse 
shrubs for exhibition or decorative purposes. Our figure was prepared from Mr. Henderson’s plants 
in April lost; since which time we have received from Messrs. Knight & Perry, of the Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea, another form of it, differing only in being somewhat larger in all its ports. This was also 
raised from Drummond’s seeds, and is, we presume, one of those natural variations which are so 
frequently met with among seedling plants. 

The habit of this Aotua Drummondii is remarkably good, being stiff-branched and spreading. The 
branches are piloso, with short spreading hairs, and clothed with scattered sub-opposite or sub-whorled 
leaves, which are linear-acute at both ends, and are stalked, the petioles being also pilose. The upper 
surface of the leaves is plane, smooth, excepting a few scabrous elevations near the revolute margin; 
the lower surface is smooth, with a prominent midrib, on which occurs a few short scattered hairs. 
They arc half an inch or more in length (in Messrs. Knight & Perry’s plant fully an inch), tho larger 
about one-eighth wide. From the axils of the leaves spring the flowers, cither solitary, or more 
frequently two or three together, borne on hairy pedicels scarcely so long as the calyx. The calyx is 
bell-shaped, two-lipped, with nearly equal teeth, those of the upper lip being erect and largest, those 
of the lower lip roflexed, all pilose externally and smooth within. The flowers arc clear bright yellow, 
the roundish standard only being marked at its base by a small rayed zone of bright red; the wings are 
oblong, slightly exceeding tho paler yellow keeL The stamens are slightly louger than the slender 
tapering style, but inclosed by the keel. The ovary is villose, and bears one ovule.—M. 


ON THE RESPIRATION OF PLANTS. 

UnHF, idea generally entertained of tho respiration of plants is, that it is a process by which carbonic 
A acid is decomposed, and oxygen evolved in a freo condition, as a gas, into the atmosphere, this 
operation going on most actively under tho direct influence of tho sun’s rays. But it has long been 
known that there exists also in vegetable life a process by which carbonic acid is set free, as it is in the 
respiration of animals, and this process, observed most distinctly in plants removed from the sun’s light, 
is one respecting which, much obscurity still prevails. In drawing especial attention to this process as 
occurring so generally in plants or parts of plants devoid of chlorophyll, I remarked, 1 some years ago, 
that from its evidently general occurrence it must be a true vital process, and not merely a result of a 
destructive or decomposing action of oxygen upon the vegetable tissues and their contents. 

Some very interesting experiments have been recently published by M. Garreau, of Lille, which 
throw much light upon the conditions of this exhalation of carbonic acid from living plants. He 
finds that it takes place not only in the absence of the sun’s light but in tho full sunlight, and simul¬ 
taneously with the evolution of oxygen, the much greater quantity of the latter, together with tho 
process of reabsorption of the evolved carbonic odd under such circumstances having disguised this 
fact in the experiments of most previous observers. 

M. Garreau placed branches, and other portions of living vegetable structures, under conditions in 
which be could fix any carbonic add set free (by means of solution of caustic baryta), and thus 
remove it completely from the liability to be re-absorbed by the green fhrts of the plants under the 
influence of sun-light, and the resnlt of numerous trials, was to show that leaves exhale carbonic add 
during the day, both in the sun and in the shade, and that tho quantity increases in proportion to the 
temperature in which the plant is kept. 

To show the simultaneous occurrence of tho two phenomena one branch of a living plant of 

* K Drummondii, n. «p.—-Branches pilose, rigid, spreading; leaves Mattered, or somewhat whorlrd, stalked, linear, acute at 
both ends, slightly scabrous shave near the resolute margins, with a few hairs on the prominent nerves beneath; pedicels shorter 
then calyx, is pairs or throes, from each axil; calyx pilose, the teeth nearly equal, those of the lower lip refluxed.—if. 
t Outlines at Structural and Physiological Botany, } .107. 








CULT0EE OF CYCLAMENS. 


Fagnpyrum eymosum was introduced into a glass flask securely (dosed, and connected with a 
cooutohouc bag containing 200 cubic oentimetres of carbonic acid. After six boon exposure to the 
sun-light only 76 oentimetres of gas remained, toe rest had been absorbed by toe plant. At toe same 
time another branch of the same plant, of equal size, was introduced into a dosed flask provided with 
a quantity of solution of baryta, to absorb any carbonic acid given off, and at the end of the six hours 
the baryta had absorbed eleven centimetres of carbonic acid. Other experiments showed that this 
carbonic aoid is given off in greatest abundance by germinating seeds, next in proportion by buds, 
and least by the leaves j and that toe amount of carbonic acid is given off most abundantly, weight 
and surface being equal, from organs which contain too greatest quantity of toe nitrogenous oell- 
contents. 

This last foot is of great interest sinoe it scorns to connect this process of evolution of carbonic acid 
most closely with toe respiration of animals, for it is well-known that the nitrogenous or proteinous 
cell-contents, the protoplasm of Mohl, or endoehrome of some authors, is too real living part of toe 
cell, the cell-wall composed of cellulose being rather a kind of shell or ease. For we see that all the 
phenomena of development depend upon it, and moreover, what is still more striking, it is this matter 
that exhibits all those phenomena of locomotion which have been observed in plants, namely, toe 
circulation of the eell-sap, as it is called, in Valluneria, Chara, too hairs of Tradeseantia, &c., and in 
the zoospores, or moving reproductive bodies of the Algse, which ore composed entirely of nitrogenous 
matter whon moving freely in the water, and only acquire a cellulose coat afterwards. 

From these and similar considerations M. Garreau proposes to restrict toe name of respiration to 
that process in which carbon is consumed, and carbonic acid given off, as in animals, and to place the 
other process, in which carbon is fixed and oxygen given off, among the nutiitive processes. This 
would indeed appear to be the most philosophical way of arranging these phenomena of vegetation, 
but at tho same time we are still so imperfectly acquainted with the import of those processes, and 
the details of their operation, that it would perhaps be wise to lcavo our terminology untouched until 
the analogies and differences of the nutritive operations in plants and animals haie been more com¬ 
pletely elucidated. 

The experiments of M. Garreau arc published in the “ Anualcs des Sciences naturelles” for 1861, 
in Vol. XV., No. I, and Vol. XVI., No. 6—Anruua Uenfbjsy, F.U.S., F.L.S., &c. 


CULTURE OF CYCLAMENS. 

T HE Cyclamen is a genus of plants whioh unfortunately may be ploeod among toe neglected onea, 
for, though in some places it may receive proper care, such instances form the exception rather 
than the rule. Mr. Atkins, the fortunate raiser of the beautiftil variety described at page 89, has 
devoted more attention to Cyclamens toon perhaps any other man in this country, and, at the present 
time, possesses one of the finest collections in Europe, which he manages with singular success. We 
regret we cannot give Mr. Atkins’s system of culture, as that gentleman has some experiments in 
progress which he cannot moke known until they are completed. Among Metropolitan growers Mr 
Myatt, senior, of the Manor Farm, Deptford, is certainly one of toe most successful, having on several 
occasions hod plants with two hundred expanded flowers at toe same time, and every winter end 
spring he has a small house filled with this beautiful plant, the flowers of which find ready sale to toe 
bouquet-makers in Covent Garden Market. 

The Cyclamens, for toe most part, are Alpine plants, and in their native state are found growing 
upon too debris of rocks and vegetable accumulations. Where they grow spontaneously, large patches 
of ground may be fuilnd covered with their tubers, which only require to be taken up at toe proper 
time, that is, when the growth is oomploted, to be immediately fit for potting. 

In this country Cyclamens are best treated as odd frame plants, as to grow them to perfection 
they require considerable shade in the growing season. They are increased sometimes by division of 
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the root*, "which is a bad plan, bat generally by seed, -which healthy plants produce in tolerable 
abundance, more especially if artificial impregnation be resorted to. The seed should be sown 
directly it is ripe and as early in the season as possible, using large shallow pons and a rich compost 
for the purpose, and covering the seeds not more than one-quarter of an inch deep. Place the pans in 
a gentle moist heat, water slightly, and take care that the surface of the soil does not ’bocome dry. 
As the young plants progress supply them liberally with water, and give plenty of air to make them 
strong. If a large quantity is grown, it will be best to prick the young plants ont on a prepared bed, 
under a frame, and the frame should be thus prepared:—First place a good depth of draining material 
upon the ground (a snug warm comer), and then, over that, a foot or eighteen inches deep of properly 
fermented dung, or dung and leaves. When the heat has to some extent subsided, place the frame 
upon it, plaoo a stratum of cinders or cinder-ashes over the entire surface, and then fill the frame to 
within four inches of the glass with rich compost, consisting of mellow turfy loam and peat, or 
thoroughly decomposed leaf-mould, in equal proportions, to which sufficient gritty sand may be added 
to make the whole mass light and porous» place this in the frame, and when it is warm proceed to 
prick the young plants out, taking them up as carefully as possible, so as not to injure the roots. 

The plants should bo placed in rows three inches apart, os, if you wish to make the most of thfem, it 
is advisable not to remove thorn until the end of the second year, at which time the largest will be 
blooming bulbs, and the others quite of a marketable size. Supply the plants plentifully with water 
after they are established, and Bhut the frame up warm every afternoon; but when the growth is 
completed, gradually decrease the water, and withdraw it altogether as the foliage begins to die off. 
Through the winter the frame must be kept quite dry, and be protected by proper covering in severe 
frost. 

In the second season the plants will start of their own aoeord, then remove the surface soil and 
top-dress with fresh compost, to which one-eighth of perfectly decomposed cow-dung may be added. 
Sprinkle the plants twice or thrice a-week until they get into proper growth, and then, if the weather 
is suitable, give a good root-watering, and continue to water plentiftilly, using weak liquid mannre 
occasionally until the season’s growth is completed, then dry off as is the preceding season, and take 
up the tubers. 

'When grown in pots the same rules must be observed, namely, a vigorous growing season, and a 
season of rest, and the plants should be potted early in the autumn, so as to get them thoroughly 
rooted before they are introduced for blooming. The Cyclamen will three a little in a moist tempera- 
tuio; but, if the plants arc potted as they show symptoms of starting into growth, but little forcing 
will be necessary, as a succession of flowers may he had throughout tho winter and spnng months.—A. 


NEW AND BARE PLANTS. 


E ISSUS DISCOLOR.*-—Ibis plant, which Is now exeiting so much interest among cultivators, on 
account of its oxoeediugly beautiful foliage, is a native of Java, and was found in the low moist valleys, 
in the interior of the Island, having for its companions the fox-famed Upas-tree (AntiarU toxuaria ); 
toventi monster Arads j two species of Amorphophallue,—campanulatns and giganleus, —whose tubers 
measured eighteen inches in circumferenoe, those of former having flowered since their introduction; 
numerous species of Ficui, one of which has leaves like the common willow > another, a pretty 
little creeping sort, has something the habits of F. repent, but the leaves are more coriaceous, of a daik 
glossy green, and in form nearly fhlcate; and also the Fagreea auriculata, tho flowers of which are 
white, and in form and Bias resemble those of the old Solandra grandiflora. The Upas does not appear 
to be possessed of snob active poisonous properties as have been frequently attributed to it, tho taking 
off a branch, and chopping up the leaves in the hand, not producing any sensible injury, but its 
virulent properties might no doubt show themselves if taken internally. 

The Cittut discolor reached England in the autumn of 1851, and proves to he a free-growing 

• Cittut ilteoM, Blums IUdJ., 181 ('. mormoien, of Rsidron 
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fibrous-rooted ei orgrcen stove-climber, having the old stems nearly round, and covered with a sUghtly 
verrucose hark of a grey colour. The young shoots arc slender dork red, and deeply channelled. The 
joints are furnished with a pair of blunt scales, pale green in the centre, and margined with pink. The 
tendrils arc inserted opposite the leaves, and when fully grown are about six inches long, unequally 
divided near'their extremities and of a transparent rose colour. The leaves are alternate, cordate at 
thebaso, serrated, acuminate, with the veins reticulated; the larger ones seven and orhalf inches in 
length, bj|threo and a-liolf inches at tho widest part, but the medium-sized ones arc about six inches 

by tlirco; the petiole is from two to three inches 





long, channelled, and of tho same colour as the 
young shoots. The under surface is a dark 
reddish purplo, and on tho upper surface the 
calcium are disposed as follows:—First, there 
is a velvety band with an undulating margin 
down the centre, of a rich violet purple, cover¬ 
ing one-third of tho entire surface, widest at 
the base, and gradually tapering towards tho v 
point of the leaf; from this ramify smaller 
bands down tho side ribs, olive green, and be¬ 
coming beautifully interlaced at their extremi¬ 
ties. .The spaces between these ribs are raised, 
giving the leaf the appearance of having been 
embossed, and, in colour, resemble a lustrous 
puirl, stained (especially next tho contral band) 
wi th granulated purplish lake. Tho entire leaf, 
including the serratures, is surrounded with a 
well-defined narrow belt of lake. When the 
leai os become old tbo ribs are all margined 
with grass giccn, and the spaces between them 
“ silvery grey ” As the plant is a tolerably 
quick grower, and consequently has leases in 
all stages of gi ow th at the snmo time, tills rather 
adds to, than detracts from, its merits os an 
ornamental plant, by increasing tho variety of 
colour, 

However many vegetable beauties may still 
flourish unseen in the almost impenetrable 
foiests and jungles of the East, certainly the 
Cittua discolor is by fur the most striking 
variegated plant that has hitherto been seen 
iu this country. The peculiar " metallic” hue 
oust* Mxroion. of the Leaves, when vio wed as a whole, is not to 

be found elsewhere, except it is among the ondloss colours of the Humming Birds. 

It may be urged that as those plants which havo highly coloured, or otherwise, handsome foliage, 
have generally less attractive flowers, and ore consequently of littlo importance for decorative purposes; 
bat lot any who ha# not done bo try the experiment of arranging their plants (whether in the stove, 
green-house, or conservator) not so m to form an uninterrupted mass of flowers, but with a propor. 
tionate number (esjr less than one-tlurd) of plants having ornamental foliage regardless of their 
flowers intersj ersed, and the improved effect will be apparent. They impart that rich tropical ap¬ 
pearance to a collection which is at once appreciated by a person of taste, and the foliage of the 
majority being persistent, they are equally attractive at all seasons. 
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The Cutus ditootor is a plant of easy culture, and will he found to grow well in equal parte at light 
turfy loam and peat, adding a little leaf soil, with sufficient coarse gritty sand, to keep the compost 
porous. Let it be well drained with large crooks, covering them over with rough turfy peat. 
Drainage made with the crocks broken email, soon becomes choked up. It is worse than useless for 
any plant after it has been removed from a three-inch pot. 

This plant requires a high temperature, and must therefore ho placed in the hottest part of the 
stove or orchid house, and shading must he particularly attended to on bright days. Hyp latter is 
essentially requisite in order to produce that intensity of colour which makes it so charming. Most 
plants roquire strong solar light to bring out their colours to perfeotiou, but the one under considera¬ 
tion is an exception, which is readily accounted for by tracing the plant to its natural habitat, where 
the sun is scarcely able to dart his fiery rays through the dense mass of luxuriant vegetation by which 
it is surrounded, but whose burning heat, acting on the saturated mosa-clad soil, causes a thick vapour 
to exhale, which is highly congenial to vegetable life, but far 
otherwise to the botanical rambler, who may prolong his 
stay among these unhealthy shades. 

* The plant is admirably adapted for training up a pillar, 
or on the end walls, or divisions of the stove. If trained up 
the rafters the young ehoots must be allowed to hang down, 
or tho effect would be partially destroyed by the surface of 
the leaves turning to the roof, instead of facing the observer’s 
eye. It is also equally suitablo for pot culture, and in this 
case any trellis may be used that taste may suggest; pro¬ 
bably one of upright pillar-like form will be found to be as 
suitable for displaying its varied tints os any that may be 
devised. 

As the autumn approaches, the supply of water must be 
gradually diminished, and the plant kept rather dry from 
November till February, allowing it only just sufficient water 
to keep tho roots healthy. Hus partial rest will enahlo it 
to start into growth with renewed vigour in the following 
spring, when the former treatment may be resumed. It has 
not yot flowered, and is at present only in tho Tooting Nur¬ 
sery.-—H. Buckley, Tooting. 

Tbtbatheca Ehxcsfoua.—W o are obliged to Messrs. 

Henderson of the l’me Apple Nursery for the means of illus¬ 
trating this pretty greenhouse shrub, originally introduced 
in 1820, bat long since lost, and now reintroduced by the 
agency of Mr. Drummond. It is an evergreen sub-shrub, 
with erect branches, boaring linear heath-like leaves, which, 
on the more perfectly developed portions of the plant, grow 
five or six in a whorl, but are sometimes scattered; they arc 
revolute, with scabrous margins. From the axils of the 
leaves towards the end of the breaches the nodding flowers are produced, so as to form leafy spikes 
of blossom j they consist of a calyx of four ovate ocutish sepals, and a corolla of an equal number 
of oblong obtuse pinkish-lilac petals; the anthers are dark-coloured, tipped with yellow, and open by 
U tubular orifice at the apox. The flowers have a very agreeable scent, resembling that of Cyclamen 
perricufn: and, altogether, this is a greenhouse shrub deserving of extensive culture. It belongs to 
the order Tramandraoese. 
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NOVELTIES AT THE METROPOLITAN EXHIBITIONS. 

f HE Juno fStec of the Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies were held, the latter on the 9th, the 
former on tbs 13th nit, in both oases under very unfavourable conditions of weather. Indeed, so 
thoroughly wet on exhibition-day as that of the lloyal Botanic Society we never remember to have 
seen [ and this was the more to bo regretted as the display of American plants, which has this year 
been verjRfine, was at the time in full beauty. The Horticultural Society’s day, though more favour¬ 
able, was so cold and cheerless aa to very much limit the attendance. As to the objects of exhibition, 
both Societies were well supplied, though there was lacking the freshness of May. Thus the miscel¬ 
laneous groups, ti» Azaleas, the Orchids, and Roses, were not so fine aa on the former occasions, 
while on the other hand, the Heaths were decidedly improved, and the Pelargoniums also went better 
developed. There were again some finely-grown Pansies in pots, and very creditable Pinks exhibited 
in a similar way. The display of fruits presented nothing extraordinary. 

The novelties produced at the Regent’s Park included some interesting plants. There was from 
Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine Apple Nursery, the very fine Gaetrolobtum calyoinutn, which promises 
to be a first-rate plant when brought under proper cultivation; and along with it, from the same* 
source, a Blender yellow-flowered bushy Gompholobium called Bidmllii. They also sent a very pret.y 
novel Styliditm, bearing rosulate tufts of radical spathulato leaves, and pyramidal racemes of pink 
flowers of conspicuous size. Munronia javaniea, a sweet and free-flowering dwarf white-flowered 
meliaeeous stove shrub, came from Messrs. Rollisson of Tooting, Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son sent 
the Pentarhaphia verrucosa, a pretty stiff shrubby Gesnerwort, with small leathery leaves and scarlet 
flowers $ and also a coarse stove perennial, with eroam-oolourod axillary gesneraceous flowers, called 
Nantylocalyx bracteatut. The fine Francitcea eximia was produced, but not in good condition. Indif¬ 
ferent plants of the very pretty Linaria reticulata, accompanied by a paler-flowered variety, and 
Armeria Wehoitschii from Portugal, came from Mr. Stark, of Edinburgh. 

In addition to these, there were the Calodracon nobilis; a fine species of Ficus called imperialis and 
Jacaranda Caroba, the two latter from Messrs. Rollisson, and all plants remarkable for their foliage. 
The most remarkable new Orchid was Dendrobium clavatum. 

At Chiswick, the finest novelty was unquestionably a species of Lalia, called purpurala, from 
Messrs. Backhouse of York, remarkable for the rich deep colouring of its Up, which in purple, paler, 
and veined towards the tip, the tubc-like base yellow with purplish veins; the sepals and petals are 
flesh-coloured; it is from St Catherine’s. Cleisottoma t eranoxfoKum, an insignificant plant, come from 
the same source; also a Californian Diploma, with nankeen-coloured flowers, which had been 
previously bloomed in one or two collections near London during the last autumn and present spring. 
Messrs. Standish and Noble seat a very pretty scarlet-flowered Chincso Lily, Ltlium tinxeum, in the way 
of L. concolor i and along with it two splendid evergreen Berberries, B. BealUi and B. trifurca, both 
having very large leathory pinnated foliage of the richest green, and expected to prove hardy 

Among the Cacti produced at this exhibition was one from Mr. Green, called C, crenatus grandi- 
floras, a very striking kind, with creamy white flowers, the sepsis being yellow and brown externally; 
its stems are very broad, flat, and crenated. Messrs. Rollisson had a remarkably flue tuft of the Venus’ 
Fly Trap, Diontea mtuetptda, exhibited beneath a large bell-glass. 

We noticed one or two fine seedling Fuchsias exhibited by Mr. Turner. One of these, Model, has 
very large flowers with bright coral-rod well reflexed sepals, and a fine deep purple corolla; another 
named Perfection had the flowers similar, hut the plant appeared coarser in habit. There wss also 
a seedling variegated Pelargonium, raised by Mr. Kinghom, named Attraction, the peculiarity of 
which consisted in the presence of an irregular zone of red and brownish-purple interposed between 
the green centre awhite margin of the leaves j the flowers are cherry -coloured, produced in large 
trusses. Another useful kind for bedding was shown, the Titness Ivy-leaved, which baa deep rosy 
crimson flowers. At the Regent’s Park, where Mr. Kinghom’s Attraction was also shown, there were 
two others of the “ scarlet’’ class with horse-shoe marked foliage, both likely to he useful for the flower- 
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garden j these were Miss Emily Field, with pinkish-white flowers, and Kingsbury Favourite, with the 
flowers a delicate ealmony-roae. 

Among the most striking of the novelties rsdbtly presented to the National Floricultural Society, 
the following may be mentioned:— Fuchsia Glory, from Mr. Smith, Hornsey ; it has luge flowers, and 
well refiexod sepals of a rich coral-red, with fine deep violet purple corolla. Pelargonium odoratis- 
simum punetatum, from Mr. Ayres of Blackheath, one of a promising new class of bedding flowers; 
this variety has scented foliage, and deep maroon spotted flowers on a pale lilac ground, andds a erase 
between the fancy and the scented-leaved classes. Calceolaria Haywood Hawkins, from Messrs. A. 
Henderson & Co., a dwarf free-flowering half-shrubby yellow and brown variety, promises to be useful 
in the flower garden. 

. 

WALKS AFTER WILD FLOWERS.* 

T HIS, Which is the title of a book we desire to introduce to the notice of our readers, tells us that it 
comes from the Sister Isle; and the author, who dates his preface from Cork, explains that 
the “ Bohcrecns,” or " little roods,” in which his walks after wild flowers were principally pursued, 
were the green lanes of the vicinity of that city. But although local in its subject, these " Walks ” are 
calculated to excite an interest in all who enjoy the pleasures of natural history gossip, since they have 
been the inducement to the collection of a number of very interesting facts and anecdotes, mmhfaed 
and digested into a most entertaining and ploosingly-written little volume. The plan adopted is tb qf. 
of a series of letters devoted to the popular description, and the antiquarian and poetical illustration 
of the Irish nativo species of the orders Ranunculacem to Crucifer® inclusive, as in 

the British Flora i but although this systematic outline is adhered to, there is scarcely any other 
trace of scientific technicality, and the greater part of the letters are oocupied with those points which 
are interesting to all. When wo say that the author’s references range from Sir John Mandeville to 
Itnrns, and from the Library of Useful Knowledge to Sbakspere, we give some idea of the variety of 
his reading, and the comprehensiveness of the fields in which he has gleaned, and we willingly bear 
testimony to the taste with which ho has selected. Wo havo not often seen u little work hotter 
calculated to excite a taste for the observation of nature; and -while in this respect it is admirably 
fitted for the young, it contains very much that will be read with equal pleasure by those of all ages 
who delight to while away a leisure hour in instructive chit-chat.—H. 

. - 
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F the presont ago is distinguished for ono thing more than another, it is for tbo searching scrutiny 
with which every object brought forward is examined. While great discoveries in art and 
science ore being revealed, we are constantly warned by signal failures against entertaining too 
•anguine expectations. The mind thus becomes disciplined into that circumspection which best 
comports with prudent action; and, as inquiry proceeds, many objects which had long been overlooked, 
or lightly treated, undergo a rigid investigation. During the last few years many common subjects, 
formerly neglected by horticulturists, have been introduced to notice, and havo received much attention 
both from the practical operative and the learned theorist. Ferns, Mosses, Liohens, Weeping Trees, 
and American plants, may be instanced; and it appears now very likely that variegated plants will 
become much more extensively studied mid grown as a doss than they ever have been. 

, The immediate cause of the variegation of leaves has scarcely boon satisfactorily accounted for, and 
perhaps it will long remain among the mysteries "of nature. It is also a curious fact, that the flowers 
of many variegated plants are singularly ineompenous. With respect to the markings of the leaves, 

* W»Ut* «ftcr Wild Fbnrm, or tha BotMy of the Bokcrwm*. By Utahan) Doc-dan. London: Van Voorat. ISM. 
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it has indeed been asserted that plants having fohage with any colour different from the various 
shades of green, are not in a true state of health, but the result of much experience, is decidedly 
advene to such an hypothesis, since the marks of yelSW and white and crimson are not only the same 
in the same variety, but invariably permanent in their duration, and this, too, while the functions of 
the plants are perfectly regular and complete. 

Variegated plants, then, may be very properly considered os a distinct class] and while it is 
perhaps impassible to account satisfactorily for their peculiarities, their numbers continue to increase. 
Even many of tho common wild plants have been accidentally obtained with beautifully marked foliage- 

Variegated plants are seldom if ever successfully propagated from seed, and therefore the surrst 
and best methods of perpetuating a variety having tho loaves marked with white, yellow, or red, are 
by division, by cuttings, or by grafting or budding on a stock of tho plain leaved species. 

With respect to the flowers of variegated plants, those of the Geranium, Bramble, and many of tho 
small herbaceous genera, are in nowise infciior to those of the truo species; while in the ease of some 
exotics, there is a striking paucity of colour, and often of the size of tho flower, and this is especially 
the case with plants that are natives of tropical climates. Nothing, for example, can surpass the rich 
markings of the loaves of some of tho spocios of AnmitocJulus, Physttrus, Dotsiuia, Cits us discolor, or 
even Maranta, and one or two species of Caladium, os C. buolor, but their flowers are not at all 
attractive. On tho other hand, JEchmea fulgens, and Vrietia speciosa, form rare examples of a richly- 
coloured inflorescence accompanying finely-marked leaves in tropical species. 

The number of variegated plants of dwarf habit, suitable for grow ing in pots or the borders, is now 
considerable, and amateurs having small gardens may derive much pleasure iu the culture of a select 
group. Many species of Alpino plants are to be obtained with variegated leaves. Striking pecu¬ 
liarities in plants are always interesting, and when connected with beautiful colour or handsome 
forma, their value is much augmented.—P. F. K. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

f HE following particulars are gloanod from the proceedings of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
at its meeting on the 10th June:—Mr. M’Nab mentioned a magnificent specimen of the Lilium 
* giganteum of Wallieh, or L. cordj/bliutn of Don’s Flora Nepolensis, now flowering, for the first time in 
Britain, in the Comely Bank Nurseries, from soed originally sent home by Major Madden, collected in 
the damp shady woods of Kemaon. The plant at Comely Bwik is now nine feet six inches high, and 
in flower. Major Madden states that this gigantic lily grows at between 7000 to 9000 feet of elevation, 
in deep block vegetable soil, and averaging from five to eight feet in height, the bulbs being always 
found on the aurfistoe of the soil. 

A paper was road from C. C. Babington, Esq-, M.A., on a supposed new species of Eleocharu. 
The plant described by Mr. Babington had been picked in the autumn of 1844, by Professor Balfour, 
at Taynlone, iu Cantyre, along with Scirpus paucijtarus. Among specimens of the latter plant 
transmitted by Dr. B., Mr. H. C. Watson had detected the new species to bo noticed. The speoies has 
been denominated EhmcKaris Watsoni by Mr. Babington, and is thus described:—Spikes terminal, 
solitary, oblong; glumes acute, (?) the lowest one somewhat blunt, and surrounding the base of the 
Spike; style bifid; the achene convex on both sides, oblong, very obtuse, with its base slightly 
attenuated, the angles rounded, and obscurely punctate-striated, the base of the style persistent, 
broadly depressed; four—six hypogynous seta* shorter than the aoheno j culms sheathed at the base, 
the sheath abruptly truncate. Mr. Babington, after remarking on the differences between it and the 
allied plants, Ekochurk uniglumis, E. muttkaulit, and E. palustris, expressed an earnest hope that 
£ some botanist would visit the locality in Cantyre, and determine more completely the character of the 
species, which at pnsent rests on the examination of three or four Bpooimens only. 


* 
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NEW 'CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

W ITH our opening pages we gave a plate of Pompon Chrysanthemums, and we now give a few more 
gems from the same sources, vis., Messrs. E. G. Henderson and Son, and Mr. Salter of Hammer¬ 
smith. The kinds now represented are very pretty examples of the Anemone-flowered Pompons, and 
also Mr. Salter’s seedling, Versailles Defiance, a large kind of so much merit that it obtained a certificate 
of excellence from the National Floriculturol Society in the autumn of last year. Mr. Salter is the 
only raiser of seedling Chrysanthemums in this country, and that only from seed saved in the south 
of France or Italy; for it is found that Chrysanthemum seed will not ripen in oar dripping climate 
exoept under circumstances,—those of dry Btove heat,—which cannot be afforded as a mercantile specula¬ 
tion. Welbeck, a few years back, Mr. Tillery sucoeedod in ripening seed in the Pine stove, but we 

never heard that anything remarkable emanated from his labours. 

The Pompon Chrysanthemums may Sertaiuly be classed among the choicest of flowers for winter 
garniture; for, blooming as they do 

“ When chill November's curly blut 
‘ Lay# Held and foruat baio,” 


they come when flowers arc doubly welcome and loveable. The improvement that has been made in 
the Pompon varieties since their introduction is quite remarkable, for if tho drawings representing 
the seedlings of last year, sent over by M. Miellez, of Lille, arc to be relied upon, perfection of form 
is really attained j the serraturcs upon the end of the petal have almost disappeared in somo varieties, 
which arc assuming a broad, full, and hemispherical form. To be perfect, each flower should form at 
the least two-thirds of a ball, have stout, foil, broad, and smooth petals, without either notch or serra- 
turo upon them, and these must be symmetrically formed, and then tho Jkrists’beau ideal of perfection is 
attained. It must, however, be admitted that, though the ruk-and-composs plan of judging flowers is 
good, there are those who consider these laws too arbitrary for general observance; and wo arc among 
those who consider that brilliant colour, with even moderate form, is very preferable to perfect form 
with indifferent colour. Our standard for a useful and generally saleable plant is flue habit, profuse 
blooming, and rich brilliant colour, and then if the rulo-and-compass plan of perfect form and substance 
can be added, we ask nothing more; but perfeot form without ei^cr colour or fine habit of plant is not 
to be tolerated, except by the rigidly tight-laced in floricultural sophistry. 

Of the introductions of this season, which M. Micllez’s plate lays before us, we would particularly 
point to Lai*, a brilliant crimson maroon flower of oxquisitc form; Aramis, plum colour, tipped with 
jrose, and slightly incurved at the tips; Grasiella, straw wliito tipped with cherry-colour; Jason, bi ight 
canary yellow ; JonquiUe, bronzy golden yellow $ Sathaniel, bright rose, white centre; Justine Testier, 
pure white, small; Rose Pompon, quilled rosy pink with light oentro j BeautS Toulousaine, lively 
carmine or flesh colour; TaeUe, creamy yellow, tipped with cherry-colour; President Decaisn, pale 
flesh colour, rather large; Aleeolifiorwm is on Anemone-flowered variety, with, if thfl drawing 
is correct, bluish lilac rays; Quasstmodo and Phoebus are two pretty and distinct flowers of the 
yellow section. All tho Pompon Chrysanthemums are pretty but our continental friends run 
their varieties so close, that in select collections many of them are valueless. Most of these 
varieties are inclined to grow dwarf and oompact, and we think they might be had in very 
compact bushy specimens in the following mannerWo would procure a quantity of bottomless 
pots W the 4-inch size, and having planted the stools or old plants in a good rich border, we would, 
towards the end of July, peg each shoot down horizontally to the surface of the ground, and placing a 


piece of slate or tile under the point, would place a pot over it, so that tho shoot in its after progress 
could grow upright through the pot. In this state they might remain far a time, but towards the 
middle we would, taking advantage Of a sunny day, strip the le§ves from the lower port of the shoot 
within the pot, give it a slight twist to lacerate the bark, and than fill the pot half foil of good rich 
soil. Into this the branoh would root, and, having still the support of the old plant, would grow very 
robustly. As the plant progressed, the pot might be filled with compost, and it oould also be assisted 
with liquid manure both to the (fid plant, and tho young one. Towarda the end of September, we should, 
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at intervals of a few days, gradually separate the young frctn the old plant, pot it at onoe into an 8 -ineb 
pot in rich compost, and plunge in a slight bottom heat in a frame or pit, taking care to shade for a 
few days. In this way we have no doubt plants as dwarf, perfect, and oompact as the Geraniums 
shown at the London exhibitions might be grown, and the slight bottom heat would enable them to 
throw fine oompact flowers. 

With the large kinds it is the fashion of some of the prize growers to plange the pots containing 
the plants into large tubs, these tubs being filled with manure or rich oompoat, into which the 
plants root, and, consequently, instead of being “grown in 11 -inch pots,” they have had all the 
advantage of an 18-inch pot. But what is their fate on the day of exhibition? To keep them 
from flagging they almost require a man to stand by them with the watering-pot, and, consequently, 
no sooner is the exhibition over than they are consigned to the rubbish heap. This is prize-hunting 
with a vengeance, but not plant-growing for the love of plants.—A. 


i 


FOBCING THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

& MONGST the delicacies of the early spring bonqnet, the Lily of the Valley holds a most prominent 
place. Its purity, gracefulness, and poetic associations, conspire to make it not only the favourite 
of to-day, but doubtless will secure it such a position as long os civilization endures. Gorgeousness, 
dignity, and splendour, belong to Azaleas, Camellias, Boses, &c.; but not one of these popular favourites 
can supply a twig capable of taking the place of the Lily in the bouqnet. That universal favourite, 
the White Camellia may possibly rival its whiteness, but we seek in vain for the exquisite aroma and 
delightful simplicity of form, calling to mind the hours of childhood) for who has not, in early days, 
instinctively sought the Lily of the Valley in some secluded nook ? 

We have recently heard of “ Orchids for the Million,” “ Bedding Plants for the Million,” &o.; and 
why not Early Flowers for the Million, in these days of cheap glass P Amongst the numerous dainties 
which the possessor of a glass-house and a hotbed may aspire to, our present pet may be placed; for 
there is nothing astonishing about its culture. The chief danger will consist in the possibility of 
“ killing it with kindness.” 0 

It requires two yean to prepare the Lily for forcing, in order to have it in the highest degree of 
perfection. In all forcing affairs, the first, and by no means inferior, division of the subject is propa-- 
ration. Now, it is well in Lily forcing to have two sets of plants, the one in the open ground, the other 
in pote from the commencement. The latter is by far the best for early forcing; the former will pro* 
dace more exuberant blooms at a later period: the pots producing from the end of November until the 
end cf January j those potted from the soil, from that period until Lilies blossom out-doors. 

Large pots are necessary | and those who intend to procure a long succession for the drawing-room 
.will do well to get some shallow pans made for the purpoec., Such should be about nine inche B 
diameter, by about eeven indies in depth, and would, as I think, look respectable if painted a deep 
straw colour, and sanded over with^prgo and sparkling grit whilst wet. Such would aid in bringing 
out the purity of the Lilies. 

New plantations may be made any time from November to March. I prefer the middle of Febru¬ 
ary. They love a sound and rich soil, but will suoceed in any good garden soil, which retains mois¬ 
ture in a steady way, but not in excess. For pots, one-half strong loam, and the other half composed 
of very old cow manure and leaf soil, thoroughly decomposed, grows them in the highest perfection, 
in making new plantations, the ground may bo marked out into beds, and my practise is to plantthem 
in circles of about eight inches diameter, the circles fifteen inches apart. The ground being duly pre¬ 
pared, wo take anti-inch pot, and inyerting it, stamp circles in the proper placesj and these circles 
are filled with young plants, both in’ and within the ring. When planted, I cover the whole surface 
three inches with very rotten manure, as a mulching, and this prove* of immense benefit. 

Of course, the planting in pots is conducted in a similar way, but the latter dhouldbe plunged during 
the whole of their culture. It may here be remarked that the Lily loves a partial shade. I growthem 
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on a wall border, on the north ode, wher^ although they get a liberal amount of solar light, the soil, 
from its northern inclination, is kept comparatively cool through the summer. The summer's culture 
consists in keeping them free of weeds, and in liberal watering, and all blossom buds should be picked 
from the newly planted stock the moment they appear; indeed, by picking them away the second 
spring, a much superior “ crown ” is obtained. 

And now as to their forcing: Bottom heat is essential to this part of their culture. In common 
with other herbaceous things, which store np in their roots the material by which tbe buds are de¬ 
veloped, the root must be forced into action first. About sixty to seventy degrees is the bottom 
warmth most congenial to them. A plunging medium will be found the best—any fermenting material 
will do. Like the germination of seeds, some degree of darkness is of material benefit. Any struc¬ 
ture which will give the above bottom warmth, with, at the same time, a much moderated top heat, of 
say fifty-five, is the place for them; and in this respect they class very well with the forcing of Dutch 
bulbs, their treatment for a while being nearly identical. In suoh a situation, they should be plunged 
overhead, covering the erown with six inches of finely-sifted old tan or vegetable mould. 

In about three weeks or a month from their introduction to such conditions, they will begin to show 
their heads above the soil, and here what is termed in horticultural language "cooling down,” must 
be resorted to. They have to be gradually inured to the light, and this is the work of another fort¬ 
night or so. Any structure which will afford them a gradually departing shade, with a temperature 
of fifty to sixty degrees, is the very place for them. And now, for the first time since their introduc¬ 
tion to artificial warmth, occasional waterings will be requisite. As before observed, the lily lores 
moisture, and weak and clear liquid manure may occasionally be administered. About forcing little 
more need be added. When the blossoms begin to unfold, any cool greenhouse will suit them) a de¬ 
pressed temperature—minus frost—will but tend to render tbe blossoms finer i so that whether fancy 
points to the drawing-room, the boudoir, or the snug parlour, it is all the same: anything but a very 
high temperature. 

In couclusion, I may add, that those cultivated in the open soil, for later purposes, must be placed 
in pots in the middle of November, and, after a thorough watering, plunged overhead in any dry spot 
out-doors, and then subjected to the same ordeal in their turn. like most other " rest roots,” they 
produce the finest flowers by a gradual course of forcing, especially whilst the torpid root is acquiring a 
fresh' action. 

After forcing, the roots may have a renewal of their vigour by kindly attention, in the way of 
shelter, top-dressing, liquid manure, &e. I prefer, however, a fresh succession, and plant out the re¬ 
jected ones in the common borders.— Robert Errington, Outton Park. 


Mm lotos ^plants. 


Ntm*hjba oioantsa, Booker. Gigantic Water-lily.—Order Nymphseaee* (Water-lily tribe).—A very re¬ 
markable Water-lily which has just been figured by Sir W. J. Hooker fta the Botanical Magaxim, in the hope of 
facilitating its introduction from North-Eastern Australia, where it is found. It is remarkable for its sise. The 
leaves are nearly orbicular, and eighteen inches across. Tbe flowers in tbe dried state are twelve inches in dia¬ 
meter, with numerous blue petals, and atamena so numerous as to hide the stigma. It is probably the same with 
an Australian Nymphscaceous plant, of which seeds have been imported under the name of Victoria Fitsrogana. 

Bxrbbris nxpahnsjs, Wallich. Nepal Ash-leaved Berberry.—Order Borberaoete (Berberid tribe).—A re¬ 
markably handsome evergreen dumb, probably hardy, but only developing its foil beauty under glass. It is very 
much like B. glumae m, and forms a stiff meet stem, withlarge delioato-green unequally pinnated foliage spreading 
on all rides; these leaves consist of &*m three to five pairs of ovate spiny-toothed leaflets. The flowers grow 
kM long, doss, upright raceme, gracefully placed at the top of the stem, and are of a rioh bright yellow. The 
fruit of thUapeoies is bluish-purple and oblong, by whioh tetter circumstance it may be known from a nearly- 
related species, also inhabiting the hills of India, sailed B. aoanthifolia, which produces globose fruit. This plant 
is probably the same as 9. Lctehonauitii. B. acpalontu is a native of foe Himalayas, and is, according to Dr. 
Etodtey, the B. pimata of Roxburgh, u trdl asths Mthoma nopalomi* of Pe Candolle. It was introduced fo 
the Boys! Entente Garden, Row. 
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Buxbbbqia polystaohya, Lindlty. Many-spiked Billbcfgia.4-Order Bromeliaoew (Bremelwort tribe),—A 
very fine hothouse perennial, probably Brazilian,'which was exhibited by M. de Jonghe, of Brussels, at Chiswick, 
in May last year. Dr. Lindley names it with some hesitation, not having had an opportnnity of examining ita 
flowers. Ita leaves are channelled, margined with spiny teeth, inflated at the base, and curved back at the point. 
It flowers from a conical crowded compound mealy spike, on a scape taller than the leaves; its bracts and calyx 
are crimson, its corolla purple. Altogether it is a very pretty plant. 

BrxABERou. thybsoidba, Martiut. Thyrse-like BiUborgia.—Order Bromeliace® (Bromelwort tribe).—A showy 
Pine-applo-like plant, with erect broad leaves, and a conical head of crimson flowers, issuing from amongst bracts 
of the same colour. It is a very beautiful stove perennial, and has been imported from Bio Janeiro by M. de 
Jonghe of Brussels, from whose nursery it has found its way to England. 

Gastbqujbium calyoinvm, Bentharii. Largo-cnlyxod Gastrolobium.—Leguminaceffi } Papilionacece (Legu¬ 
minous plants).—A showy groonhouse shrub, of considerable value as an ornamental plant The branches are 

smooth; the leaves are opposite (orternate) elliptic somewhat keeled, 
glaucous, and terminated by a long pungent awn; at their base is a pair 
of spreading decurved spiny stipules. The flowers grow oppositely in 
terminal or axillary racemes, and are very large, the standard deep orange 
with a yellow spot at the base margined with crimson; the wings and 
standard deep crimson; they grow from the axil of a largo obovate mem¬ 
branous inflated strongly nerved bract, the nerve being extended into a 
recurved mucro; the calyx is very large, the upper lip mueh largest, 
bifid with very obtuse segments, the segments of the lower lip ovate acute. 
The ovary is villose and distinctly stalked. This interesting plant has 
been raised by Messrs, Henderson, from Mr. Drummond's Swan Biver 
seeds, and we are indebted to them for the materials from which our 
figure and description are modo. 

Pbrywtum sanouinsw, Hooker, Bed-leaved 
Phrynium.—Order Mnrantacera (Marant tribe). 
—This very flue atovo plant is known in the 
gardens as Maranta eauguinea. We have soen 
it in flower in several places, but nowhere finer 
than with Messrs. J aebson, of Kingston, by whom 
it was exhibited before the Horticultural Soeiety. 
Whether in flower or not, the plant is orna¬ 
mental. It has leaves nearly or quite a foot 
long, oblong-acuminate, green above, reddish 
purple beneath, and attached by short petioles. 
Tho scape is taller than the leaves, and bears a 
compact panicle of bracteatod flowers, the rachis 
hraots and sepals all bright red. Tho petals aro 
white, and about as long as the sepals. It has 
bpen received from the gardens of tho Continent, 
and there appears to be no information as to its 
orgin and native country. It is, at any rote, a 
very desirable stove herbaceous plant. 

Limatodbh bosba, Lindley. Bosy Limatode. 
—Order Orobidacem § Vandess (Orchid tribe).— 
Messrs. Veitch flowered this very handsome 
novelty last December. It is a atovo terrestrial 
orchid, with fusiform pseudo-bulbs, oblong 
lanceolate plaited leaves, and many-flowered 
scapes taller than the leaves, bearing loosoly- 
arrnnged large rose-oolonred villose flowers; the 
lip is oblong undivided, Tolled up at the base 
like a Cattleya, and marked at the base of the 
expanded part with a deep red ring; the sepals 
and petals “are lauoe-shaped. This genus is 
nesrly allied to Oalanthe, and the present species 
It was found by Mr. T. Lobb, sear Moulmein, mid is 



oASraoiosniv ojouraamn, 
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is a beautiful addition to thia favourite and showy tribe, 
described an a most ahuudsnt bloomer. 

| Acaorxiu vi.avida, J tlotuoh. Yellowish Acropera.—Order Orehidsoe® § Veade® (Orchid tribe).—-A stove 
epiphyte, with ovate pseudo-bulbs, bearing at their apex a pair of oblong acuminate leaves, narrowed downwards! 
and front their base a pendulous raceme of pale yellow flowers, having an orange-yellow lip: Native of Mexico. 
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Ltoastb brevmbatha, Kloiueh . Short-looted Lycoate.—Order Orchid&ce® § Vande® (Orchid tribe).—A 
•tore epipyhyto, bearing yellowish-green flowers^ which hare a white smooth lip. It has been flowered by U. 
Nauon of Berlin, and is a native of Guatemala. 

Cbrasvs ilicifolia, BultaU . Evergreen Holly-cherry.—Order Drupaee® (Almondwort tribe).—This is a fine 
evergreen bush or small tree, “ apparently as hardy as a Laurel, and having the foliage of a Holly, with the flowen 
of a Bird-cherry.” For all purposes to which hardy evergreen shrubs are applicable, this is one of the most valu¬ 
able of recent introductions. The leaves are waved and spiny as in the Holly, and from their axils appear short 
spikes of white flowers, sucoeeded, according to Hartweg, by fruit resembling a small cherry. It is one of the 
many useful introductions of the Horticultural Society, and was obtained by them through Mr. Hartweg. 

Rhododendron ciliatom, Booker . Fringed Rhododendron.—Order Ericaceae (Heathwort tribe).—This is 
one of the earliest of the Sikkim Rhododendrons to produce its blossoms, which it seems to do freely in a very 
dwarf state, which habit may perhaps be turned to account in cross breeding. That which has everywhere 
flowered is a pale coloured form, which Sir W. Hooker calls roieo - alium , and. though making a beautiful figure, 
has not been considered as in itself of much importance as an ornamental plant The leaves aro very hairy, but 
become at length smooth above; the flowen are bell-shaped, white, tinged with rose. It has flowered in various 
instances, so that its dwarf flowering habit seems to be confirmed. The little Rhododendron lepidotum , from the 
same country, which has also flowered very imperfectly, though distinct in character, does not promise to be of 
much horticultural value. 

Daotylicapnos THAi.icmiFoi<tA, WafUoh. Thalictrum-leaved Dactylicapnos.—Order Fumariacese (Fumcwort 
tribe).—A Nepalese plant introduced by Sir C. Lemon, Bart., in 1834, and flowering towards autumn. It is a 
hardy perennial, with smooth somewhat succulent climbing stems, growing six to eight feet high, bitemate ten- 
drilled loaves, and clustered racemes of largo pendent yellow flowers of the singular form common to the race. 

Canna WAaezEwmn, Dietrich . Warozewitz's Indian Shot.—Order Marantaccra (Marant tribe).—A hand¬ 
some addition to a raoe of fine exotic-looking store perennials. This has ovate or ovato-oblong cuspidate-acumi¬ 
nate leaves, and bright scarlet flowen. The stems, pedunclos, pedicels, flower buds, calyx, and braeta, are blood 
red, covered with a bluish bloom. It is a native of Central America. 

Ox. p.aria pannosa, Booker . Clothed Olearia.—Order Asteracc® § Asteroide® (Composite plants).—A shrub 
covered over with a close white felt, excepting on the upper parts of the leaves, which are bright green and shining; 
they are rathor large, elliptic-oblong, and in their axils are produced, on long stalks, flower heads consisting of a 
single row of white ray florets surrounding a yellow disk. It is a native of South Australia, and is a greenhouse 
evergretfh of little importance. 

Beoonia conchai folia, Dietrich . Shell-leaved Begonia. — Order Begoniooe® (Begoniad tribe). — An elegant 
little stomlass stove perennial, with deep shell-like peltate shining leaves. The flowen are very small, red; the 
petioles and peduncles also are bright red. It is from Costa Riea, and has been introduced by ‘M. Waressewits 
to Berlin^ The deeply concave leavos, resembling mussel-s^cll^ are very peculiar. 

Beoonia buliullipeba, Link and Otto , Bulb-bearing Begonia.—Order Begoniace® (Begoniad tribe),—A 
very pretty bulbous stove perennial, producing at first heart-shaped roundish leaves, rod beneath, and on the 
stems leaves of a more pointed and unequal figure. The flowers are deep rose-coloured and axillary. It is a 
Mexican plant, and is grown in the Berlin gardens. 

Cxcnoches AtniBTJM, Lindley. Golden Swan Orchis. — Order Orchidace® (Orchid tribe).—A fine stove 
epiphyte, bearing a long pendulous raoemo of whole coloured pale, clear yellow flowers. It comes from Central 
America. 


Vanda pbccnov laris, Lindley. Pedunculate Vanda.—Order Orchidace® $ Vanda® (Orchid tribe).—A small 
hothouse epiphyte, with distiehous two-lobod leavos, and racemes of comparatively small flowers on a very long 
peduncle; these are yellowish-green, with a deep purple lip hairy at the edges, and as much like hairy insects as 
those of our Bee and Spider Orchids. It is from Ceylon, and was bloomed last March by G. Read, Esq. 

Gesneka FcnruasA, Lindley. Purple Gesnera.—Older Gosnerace® (Gesnerwort tribe).—A very flno tuberous 
stove plant, allied to O. Douylaeii. The loaves are whorled, heart-shaped, oblong, and downy. The flowers grow 
in a*whorled panicle, and consist of a long downy tube, with the upper tube straight, two lobed, almost square, 
the lower iip with rounder and much shorter segments. The colour is purplish-rose, spotted with deeper purple. 
The origin of this fine plant is unknown, but it is supposed to be a garden hybrid. It is figured in Paxton'* 
Flower Gordon, t 76. 

Calodkaqok nonius, Ptanohon. Noble Calodracon.—Order Liliacen (Lilywort tribe).—This, whioh la the 
Draoocna nobilie of Van Houtto, is a beautiful hothouse shrub, growing erect, with dense foliage of a beautiful rich 
purple and crimson colour, arranged in broad streaks. It ha* not yet flowered, but it will be cultivated entirely 
for its spMbdid foliage. It is a native off Japan, and appears to have been brought into notice by M. Van Houtte, 
of Ghent- , 

Odoktoglossuk akcips, Klotzech . Two-edged Odontoglossum.—Order Orohidaoe® (Orchid tribe). — A small 
stove epiphyte, with greenish-yellow white-lipped flowers, borne on a two-edged soape. It is from Brazil, and 
him been flowered in the Berlin gardens. 

■■ CAMmoLARlA STRioTA, Humboldt and Ronpland. Uptight Slipperwort,—Order Sorophnlariaee® (Linariad 
tribe).-—A shrubby species with good foliage, on tin* account, perhaps, useful for hybridizing. The leave* are wil- 
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low-like, and the lowers are pale yellow. It is a Peruvian apeoifi, and has keen obtained by Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter. ^ » 

SopHaowraa vruaocAuvA, Lindley. Wing-fruited Sophromte.—Order Orohidaoete (Orchid tribe).—A very 
pretty, though diminutive, a tore epiphyte, with roundish oblong leaves, and dtort oorymbose racemes of may 
purple flowers. It is a native of Brasil. 

Btxnocarpcs Fobstsw, Jt. Brown. Forster's Stenooarp.—Order Pmteaeeee (Frotead tribe).—A greenhouse 
shrub, with obovate rotuse evergreen leaves, and umbels of small, apparently white flowers, of little beauty. It 
was sent to the Horticultural Society, from New Caledonia, by Mr. C. Moore. 

Callioakpa japonjca, Thunberg. Japanese Oallioarp.—Order Verbenaeee (Verbene tribe).—A soft-wooded 
shrub, growing two to three feet high, with oblong tapering or sometimes'rhoraboidal leaves, and dense axillary 
racemes of small pinkish flowers of little beauty. Introduced from Japan by Dr. Von Siebold, sad blossoms in 
August and September. 

Cassimia uotofhyUiA, It. Brown. Slender-leaved Cassinia.—Order Asteracem (Composite plants).—A neat 
growing evergreon shrub from New Zealand, said to be hardy. It .forms a eompaot dwarf bush, with heath-like 
whitish leaves, and the branches terminate in little oorymbs of white flowers. 


ON THE BRANCHING OF PALM STEMS * 


T HE branches of Palma are either subterraneous or arise, like the ordinary branches of Dicotyledons, 
above ground. Those Palms which produce subterraneous branches have a rhizome, or under¬ 
ground stem, produced from a horizontal branch of the parent stem; this sometimes turns np after 
running a certain distance, and comes above the ground i in such cases it gives off another branch at 
its base, which continues the horizontal growth (just like the growth of the rhizome of Jr is); this is 
the mode in which the rhizome of the Calamus Draco of gardens is formed. 

Branches spring from the axils of the scale-like leaves which clothe the rhizome, and if tho latter 
are crowded the branches break through them. The branches either remain short, forming what is 
called a turio, or stretch out and form runners. Metroxylon Rumphii has very long ones, but in 
Chamcedorea elatior they attain a length of four feet. In this plant these runners often arise from tho 
base of the stem above ground, and dip down into it, rising out of it again at a distance of several feet 
to form a new stem. The underground ports are clothed with whitish or brownish scale-like leaves, 
which soon decay. 

The branches occasionally given off abl^e ground by Palms mostly arise low down, clo& to the 
roots, rarely from the axils of green or decaying leaves higher np on the trunk, and more frequently 
in young than in old stems. They occur oftenest in Caryota sobolifera, Diplothemium maritimum , 
Phoenix dactylifera, and Chamadorea elatior ; while the allied Caryota wrens, Diplothemium caudescens, 
Phoenix sylvestris, and Chamadorea Schiedeana produce no branches. Phoenix dactylifera (the Date 
Palm) is propagated exclusively by these lateral shoots, and never by seeds, because the trees raised 
from seed are said to yield less fruit; while, on the contrary, the plants of Barassus JUtbelliformis, 
raised from the stolons, bear smaller fruit Areca alba, a native of the Mascarenhas, often divides 
into from two to ten branches, springing apparently from lateral bnds; these branches grow perpen¬ 
dicularly upwards like the main stem, whioh then does not grow to the usual diameter; they bear 
flowers and fruit 


None of these ramifications seem to follow any definite rule, bnt to result from accidental favour¬ 
able circumstances, exoepting in tho African genus Hyphane (the Doum Palm of Egypt), where the 
trunk sends out a branch from time to time near the summit the branch repeating this ramification, 
ao that old trunks appear many times forked.—-A. H. 

■ - 

* 

k SIMPLE MODE OF GROWING AURICULAS. 

* 

j| CORRESPONDENT has sent the following account of the mode of treating Auriculas, by which, 
AA leaving out of view the nice points which a florist professes to realize, vigorous health is secured, 
Rad this somewhat fickle flower may be converted into a lovely spring ornament. For this .purpose, 

• ?raa MorHuTt History of Tahtu. *’ 
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that nee of Auriculas, called Alpines, mostly having flowers of bright self-colours—a class which the 
florists all but ignore*~ore most admirably ^apted. 

The details of culture are thus stated:—About the beginning of June the plants are taken out of 
the pots, and the soil shaken from their roots; the tap root is shortened if needful, and the plants are 
then re-potted in a compost of equal parts fresh loam and good well-decayed leaf-mould. The pots 
are set on the north side of a wall, and there remain all the summer, and until the middle of 
September, with no other attention than that of watering them when they require it. At the season 
just indicated they are placed % a cold pit hieing the south, where they remain till the end of 
February; They are then top-dressed with the same kind of compost, and replaced in the frame, 
where they remain until they produco their flowers. At flowering time they are removed to a 
temporary pit at the north side of a wall, and are covered with canvas frames at night, as well as just 
when it rains. In cold weather, if any occurs at this season, they are kept dose shut 

I am confident the plants ore more healthy when thus treated than when grown in the strongly- 
manured composts which many persons use for this flower; as a proof of this, 1 never have a sickly 
plant 

During the winter, as it is necessary that the plants should be kept comparatively dry, it is 
desirable to set them on boards, or on a trellised stage; and if the frame can be arranged as to secure 
a thorough ventilation beneath, it will he all the better. Of course very little water will be given 
during winter.—R. W. 

--«- 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


F EW plants, among tbe recent introductions to our gardens, possess more interest or ore likely to 
prove more valuable than the Deutzia gracilis, not only as an ornament for the shrubbery border, 
but also for pot cultivation. As a plant for early forcing, for the decoration of the conservatory, and 
also for cutting for bouquets, it will rank among the most useful in cultivation. Like its congeners, 
it iB readily propagated by cuttings of the young wood, which require to be taken when it is in a 
half-ripened state. If the wood is Btrong and healthy, itj^ill not be necessary to cut the cutdngB at 
a joint, as they will strike just as freely if a leaf-bud and about an inch below is taken with it, and 
thus each joint or bud will moke a plant. To insure tbe cuttings rooting quickly, a gentle bottom 
beat will be necessary, and they must also be covered with a glass, to prevent the undue evaporation 
of the moisture of the cutting. In cultivation, any light rioh soil will be suitable,—such as a mixture of 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, and gritty sand, and when planted out any enriched garden soil will suit it. 
As a pot plant it will require much tho same treatment as Wiegela rosea ,—that is, the wood mnst be 
thoroughly matured in the autumn, to insure its blooming profusely when forced. We cannot imagine 
anything much finer, when grown to a good-sized specimen, than this very graceful plant, as by judi¬ 
cious stopping it may be trained into a very compact and elegant form.—A. 

We learn from a private letter that gardening is now in the ascendant in Bavaria. Munich had 
its first exhibition of plants, flowers, and fruit, in April last, and this first essay was most satisfactory. 
In illustration, we may mention that the Royal Gardens of Nympheohurg, under the care of Mr. A. 
HeyJ, who has studied horticulture in Engftnd, produced deaths which will soon equal the English 
exhibition specimens. Dielytra spectabilis and Deutzia gracilis were among the moat striking new 
plants produced. Tbe parliament have voted a large sum for the erection of a new range of plant 
booses in the Royal Botanic Gardens of Munich; and the King is erecting, close to his palace, a mag¬ 
nificent winter-garden, which is to be erected on the top of a house at an elevation of nearly sixty 
fret, and will he very large. Hie “ culture-garden” necessarily connected with this structure is com¬ 
pleted, and contains many fine span-roofed houses heated with water-pipes. 

> The Sardenbergia ovata alba, a very ornamental greenhouse creeper, recently brought into, notice, 
ha* been amt to us from the nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting. It, in all points, exoept in the 
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colour of the flowers, resembles the well-known H. ovata, Ijfct the flowers are white with a green spot 
s on the base of the standard. For the purpose of variety sphere greenhouse-conservatory creepers are 
prized, this may be considered as a desirable novelty, the contrast being good between its dark green 
broad leaves, and the pure white of its flowers. 

Camellia Marlinii, raised by Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, and nicely figured in our contemporary 
the Florist, is deserving of special mention, as being the brightest coloured among the red Camellias 
at present known, and proving the nearest approach to scarlet. It is, in addition to this, a flower of 
good properties, well made, and very fall of rounded imbricating petals. 'The Countess of Ellesmere, 
another of Messrs. Jackson's seedlings, is probably the finest and most beautiful light-coloured Camellia 
in existence, its fine broad, cupped petals, white faintly striped with pale rose, reminding one at once 
of the famous Coupe de Hebe Rose . This variety had a first-class certificate awarded to it by the 
National Floricultural Society, in April last. 

The collection of Aquatic Plants in the Aquarium of the Botanic Garden, at Hamburgh, is in 
excellent condition. It includes ton young plants of the Victoria Regia, eight of Euryaleferox, a 
very Bcarce and fine annual water plant; together with many spocies of the genus Nymph&a, as N, 
ceerulea, cyanea, dentata, tuicrantha, neglecta, odorata, pi/gnuea, rubra, semiaperta, thermalis, &c.; 
besides many other aquatics, which are expected to give a fine show next summer. Mr. Otto, the 
inspector of the garden, is an ardent cultivator of aquatics. We understand that his foreman, Mr. 
Loscher, is at present engaged in tho preparation of a work on Victoria Regia, its history, cultivation, 
&c., with two plates. 
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RENOVATION OF CAMELLIA PLANTS. 


M OST collections of Camellias contain some tall woody plants, which from some cause produce 
only a few leaves and flowers at the top of their branches. Such plants, themselves but 
little prized, may nevertheless, by a process of grafting, be oonverted into beautiful flowering trees. 
In this way these old woody plants, which are only fit to stand at the back of a collection, are turned 
to good account by many of the Camellia growers of Belgium. This practice is not on the Continent a 
novelty, but it is not so generally made available by English cultivators. On this account a short 
description of the modus operandi may not.ft unacceptable. 

Old plants, from six to ten feet high, and having a straight stem from two to three inches in 
diameter, are the most suitable for being grafted, in the way about to be described, but others which 
are more branchy may also be employed. The first port of the operation consists in removing all the 
branches (supposing the plant to have a long straight stem),j90 that nothing is left but the naked stem 
or trunk, which is cut clean off, the top and the summit being pared quite smooth, and covered with 
grafting clay. Then along a spiral and imaginary line, carried the whole length of the stem, grafts or 
buds are inserted at the distance of every second inch th height. These grafts are tied in tho usual 
manner, and the ttffie or plant is placed in a narrow upright glass frame, which is made about a foot 
higher than the* top of the stem. This narrow frame or cover is carefully mulched with moss at the 
bottom, which rests on the soil in the pot, for the purpose of excluding the air. The tree with its 
glass cover is then removed to a house where the temperature is moderately worm, or nearer that of an 
ordinary stove than a cool greenhouse. 

The method of constructing these coven is very simple, and they are always useful in such cases. 
The frame-work consists of four upright wooden bars of sufficient strength and height, grooved so as to 
admit of being glazed, and the top may bo covered with a single square of glass. They may be made 
of any width, but five or six inches will be found to be wide enough for most puiposes. By means of 
these cases the newfst and most select varieties may be worked on the old trunks, either singly at the 
top or several may be distributed over the whole stem, and in this way many different sorts can be 
grown on one plant. 

Tho tree thus treated will have made vigorous shoots at the end of the second year; but the 
shoots which may push out on the old trunk must be carefully out off as soon as they appoar.—H. 
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TIUTOMA ROOl'ERII.—NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 


TRITOMA ItOOPERII.* 

| IKE all the other Tritomas in cultivation, this is an extremely handsome plant. It is, in some 
respects, near T. Burchclli, but differs obviously from the figures and descriptions of that species in 
its densely-compacted sessile flowers, its very conspicuous bracts, and its included stamens. No other 
described sort seems to approach it. It has been introduced from Kaffroria by Captain E. Hooper, who 
describes it as growing in marshy places ; and we ore indebted to the ltev. T. Hooper, of Brighton, 
for the opportunity of figuring it from a specimen which flowered last spring, in his African frame. 
Mr. Hooper has since informed us that it has been flowering in the open air; and he writes:—“A more 
brilliant flower I have seldom seen ; the upper blossoms are the colour of sealing-wax highly varnished, 
the lower yellow, and when the sun shines it is scarcely possible to look long at it. The specimen I 
sent in the winter was flowered in the frame, and did not do justice to the plant. It is easily propa¬ 
gated by offsets, and, I believe, is hardy; at least, all the protection it had last winter was a broken 
hand-light.” Captain Hooper describes it as tuberous-rooted, and varying to deep red. 

It is a half-hardy, or perhaps hardy, perennial, with a fleshy root-stock, terminated by a crown of 
leaves. These leaves arc upwards of four feet long, two inches broad at the base, and tapering 
gradually to a long point; they are recurvo-arcuate, connate, striate, smooth on the keel, and having 
an entire narrow cartilaginous border below, minutely cartilagineo-serrulate above, especially near 
the apex, 'file scape is a foot high, leafless, solid, with a few large bracts below the spike, and termi¬ 
nating in a crown or coma of crowded membranous bracts, subtending abortive flowers. The spike is 
roundish-ovate, the flowers sub-sessile and pendulous, very densely arranged in spiral series. The 
pedicels arc very short, with a bract at the base of each. These bracts arc scarious, those of the 
spike oblong-ovate obtuse, with three to five fuscous nerves; they are half an inch long, entire, 
becoming smaller, narrower, and more acute upwards; those of the crown are oblong-acute, or even 
acuminate, one to tlirec-nerved, and have glandular serratures. The perianth is tubular, slightly 
curved, narrowed ubove the hose, an inch and three-quarters long, flame-coloured or orange-red on 
the upper side, greonish-yellow below, six-nerved, the nerves green; the limb consists of six short 
ercetish ovate-obtuse segments, the three inner recurved at the apex, the three outer somewhat 
shorter, and their apices incurved. There arc six hypogynous unequal included stamens, with distinct 
filaments and ovate anthers. Styles three, more or less consolidated in one, the stigmas spirally con¬ 
torted. Ovary ovate-conical, tliree-furrowed, obsoletcly three-sided, three-celled, the cells many- 
seeded.—M. 


NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 

S usually liappons, the July shows have been deficient in novelties, as well as on the whole 
less attractive than the earlier fetes. The Pelargoniums at the Regent’s Park, and the Heaths 
and Roses at Chiswick, were the prominent features. At both, especially the former, the miscellaneous 
stove and greenhouse plants looked “fugged,” though there were some striking exceptions; and at 
both, also, the Orchids were fur inferior to those produced on former occasions. Nothing remarkablo 
has been produced among fruits. ’ 

At the Regent’s Park, the most noticeable novelty was a narrow-petalled orange-coloured variety 
of Rhododendron javantcum, or perhaps a distinct species; in this case the tube of the flower was 
narrow, and the segments of the limb narrower and more reflexed than occurs in the ordinary 
Javanese Rhododendron , more resembling the figures of R. Brodkeanum. This came from Messrs. 
Lane, of Berkhampstead. An indifferent plant of a rather pretty blue-flowered stove annual, called 
Klugia Notom ana, came from Messrs. Henderson. There was also a starvedyno^nple of some South 

* Tritama Xooperii, n. sp.—Leaves very long, recurved, carinate, taper-pointed, miilHely ca.AUaglnco-scrrulatc above; spike 
roundish-ovate; flowers sub-sessile, densely crowded in tbe axils of oblong-obovatc scarious bracts, which are obtuse, with three 
to five fuscous nerves, the upper ones acute or acuminate, one to three-nerved, with glandular serratures, and forming a coma 
above the developed flowers; stamens Included.—M. 
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LATE MOHS HOSES. 


African Laohcualia, which appeared to differ in nowise from L. tricolor . Among orchids was a small, 
orange-flowered Dendrobium, from Mr. Blake, which, if flowered in masses, might prove to ho 
ornamental, Muza zebrina, and a species of Nepenthes, were contributed by Messrs. Rollisson; the 
former is a species of Banana with the leaves blotched with brownish purple; the latter a small 
species of the pitcher-bearing family, which may prove distinct. A very interesting collection of 
variegated-leaved plants came from the same nursery. There were some good collections of British 
Ferns in pots. 

At Chiswick the principal novelty was Medinilla Sicboldiana , from Mr. Cole, of Hartford; this is a 
neat-growing and apparently a free-blooming species, with pale purplish flowers. Then Messrs. 
Voitcli has a new Leptosiphon from California, with pretty sulphur-coloured flowers, orange at the 
centre, with a red spot at the base of each segment; and with it was a Collittsia named bartxiafolia, 
too like C. bicolor. They had also cut specimens of Dractena indivisa, a large-growing New r Zealand 
species with panicles of whitish flowers. Both Messrs, llollisson and Messrs. Henderson showed 
JEehmea miniala, a very pretty Bromeliaceous plant, with the leaves dull purple on the under surface, 
and producing rather dense panicles of vermilion-coloured flowers, the petals of which are at first 
greyish blue, and afterwards change to pink. It. is well worth growing. Mr. Carson had a new 
small-flowered greonish-yellow Epide.ndrum ; and a useful, though comparatively small-flowered, white 
Achimenes called uiargaritec, cume from Messrs. Lane. There were some small examples of ornementul 
evergreen trees. One of them Abies jesoensis, and another Cephalotarvs Fortuni, are, very dist inet 
and elegant, and quite hardy trees; they came from Messrs. Standish and Noble. The other, Arau¬ 
caria Cool,- ii or columnaris, is rather tender, but very elegant; this came from Messrs. Henderson. 
Among other noticeable collections, wore some groups of variegated plants from Messrs. Leo, of Ham¬ 
mersmith, and Messrs, llollisson, of the Tooting Nursery. 

The patronage extended to Hoses by the two leading societies, 1ms not yet been productive of re¬ 
sults such ns might have been anticipated. Neither the Hose-garden in the Hegcut's Park, nor the 
llose-housc ut Chiswick, have so far presented anything of that fairy aspect which one especially looks 
for in a garden of Hoses; and, indeed, it is diflicult to conceive how beds filled with tall bare-stemmed 
standards in the one case, or crowds of small dwarfs of the delicate tea kinds'suuk in a dark 
wooden house in the other, can be expected to bear a very attractive appearance. There is much room 
for improvement in the trials that have been made in both cases.—M. *' 


LATE MOSS HOSES. 

Kl MIDST the splendour of our exhibition tents of later duys, we are, it is to be feared, in danger of 
Aa losing sight of some of our old favourites. Admitting the extraordinary beauty of muny plants 
of modern introduction, which of them, it may be asked, may be allowed to set aside the Moss Rose, 
the Lily of the Valley, or the Mignonette? Nevertheless, such is the influence of fashion, and the 
ardent thirst for novelty, that one really feels as though an apology is necessary in attempting to 
offer advice about such venerable acquaintances. 

My object is to draw attention to the length of period during which the old Moss Hose may be 
obtained in perfection, by the application of retarding principles, or a process of arrest; and surely no 
lady would refuse to introduce a Moss Hose in her bouquet, merely because it is out of season ; rather 
the reverse, it may be presumed. I pass by the fact, that the Moss Hose may be obtained, by a forcing 
process, in January; and that a succession can be thus carried out until the end of May, when in most 
parts they can be obtained in the open border, and thenceforward until the early part of July, when, 
unless particular means are resorted to, they fall away speedily. 

As 1 have been h| tW habit of retarding them for many years, I may detail my practice. The 
bushes arc never winter%r*n<u!ythcy remain perfectly unmolested in the wood until the bud begins to 
swell in April, when the shears are passed over them lightly, merely removing the sprouting points. 
This proceeding checks them for about three weeks, when other buds in succession begin to sprout; 
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and now it is that the knife is used, and every sprouting shoot pruned bock to the first dormant bud. 
Another fortnight or three weeks must now pass before the incipient buds can commence an effort; but 
a month or so passes before we again take them in hand; in fact, not until several of the shoots have 
grown two or three inches. On examining such bushes, it will be found that their eyes or buds do not 
sprout equally, not having boon coeval in point of formation. Some will have advanced three inches 
before others have fairly sprouted; and now it is that I top or pinch all the more forward ones, merely 
removing the point, which is generally a blossom bud. This mode of procedure is intended to 
strengthen the system of the tree, already severely taxed by a waste of its fluids. By the time these 
matters are earned out it will be nearly the beginning of June, and not a Rose blossomed. From this 
time, all suckers or great shoots are pinched when about six inches long, and the trees receive a 
thorough cleansing with tobacco water the moment they are in full growth; and this is repeated, if 
necessary, in another fortnight. On this cleansing I lay the utmost stress.^ Thus far as to the branch; 
we will now proceed to root culture. 

I must go so far as to observe, that special root culture is particularly desirable with retarded Moss 
Roses. The drain on their powers by this repetition of late pruning is so severe, as to require more 
assistance than Roses under ordinary circumstances. It is of much importance to establish them in a 
sound, deep, and rich soil; indeed, without these conditions, it is vain to hope for success. If the 
staple of the soil is not good, it should be made so previous to planting. A substratum of half-decoyed 
manure may be plautcd beneath them, and plenty of manure of a more decayed character mingled 
with the soil. I prefer planting them in groups of three, at about one foot apart, forming a triangle. 
They thus produce a more powerful effect than singly, and so bountifully as to justify and reward a 
high course of culture. When planted I form a hollow or basin around them, somewhat deep and bold, 
and (his is filled with rich manure, only half decayed generally ; droppings which have had a slight 
fermentation. Watering is the next great essential, and this must be carefully attended to in all diy 
weather, until they have done blossoming ; and, as soon as the blossom buds can be perceived, my 
practice is to use liquid manure, generally guano water, the strength about three ounecs to a gallon. 

As before observed, the aphides must he constantly destroyed, the beetles and the caterpillars 
watched for and destroyed. The Rose aphis is, however, their greatest enemy', and no good Roses fit 
for the bouquet can be produced where these are permitted to ravage the plants. Anothrr good point 
in culture, I must repeat, is the constantly pinching all suckers and luxuriunt shoots when about six 
inches in lungth. These divert the sap from the principal shoots; and, moreover, by subduing their 
rampant, propensities betimes, they become most important portions of the bush as to the blossom of 
future years. Even' autumn a fresh coating of top-dressing should be added, of some two to three 
inches in thickness, >md u little of the old surface-dressing scraped away. 

It. may be observed, in conclusion, that like retardation in fruit trees, a later habit is engendered, 
which must facilitate the purpose of the cultivator. As an instance of what this practice will effect, I 
may add, that the retarded Moss Roses here are just commencing to bloom, July 10, although not one 
yet fit to gather; and I feel assured of having them until the very end of August.— Robert Eruinq- 
TON, Gallon Park. 
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PROFESSOR FORBES'S VIEWS ON THE LIFE OF A SPECIES. 

T HE subject of the life and duration of a vegetable species, aud the analogy between it and the life 
of an animal individual, was recently brought under tho consideration of the members of the 
Royal Institution by Professor E. Forbes; and we shall endeavour in a brief abstract to embody the 
views which were advanced. 

In natural history and geology a clear understanding of the relations of individual, species, and 
genus to geological time, and geographical space, is of essential importance. Among questionable, 
though popular, notions on this subject, is the belief that the term of duration of a species is compar¬ 
able and of the same kind with that of the life of an individual. It is believed by many that a species 
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(using the tom in the sense of an assemblage of individuals, presenting certain characters in common 
and derived from one original protoplast or stock) passes through a series of phases comparable with 
those which succeed each other in definite order during the life of a single individual—that it has its 
epochs of origin, of maturity, of decline, and of extinction, dependent upon the laws of an inherent 
vitality. This notion has two sources—the one direct, the other indirect. It is not an induction, nor 
pretended to be, hut an hypothesis assumed through apparent analogies. Its first and principal source 
may be discovered in the comparison suggested by certain necessary phases in the duration of a species; 
with others in the life of an individual, such as,—each has its commencement, and each has its cessa¬ 
tion. The second and more indirect source of the notion of the life of a species may be traced in 
apparent analogies half perceived between the cen t.rulization of generic groups in time and space, and the 
limited duration of both species and individual. But in this case ideas are compared which ore 
altogether and essentially distinct. The nature of this distinction is expressed among the following 
propositions, in which an attempt is made to contrast the respective relations of individual, species, and 
genus to geological time and geographical spucc. 

A. The individual, whether wo restrict the word to the single organism, however produced—or 
extend it to the series of organisms, combined or independent, all being products of a single ovum—has 
but a limited and unique existence in time, which, short as it must be, can be shortened by the influ¬ 
ence of unfavourable circumstances, but which no combination of favouring circumstances can prolong 
beyond the term of life allotted to it according to its kind. 

Ji. The species —whether we restrict the tern to assemblages of individuals resembling each other 
in certain constant characters, or hold in addition, the hypothesis (warranted, as might he shown from 
experience and experiment), that between all the members of such an assemblage, there is the rela¬ 
tionship of family, the relationship of descent, and consequently that they are the descendants of one 
first stock or protoplast (how that protoplast appeared is not part of the question)—is like the in¬ 
dividual insomuch as its relations to time aro unique: once destroyed it never re-appenrs. But (and 
this is the point of view now advocated), unlike the individual, it is continued indefinitely so long ns 
conditions favourable to its diffusion and prosperity—that is to say, so long as renditions favourable 
to the production and sustenance of the individual representatives or elements— urc continued eoinci 

dcntlv with its existence. 

¥ 

C. The yenuts, in whatever degree of extension we use the term, so long as we apply it to on 
assemblage of species intimately related to each other in common and important features of organization, 
appears distinctly to exhibit the phenomenon of centralization in both time and space, though with a 
difference, since it would seem that each genus has a unique centre or area of development in time, 
but in geographical space may present more centres than one. 

1. a:—An individual is a positive reality. 

b:—A species is a relative reality. 

c:—A genus is an abstraction—an idea; but an idea impressed on nature, and not arbitrarily 
dependent on man’s conceptions. 

2. o:—An individual is one. 

P :—A species consists of many resulting from one. 

y :—A genus consists of more or fewer of these manies resulting from one, linked together, not 
by a relationship of descent, but by an affinity dependent on a divine idea. 

11. a :—An individual cannot manifest itself in two places at once; it lias no extension in space; 
its relations are entirely with time; but the possible duration of its existence is regulated by the law 
of its inherent vitality. 

I :—A species has correspondent and exactly analogous relations with time and space—the duration 
of its existence as well as its geographical extension is entirely regulated by physical conditions. 

c :— A genus hasklissimilar, or only partially, comparable relations with timo and space, and 
occupies areas in both, having only partial relations to physical conditions. 
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Jim $arfon yinnta. 

Lomatia vehuuoinea, 11. Brown. Rusty-leaved I.omatia.—Order Protoaeene (Protead tribe).—A flue half- 
hardy shrub, useful on account of its fine foliage, which whon young is ferruginous, and becomes deep green as 
it acquires ago. It grows ten to twelve feet high, and has bipinnatifid leaves six to twelve inches long. Tho 
flowers are said to be crimson within and green externally; but these have not been as yet produced in cultiva¬ 
tion. Native of South Chili, and introduced lately by Messrs. Vciteh. 

JionoNiA uutosma.— Rue-scented Boronia.—llutaccso { Diosmeto (Ruewort tribe). -Glaucous, much branched; 
leaves oblong ovate or obovate sessile fleshy, apiculate, one- 
nerved; flowers in trichotomous corymbose many-flowered 
cymes, pedicels thickened beneath the flowers ; calyx lobes 
ovate acute; filaments ciliatu in the lower half.—M. This 
very pretty Boronia is known in cultivation as B. opalhulata, but 
does not appear to be the species so named by Dr. Lindley, 
differing obviously in its much branched habit, and its many- 
flowered corymbose inflorescenco. The whole plant has a ten¬ 
dency to trichotomous branching, and thus forms a dense bush, 
witli terete branches scattered with glandular dots, and bearing 
opposite fleshy glaucous oblong ovate, or obovate apiculate 
leaves, furnished with numerous transparent dots, and one- 
nerved. The flowers terminate the branches, forming a kind 
of corymbose cyme trichotomously divided; the pedicels are 
about an inch long, thickened at top ; the calyx lobes are ovate 
acute brownish-green, dotted, and traversed by forked nerves. 

The petals aro ovate apiculate patent, twice as long ns tho 
calyx, pink, becoming deep rose when dry. The eight stamens 
are as lung ns tho calyx, ciliatc in the lower half, covered exter¬ 
nally above with round glands, tho anthers attached below the 
apex. The ovary is seated on a broad hypogynous disk twice 
its own width, and is dotted, four-celled, terminated by a 
simple style, with an obscurely four-lebod stigma. The cells 
of tho oviu y aro two-ovulatc, but only one seed seems to be per¬ 
fected. The plant, both fresh and dry, has a strong odour of 
rue. We are indebted to Mr. Watson, gardener to Mrs. Tred- 
woll, of Norwood, for the specimen represented by our figure. 

CnxTttAnEXiA ovata, Klotzxch. Ovate-loavcd Centradcnia. C. mvauicata, Kfa>zsrh. Divaricate Centra- 
denia. -—Order Melastomaeete (Melaatomad tribe.)—Two stove herbaceous plants from Central America, introduced 
by M. Warezowitz to the Berlin gardens. Tho former has ovate leaves, and trichotomous many-flowered cynics of 
pink flowers. Tho latter is more straggling with long acuminate leaves, and few terminal white flowers. 

-«- 

AltBO 1 tTCULTlHIAL STATISTICS. 

W K an; indebted to the Rev. II. P. Horsham, of Norwich, for the followiug statement of a very 
curious fact connected with the growth of trees, which he has lateLy observed. Mr. Marsham 
writes:— 

“ I have measured for the last four years about thirty trees, of all ages and size, as nearly at the 
same time of year as possible, viz., between May the 4th and 14th. I have always taken my measure 
at five foot from the ground, and I have marks upon the trees, so that the measuring tape invariably 
goes over the same place. Now, it appears that during tho last year, viz., from May 11th, 1851, to 
May 4th, 1852, with very few exceptions, there has been no increase whatever, as will be shown. 
I should at the same time add, that no branches havo been removed, nor has any other known circum¬ 
stance happened in any way to retard them. 

“An Oak (aoom in 1803), whose average iuereaso is two inches annually, has this year no 
increase. 

“ A Codar, about thirty-flvo years old, whose annual average is two inches; this year only one 
and a half inch. 

“ A Cedar, planted in 1747, whose annual average is one and a-half inches; this year no increase. 
Qiiercus rober, planted 1820; annual average, two inches; in 1852, no increase. 

y " ‘ ■' ‘ 
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“ Cork-tree, no increase j annual average, one and a lmlf inches, 

“ Oak, planted in 1809 j no increase. 

“ Fraxinus heterophyllus; no increase. 

“ Many others of large dimensions, whose average is about one inch, have scarcely increased over 
a quarter of an inch. 

“ On referring to my indications of the spring, I do not consider it at all a backward season. 
Indeed, it appears that trees appeared in leaf, in some cases, even before medium time, and the 
appearance of birds and insects was n nowise late. 

“ I inclose the measurement of a very fine Cedar of Lebanon, planted at Stratton Strawless in 1 747, 
taken in the years 1837 and 1850. It is a most magnificent specimen, and, for its ago, I should think 
the finest in England. Its girth in 1851, at five feet from the ground, was twelve feet throe and 
a half inches. It has averaged about one and a half inches increase for the last four years, but this 
year there is no increase. 


“ CEDAR OF LEBANON AT STRATTON STRAWLESS, JT.ANTED IN 1717, MEASURED 


•• In 1837. 

1st length, 41 ft.: nt 20 ft. fi in. the girth was 11 ft. 2 
in.; squared, 2 ft. 3.) in.; giving a content of 310 ft. 
6 in. 4 pts. (No knots in this length}. 

2ml length, 10 ft.: at 5 ft. its girth teas A ft. 10 in.; 
squared, HI in. ; giving a content nf 14 ft. 7 in. 
(Some branches taken off caused a swell). 

3rd length, 10 ft.: at 5 ft. the girth was 4 ft; squared, 
1 ft.; giving a content of 10 ft. (This wits the first 
length in crown.) 


In 1850. 

The girth was 11 ft. 8 in.; squared, 2 ft. 11 in.; giving 
a content of 348 ft. 0 In. 3 pts. 

The girth was 0 ft. 4 in.; squared, 19 in.; giving a 
content of 23 ft. 0 In. 10 pts. 

Tito girth was 3 ft. 4 in.; squared, 10 in.; giving a 
content of 17 ft. 0 in. 4 pts. 


Increase. 

20 ft. 3 in. 1 pt. 

10 ft. 3 in. 8 pts. 

7 ft. 0 in. 4 pts. 


4th length. 10 ft.: at 5 ft. it* girth was 3 ft. flin.; 
squared, 9 in.; giving a content of 5 ft. 7 in. 6 pts. 
(Second length in crown.) 


The girth wns 4 ft. 4 in.; squared, 13 in.; giving a 
content of 11 ft. 8 in. 10 pts. 


6 ft. 1 in. 4 pts. 


“ The total length of* the tree, measuring timber, is 71 ft.., and the contents over the hark, in 1837, 


849 ft. 9 in.; in 1850, 403 ft. 4 in. 5 pts. Increase in thirteen years, 53 ft. 7 in. 5 pts. 


*‘ In 1837. 

1st wrong, 12 ft. long; squared, 15in.; girth, i ft.; 
giving a content of 18 ft. 9 in. 


2nd wrong, 10 ft. lung; squared, 12 in.; girth, 4 ft.; 
giving a content oflO ft. 


3rd wrong, 12 ft. long; squared, 9 in.; girth 8 ft; 
content, 6 ft. 0 In. 

4th wrong, 10 ft.; squared, 9 in.; girth, 3 ft.; con¬ 
tent, 5 ft. 7 in. fl pts. 

5th wrong, 14 ft.; squared, 8 in.; girths, 2 ft.; con¬ 
tent, 2 ft. ! in. 8 pis. 

(Ith wrong, nil. 


In 1850. 

1st length of do., 10 ft.; at 5 ft., girth, 0 ft. 8 in.; 
squared, 20 in.; contents, 27 ft. 9 in. 4 pts. 2nd 
length, 10 it.; at 5 ft., girths, I ft.; squares, 12 in. ; 
contents, 10 ft. 3rd length, 10 ft.; at 5 ft , girth, 
3 ft ; squared, 10 in.; contents, 0 ft. 11 in. 4 pts.—- 
44 ft. 8 in. 8 pts. 

1st length of do., 10 ft.; at 8 ft., girth, 3 ft. 0 in.; 
squared, 10) in.; contents, 12 ft. 3 in. 2nd length, 
15 ft.; at 7) ft., girth, 3 ft. 4 in.; squured, 10 m.; 
contents, 10 ft. 3 ln.-~22 ft. 8 in. 

IS ft.; at 8 ft., girth, 4 ft.; squared, 12 in.; content, 
10 ft. 

10 ft.; at 5 it., girth, 3 ft.; squared, 9 in.; content, 
5 ft. 7 in. 0 pts. 

15 ft.; at 7) ft., girth, 2 ft.; squared, G iu.; content, 
3 ft. 9 in. 

4 ft.; at 2 ft., girth, 2 ft.; squared, G in. ; content, 
2 ft. 


luereise. 

25 ft. 11 iu. 8 pt. 


12 ft. 8 in. 

9 ft. 3 in. 
nil. 

1 ft. 6 in. 4 pts. 

m 

2 ft. 


“ The whole contents of wrongs, in 1837, 43 ft. 4 in. 2 pts.; in 1850, 94 ft. 9 in, 2 pts. 


“ The whole tree contained :—In 1837, 393 ft. 1 in. 2 pts. of timber, which is—9 load 33 ft. 1 pt 
In 1850, 498 ft 1 in. 7 pts. of timber, which is—12 load 18 ft 8 pts. 


“ The total increusc, in thirteen years, is 2 load 25 ft. 8 pts.” 
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ON THE FORMATION OF WOOD. 


F EW questions in vegetable physiology have given rise to more discussion than this, and, after all, 
as it seems to us, owing to the very imperfect manner in which most of those who have undertaken 
to offer an opinion have previously investigated the facts offered by nature. Much confusion, again, 
arises from the misinterpretation of words, and the figurative expressions to which the transcendental 
physiologists have had recourse in endeavouring to explain their views. 

The two theories which arc now most strongly put forth in opposition to each other are—1, That the 
wood grows down from the leaves; and, 2, That the wood is formed in the place in which it is found 
when complete. Now, the first of these, if taken in its literal sense, is simply an absurdity, because it 
id directly opposed to the well-established fact, that there exists no free space between the wood and 








bark, occupied by a viscid fluid or cambium, as imagined by the older writers; but, as the simplest in¬ 
spection of a carefully made section of a dicotyledonous shoot will show, the so-called cambium is 
nothing but the extremely delicate cellular tissue in which resides the unlimited power of developing 
into wood internally aud bark externally, which results in the production of annual rings. But even 
if we take a modified view, that the wood of each successive layer is the organic prolongation down¬ 
wards of the wood of the shoots formed in the same year, and is directly continuous with that, the fact 
of the fibres being continuous, as may often be observed, proves nothing as to the mode or direction of 
growth; for the fibres of wood run down in continuous lines, not because they have grown down in 
these lines, but because this is the appointed plan of their development. We may say roughly, in ani¬ 
mal anatomy, that certain vessels, or nerves, run into such and such a limb; but we know that this is 
only a convenient mode of expression, and that it is not intended to indicate that those structures were 
formed by a gradual budding out ana branching, like that of the growth of the branches of a trgp. 
Just so with the fibres we sec running down from a branch towards the roots; they arc intended to 
form the medium of connection between the roots and the branches, and therefore are developed in the 
way best suited for that purpose; that is to suy, in the form of continuous bundles of fibres extending 
down in this direction, and thickest where the activity of the growth of the tree is greatest. There is as 
much reason to imagine that the projections and buttress-like prominences on the trunks of old trees,under 
largo branches, arise.from the large quantities of fluid drawn up through these tracts by the great evapo¬ 
ration from the leaves above, as that the cause lies in an elaborated sap of the leaves having descended. 

Of the downward course of the sap, and its physiological characters, wc know almost nothing be¬ 
yond the mere fnet of its existence; but the theory of the downward growth of the ^ood, actual 
mechanical elongation of individual fibres downwards, is negatived by all experiment, for the only 
experimental facts brought in uid of it are those of wounds on trees, where conditions are set up which 
do not exist in the regular course of nature; for the cut ends of the fibres of the upper lip of the wound 
arc set. free to elongate, which never cun be the case in an uninjured tree; and, moreover, iu tlieso 
very cases it is never the ends of the fully-funned fibres which grow, but the cambium-cells of the ex¬ 
treme outer limit of the wood, which develop outwards, and gradually fold over downwards, so as to 
heal the wound by covering it in. 

If any further proof of the origin of the wood had been necessary to unprejudiced observers, a paper 
lately published by M. Trecul, in the Comples Itendns (Feb. 16, 1852), would have removed all doubt, 
lie laid before the French Academy a statement, with an illustrative specimen, which showed, beyond 
question, that both the wood and the bark are formed from the surface on which they lie, quite inde¬ 
pendently of the tissues higher up. Iu the specimen (of Xyssa angulisans, Michx.), it was shown that 
new layers of bark and w ood had formed on the surface of the previously decorticated alburnum, and 
below the decorticated part as well as above. We may give the chief particulars of his description:— 

The stem, which the author had brought from Louisiana, was deprived of its bark to the extent 
of about eighteen inches, but nevertheless continued to vegetate. When cut in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, it bore leaves and fruit. New layers of wood had been formed above and below the harked 
surface. In addition to these, others presented themselves ou the surface whence the bark had been 
stripped. On this surface were seen oblong or hemispherical prominences, covered with greyish hoik, 
varying in size from about one-sixth of an inch long and one-twelfth broad, to fourteen inches long and 
one to two inches broad. The cortical portion coating them, now dried up, might lie readily detached, 
and displayed, after its removal, a more dense tissue adhering strongly to the wood. 

The tissue of one of the smallest of these prominences, examined by the microscope, proved to be 
what might be expected; the outer easily removeable part was bark parenchyma; the inner adherent 
parts of the new formations were true wood, even containing vessels, this wood being directly con¬ 
tinuous with the fibro-vasoular bundles on which it lay, while the medullary rays of the stem, in some 
eases, extended out into these new structures. The new structures did not adhere by their whole 
surface to the wood, but by the central part, whence the new growth seemed to have radiated, as from 
a centre, upwards, downwards, and toeaeh side. Iu one of the largest of the protuberances, on which the 
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ON THE TRANSMISSION OF FOREIGN HEEDS. 


ligneous fibres, and the vessels, were highly developed, they were very sinuous in their course and 
imbedded in a tissue much resembling that of the medullary ruys. 

The new tissue formed beneath the bark, on the part of the stem below the decorticated portion, 
was less in quantity than that above the bare portion, but the woody fibres were more advanced in 
their development, and the vessels more numerous than above, and the medullary rays wore larger and 
more numerous than in the old wood. 

Above the barked region the new ligneous tissue formed a thicker layer than below, but it was much 
less advanced in its development. Very few vessels were observed in the young wood, and the cells 
were smaller than those of the wood of the older part, and they were shorter in proportion to their 
distance from the older region. 

From the facts briefly enumerated here, M. Trecul draws the conclusions, that:— 

. “1. The fibro-vascular bundles are not continued without interruption from the extremity of the 
leaves to that of the rootlets. 

“ 2. That the diameter of stems may increase without the intervention of ligneous fibres descending 
either from the leaves or the buds. 

“ 3. That the tissue of the wood and the vessels are formed in situ, as well as the medullary rays.” 

It will be very difficult for the advocates of the opposite theory to find a satisfactory objection to 
these propositions.— Author Henfuev, F.R.S.; V F.L.S., &c. 


ON THE TRANSMISSION OF FOREIGN SEEDS. 



R, M’NAB very recently communicated to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh an interesting 
notice relative to the transmission of foreign seeds in soil. Ilis opinion is, that the transmission 
of fruits and seeds in a fit state for germination would be better accomplished by their being packed 
in soil than by any other known method. This view was fully tested by himself experimentally 
during 1834, when he brought over the seeds of many of the rarer American Oaks and other frees 
in boxes filled with soil, while portions of the same kinds of seeds packed, both in brown paper 
and cloth bags, were in many instances totally useless. The method adopted for the American 
tree seeds was ob follows: — He purchased several strong deal boxes about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and made of three-fourth-inch wood. He afterwards procured a quantity of soil taken 
from a depth of eight or ten inches undor tho surface so as to possess only a natural dampness. A 
layer of the soil two inches deep was placed on tho bottom of the boxes, abovo which a layer of 
seeds was distributed j another layer of soil and then seed, and so on till the boxes were full; the 
whole was pressed very firmly down, when tho lids wore nailed on, allowing no possible room to shake 
about. When they reached Edinburgh, December, 1834, the seeds and soil were sown over the surfueo 
of shallow pans and boxes. During tho following spring they grew freely, while of those brought home 
in tho paper and cloth bags comparatively few of the varieties grew, tho Acorns being, without an 
exception, perforated with insects. The kinds which grew were from four to five weeks later in 
vegetating than those brought home in soil. Acorns brought home in a box of sphagnum moss, after 
tho superfluous moisture had been wrung from it, were equally successful with those in soil. Owing 
to the success of the above experiment, Mr. M’Nab, some years ago, recommended to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, through the lato Dr. Neill, to encourage, by means of premiums or otherwise, 
the transmission of seeds in soil. This was accordingly done, but nothing has resulted from it, not¬ 
withstanding that the notice still exists in their premium list. During tho summer of 1851, Mr. 
M’Nab induced his brother, Dr. M’Nab, of Kingston, Jamaica, to send a box of West Indian fruits and 
seeds, to be put up as described, and which he despatched in August, containing seeds of Granadilltt, 
Gourds, Forbidden Frqjt, Shaddocks, Sweet Sop, Sour Sop, Chcrimoyer, Sapota, Guava, Lignum-vitse, 
Papaw, Alligator Pear, Mango, Ocliro, Fustic, &c. The box reached Edinburgh last October i shortly 
afterwards, the seeds and soil were sown over the surface of boxes prepared with drainage and soil for 
the purpose ; and the result was perfectly successful. 
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MUNltONIA JAVANICA. 

W E have to thank Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, for the opportunity of figuring this very pretty 
and interesting Btove plant, to which, indeed, a representation on white paper scarcely does 
justice. Our drawing was made about the middle of June. The plant forms an erect shrub, growing 
to the height of a foot. The leaves are impari-pinnate, with two pairs of sub-opposite lateral leaflets, 
of which the lowest pair is nearly cordate, the upper pair oblong-ovate, with an oblique acute base, and 
the terminal one much larger, on a longish stalk, and occasionally lobed. The racemes come from the 
axils of the leaves, and are few-flowered; the pedicels are subtended by minute subulate bracts, and 
just above their base have an articulation, below which is seated a pair of minute bracteoles. The 
calyx is divided into five leafy linear-spathulote divisions. The corolla is white, apparently monopc- 
talous, though really considered to be puntapetalous with the claws of the petals connate into a slender 
tube; this tube is an inch long, nearly cylindrical, with a spreading limb or free portion, consisting 
of five — rarely three or four — clliptic-lanceolatc unequal imbricating lobes, half as long as the 
tubular part. The filaments are also conjoined into a cylindrical tube, which coheres with the tube of 
the corolla beyond its middle, and is somewhat shorter than its lobes ; this terminates in a rim of 
ten subulate processes, within which are placed, at the mouth of the tube, an equal number of conver¬ 
gent yellow sessile anthers. There is another dclicately-membranous interior tube covering the base 
of the ovary. Hie ovary is downy externally, with five one or two-sccdcd cells, and is surmounted 
by a slender style as long as the staminal tube, terminating in a flattened obscurcly-lobed stigma. 

Mr. Buckley, of the Tooting Nursery, haB furnished the following notes on the Munrouia:— 

“The Munrouia .Tavanica was raised from seeds collected in Java, in 1848, by Mr. Hcushall, who 
states, that it there forms a dense-growing dwarf shrub. It was, at the time he discovered it, covered 
with its pure white Jasminr-likc flowers. The seeds were sown in 1849, and yet so dwarf is its 
habit, that the largest plant is not more than ten inches in height at the present time. It is one of 
the few plants which, flower at all seasons, and this feature alone renders it worthy a place in any 
collection. Since the plants were four inches in height they have always had buds or flowers upon 
them, which is unusual in a slow-growing plant. It produces hut few side shoots. 

“ The leaves, including the petiole, measure eight inches when mature, and consist of two (occa¬ 
sionally three) pairs of leaflets, and a terminal one, which is ovate-lanceolate, one inch wide and 
three inches long, sometimes undulated and lobed, but more frequently entire, convex ou the upper 
surfuec, witli the points drooping; light green and slightly pubescent. The leaves ou the lower part 
are pendulous, and completely clothe the stem and surface of the soil; the upper ones stand erect, 
with the points drooping. The flower-stems spring from tho axils of the leaves, each leaf producing 
one, and each spike having from five to nine flowers: it is not uncommon to sec eight or nine spikes 
in flower at the same time, and these, standing boldly above the foliage, produce a very pretty effect. 
The flowers are of tho purest white, about one inch across, when expanded. As soon as the flower 
fades, the pedicel curves downwards, and remains in that position during the ripening of the seeds. 
The ovary is five-celled, though it rarely happens that more titan two or three seeds reach perfection. 
'] he seeds are light brown, and shaped like a small univalve shell. 

“ The general aspect of the plant is peculiarly chaste and interesting; and it will be found espe¬ 
cially useful for those who con afford space for a small collection only, as it will not (as is the case 
with many stove plants) require frequent renewal by propagation, or pruning, to keep it within 
manageable limits. It is also easily cultivated. The follow ing compost will be found to be suitable for 
it:—To three parts of "Wimbledon, or any similar peat, add one purtof liglit turfy loam, and about ono- 
sixth of silver sand. Brain the pots well in the usuul manner. It may be re-potted any time between 
February and October; but March or April (according to the state of tho plant) is tho Iwst time, and 
if re-potted at this season, once a-year, it will generally suffice for it. It appears to enjoy a moist 
atmosphere, a rather shady part of the stove, and a high temperature. The usual stove treatment will 
serve for it in the winter. 
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“It may be readily increased by seeds ■which are produced in tolerable abundance, and should be 
sown as soon as they arc ripe, as follows:—Take a six-inch pot and fill it half full of draining materials, 
covering well with turfy peat; then fill, to within half an inch of the rim of the pot, with finely sifted 
Bandy peat, making the surface firm and even. Sow the seeds evenly, and cover them one-eighth of 
an inch. The soil must be used in a moist state, and no water should be given for a few days after 
sowing. Keep them shaded, by placing a sheet of thin paper over the pot; this will prevent tho soil 
becoming too dry, and will also assist the seeds to germinate. As soon as the young plants are one 
inch high, place them singly in small pots 5 cover them with a hand-light for a few days, and inure 
fhem to full exposure in the ordinary stove, by giving them air daily, gradually increasing it.” 

“ Thero is nothing gaudy about the Munronia to recommend it. Still it possesses that beautiful 
simplicity which will render it a very general favourite. It may be said to havo tho aspeet of a white 
Jasmine, but divested of its climbing habit, and is perfectly new to cultivators.” 

Munronia belongs to the order Mcliaccie, and is closely allied to Turra a. It is remarkable iti having 
a monopctalouB structure, though belonging to a polypctalous group.—M. 


CHOROZEMA NERVOSUM.* 

)tl ESSRS. Henderson, of the Pine Apple Nursery, Kdgcwnrc Road, have been successful in raising 


dUA this very rcmorknblc species of Ohoromnu, from seeds sent from the Swan River by Mr. 
Drummond. It might well hove borne tho name of cordatum had not that been preoccupied; wo 
have therefore selected one in reference to the remarkable and conspicuous venation of its foliage. It 
is very distinct and will doubtless prove 11 very ornamental plant. It bloomed with Messrs. Hender¬ 
son in April lust, and we have to thank them for the opportunity of figuring it. The plant from which 
our drawing was made is nn erect growing shrub, sparingly branched, the branches terete, densely 
pubescent with short hairs, adpressed on tho upper parts. The leaves are alternate, shortly stalked, 
broadly cordate, cuspidnto-mucronate, ubout ns long (half-inch) as broad including the cusp which is 
one-eight long, somewhat keeled, undulate, dee p green and glossy above, paler beneath, the costa very 
prominent on the lower face, and exteuded into the sub-rigid cusp; both surfaces are prominently and 
conspicuously reticulate veined, (the veins pallid on a dark ground), and the margin is quite entire and 
thickened. The stipules are small and subulate. The inflorescence consists of short terminal and 
axillary few-flowered racemes j the pedicels arc axillary to a subulate bract, and having n pair of small 
braeleoles on their upper part. The calyx is two-lipped, with triangular incurved teeth. The corolla 
is.showy, the standard broadly cmarginatc, almost two-lohecf,coppery-orange colour, having a yellow 
spot at tho base margined with crimson; the wings are wedge-shaped laterally curved, twice as long 
as the keel which they overarch, crimson; the keel is acute, swollen, and ineloses the stamens and 
stigma. The ovary is silky, subscssile, terminated by the hooked stj le, and contains about six seeds.—M. 

This very distinct species of Chorozema will not, we imagine, bo found one of the least ornamental 
of the genus. As with most of the erect-growing species, to grow it into a fine specimen will 
require careful management; that is, proper care must be token to get a good foundation, or it 
will be useless to expect a fine plant. There are two ways of doing this, as has been indicated in 
preceding pages; that is, you may cither stop and train a plant until you get it to a good bottom, or 
you may encourage and allow it to grow wildly until the plant has attained sufficient strength to 
admit of its being cut down almost close to the pot, so as to get a number of shoots from the base of 
1 he stem. The Chorozemas being rather shy-rooting plants, more than ordinary attention must bo 
devoted in watering to prevent them having too much, for should the soil bocomo clogged or sodden, 
success will be quits out of the question. We should, therefore, recommend tho soil to be prepared 

• ClmrotK.na nrrmuum, a. up.—Branches downy; leaves broadly cordate, with > rigid cusp, glabrous, undulated, and some¬ 
what keeled, with entire thickened margins, and prominent conspicuous veins on both surfaces; racemes few-flowered, pedicels 
blbmctcolate above the middle, shorter than the calyx.—M. 
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with great care, and only the very best to be used, mixing that intimately with gritty sand, potsherds, 
and charcoal broken small. 

Most of the Choroisemos delight in a gentle moist heat during the growing season; and as they are 
subject to the attacks of the red spider, and a peculiar species of thrip, great care must be taken that 
they do not. suffer. The best preventive iB perfect cleanliness; the best remedy syringing so as to 
wet every port of tho plant, and then dusting the foliage both over and under with sulphur, which 
may remain on for a few days, and then must be washed off again with clean water. With plants that 
are subject to red spider or thrips, or even to mildew, it is a good plan to syringe them with water 
impregnated with sulphur about once in ten days, or a fortnight, during the growing season. Through 
the winter, also, Chorozeinos should be kept rather warmer than ordinary greenhouse plants; indeed 
these, with Jioronias, Pohjgalas, Dillwynias, Lenchenaultias, ItoeUias, Pimeleas, and some similar 
plauts, should occupy the warmest end of the greenhouse, and not be exposed to cold draughts. Tho 
whole of the free-growing Chorozemas, to keep them neat and bushy, require to be cut in boldly every 
season directly they have done blooming, and if they grow very luxuriantly, the young shoots may also 
be stopped a time or two to make them branch. Several of the kinds will contiune to grow through 
the depth of winter; indeed they progress better at that season, as to actual growth, than at any 
other. A little eleur manure water is beneficial to them occasionally, especially when the pots arc full 
ol'roots, and frequent syringing and perfect cleanliness must not be neglected.—A. 


THE CULTIVATION OF TEACH AND NECTARINE TREES. 

S AVING cultivated the Peach apd Nectarine for more than twenty years, in various soils and situa¬ 
tions, with a success bordering upon perfection, I enter on the subject with no small degree of 
confidence. I commence with the border, one of the most essential points, aud one too often mis¬ 
managed. Too frequently all that is thought necessary is to trench the borders to a good depth. The 
borders which I have prepared, and which have produced some of tho most beautiful of fruit trees, 
were made in the following manner:—The width was fourteeen feet: less, 1 consider, will not do. In 
the bottom, through its whole width and length, was laid fifteen inches of drainage, sloping consider¬ 
ably from tho wall to the front, where ran a main drain to carry off superfluous moisture. The bottom 
under the drainage was perfectly smooth, in order to give the latter more effect. Where one end of the 
border is higher than the other, a cross drain must run from between each tree to the main drain in 
front, for effectual drainage is the greatest point; without it, it is impossible to grow fruit trees well. 

The soil I have used is good friable loam, free from manure, not too light; indeed, a stiffish loam 
will be found to suit the fruit trees admirably, and in it they will flourish on the warm and comfortable 
bed of drainage. Tho extreme depth of the soil for the border should not exceed twenty inches, and 
it should be allowed to settle thoroughly before the trees arc planted. This is a point of no little im¬ 
portance, for if the trees are planted too soon, the settling of the border will cause them to be buried 
too deep. 

I recommmend early planting; for I have always found it best. When trees ore had from the 
nursery in the autumn, and laid in until spring, as is sometimes the case, on their removal for their 
final planting they will be found to have made a mass of fibres, which, of course, must be injured and 
broken, and aguinst this loss the tree has to struggle for the first summer •, if, indeed, it survives it. I 
prefer half-standard trees, from three and a-half to four feet, high in the stom; and so strongly do I 
recommend this height, that I should rejoice to see dwarf Peaches, Nectarines, &c., banished altogether 
from gardens. It is a well known feet that the finest fruit is produced towards the ground. This 
being the ease, the principal object must be to well furnish the bottom of the wall with bearing wood of 
good quality, and keep it so at all times. Seeing that, half-standard trees, trained star-form ( Fig 3), 
afford the greatest facilities for this object, their decided superiority to the dwarf fen-trained trees 
-- ' - 
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must be apparent, as in the latter case the more a tree lias grown the more old wood there is along the 
bottom of the wall. 

When the border has well settled down, it is fit for planting. The trees should bo placed so os to 
have three or four inches of their roots above the ground level, as shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. I in¬ 
variably make it a rule to keep the neck of the trees two courses of bricks above what is to be tho 
ground level, and, after planting, litter is put around each tree, so that they are well mulched for the 
first summer, and continue so until tho following spring. If the summer should prove dry, they will 
require frequent and copious waterings. The following spring, whatever litter remains, as well os the 




soil, among the forks of the roots B four feet apart is little enough for 

will require levelling down to the I trees on a ten or twclvo feet wall, 

ground line (Fig. 3), in which stutc a and 1 have had them cover the 

the roots for the future are to be left II whole of that space in four years 

exposed. Trees planted in this way | fy / from the time of planting and pro¬ 
will he found to flourish much better | ducc the most abuudant crops. So 

than if their roots are wholly co- j j plentiful iudeed have 1 had them 

vered. I plant about twelve inches || ir. tho third year after planting, 

from the wall, it being advunta- I that 1 have sent fruit to tho Hull 

gpouB,to keep a reasonable distance J table by the garden sieve full. Six 

to prevent the stem getting sun- years ago I saw some trees 

burnt, which it is more than excellent condition, which I 

probable may happen if it is rf (y' ' bad thus plantod fifteen years 

set close to the wall. Twenty- previously. 

1 prefer two-year-old headed plants, with five or six branches (such as Fig. 1). The head should 
bo clean and healthy, not over gross; the stem should be clean, straight, and healthy. Hide-bound 
cankery or knotty stocks, and trees with large scars or wounds in the head, should be rejected as likely 
to gum or canker. The branches forming the head should be, os nearly os possible, of equal strength, 
as when headed hack they will probably then break more regularly. A tree with one or two strong 
branches at one side, will, in all probability, become a one-sided tree. 

I will now explain my mode of pruning and training the Peach and Nectarine. Fig. 1 shovre a 
newly-planted tree, to be cut back to two or three eyes, where these appear most likely to break. Not 
more than two shoots must be allowed to push from each branch. As the loss of a branch would be 
irreparable, they should receive constant attention, and as soon as the shoots are long enough, they 
should be steadied by a loose shred, and this care must be continued through the season when requisite, 
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using strong shrods, as the shoots will become of considerable weight 1 have had them reach the top 
of the wall by autumn. All the laterals they produce must be allowed to remain, and the stronger 
ones tacked to the wall to prevent their being broken by strong winds. The tree, after its season’s 
growth, will have become such as is shown at Fig. 2. Notwithstanding the size and strength of wood, 
it must be again cut back to three or four eyes, according to circumstances; and when the shoots break 
the following spring, select the two best shoots from each branch, and such as lay well to the walk 



possible. 

The tree will now begin to acquire the form shown at Fig. 3. Where the spring growth has 
attained six or eight inches in length, the shoots are to be topped for the first time, as shown at c. lu 
stopping, bear in mind that it must bo dono as soon as the young branches are of the required length, 
in the very soft tissue of the points of the shoots, for if the latter are allowed to elongate, and ore 
afterwards topped back iu the solid wood, they will not again break freely. In this system of training, 
this apparently simple point must never bo forgotten. The shoots which now break ont will be still 
more liable to break off than the first, if not carefully nailed to the wall. At this and the succeeding 
toppings, it is more than probable that more branches than ore wanted will make their appearance; 
two or three more than necessary should be suffered to remain until those that ore required are secured, 
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when they must be removed. The growth of the shoots will now ho found so rapid as to require 
almost daily attention in nailing and training. Again, when this growth has attained from ton to 
fifteen or eighteen inches, the shoots are to be topped. It is impossible to prescribe any special length, 
os much will depend on the strength of the shoots, what direction they take, and the general formation 
of the tree; this topping takes place at d. Thu same care and attention as before must now be paid 
to the new shoots, and when they have grown an equal length they aro to be topped again (at e). 
Some trees will be more vigorous in growth than others; but many will require a fourth topping. 
This I have had to do frequently, and in the following spring, had firm well ripened wood, that cut 
more like a piece of oak than what is generally seen as peach wood, and the trees were well fillcd-in 
with bearing wood. Whilst these various toppings are going on, there arc, of course, many vacancies 
in the trees, which I take for granted are filled up with weaker branches at full length, that the trees 
may be completely furnished with fruit-bearing wood; and instances will also occur (as seen in Fig. 3) 
where it will not be necessary to lay in more than one shoot at the regular toppings of some of the 
branches, yet these vigorous branches will require to bo topped to bring them iuto a bearing state. 
The Peach and Nectarine are the only trees which will submit to this system of summer pruning on 
the wall; the Apricot and others will not.— Thomas Hatch. 


THE SPECIES OF BET ARIA. 

WnHE genus Bejaria was established by Mutis in 1761, in honour of Don Antonio Bejar, a learned 
A Professor of Botany at Cadiz, and was published subsequently by the younger Linnams under the 
erroneous name of Befaria. As garden plants, the Bejarias arc elegant shrubs producing a fine effect, 
in a temperate house, among Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and similar plants. Their culture is easy, their 
foliage beautiful and persistent, their flowers handsome and well coloured ; but they arc little known. 
New species have, however, been recently introduced to the gardens of Europe s and hence the follow* 
ing abstract of a paper by Professor licrincq, in the Revue llorticole, will be interesting. Some 
few kinds were long since introduced thus II. raccmosa was obtained from Florida about 1810 ; li. 
glauca was introduced in 1826, from Venezuela, where it was found growing at an altitude of more 
than seven thousand feet, and B. ledi/olia came from the same country in 1846. 

Another species was published early in 1849, in the Botanical Magazine, under the name of 
coarctata ; but this is quite different from the plant previously described and figured under that name 
by Humboldt and Bonpland. 

Their it. coarctata is a shrub of about three feet and a half in height, with glabrous spreading branches, 
furnished with alternate, glabrous, oblong leaves, generally attenuated towards both extremities, glaucous below, 
with glabrous petioles; tbe flowers are purple, and disposed in terminal panicles, their peduncles and calyces 
covered with dense ferruginous wool. It grows in abundance in Peru in the Paramo of Yanaguanga, at an 
elevation of from six to nino thousand feet above the level of the sea, in a climate which is cold and misty, where 
it grows on porphyritic rocks. 

[A plant raised in 1846 or 1847, by Messrs. Veitch, and referred to this species by Dr. Lindley 
(Card. Chron., 176), is described os having hairy brandies, woolly flower stalks, a smooth calyx of 7-8 
blunt ovate sepals, a little woolly at the edges, and purplC-Ueven or eight petalled flowers, smaller than 
in B. ecstuans, and more closely arranged. Mr. Lobb is said to have mistaken it for B. grandiflora.'] 

B. coarctata of the Botanical Magazine, which was received from M. Makoy of Leige, under this 
name, by the Museum at Paris, differs from Humboldt’s plant principally in the extremity of its 
branches, as well as the leaves, petioles, peduncles, and calyces being clothed with long hairs, which ore 
at first white, thou r>'$set, and terminate in a small spherical transparent gland. In this plant we 
recognize a new species which it is proposed to name B. Lindeniana (Herineq), in honour of 
M. Linden, who, during eleven years of perilous travels through Mexico and New Grenada, has en¬ 
riched horticulture with a vast collection of beautiful plants. 
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This plant is a shrub growing moro than three feet high, with alternate branches, glabrous below, and at 
the upper part studded with numerous long glandular hairs. The leaves arc alternate, persistent, oblong 
elliptical, obtuse, slightly mucronate, entire, soft and hairy on both sides when young, thick and somewhat 
coriaceous when old, and then hairy only on the middle nerve and petiole. The flowers are pale rose, marked 
with lines of a deeper tinge, and borne at the summit of the branches in compact corymbs as in fflwdodmdron ; 
tho peduncles and calyx have long glandular hairs, and the latter is cut into six sharp lobes; tho corolla consists 
of six obtuse, oblong, or nearly spatliulate petals; there arc twelve stamens as long as the petals, with reddish 
filaments hairy at the base; the stylo is terminated by a discoid stigma. It grows in tho elevated regions between 
G'arrnccas and Merida.” 

Among the Rej arias that tho garden of Paris lias received from M. Linden, there is one designated 
Bejaria »p. n., which appears to come near B. Liudeniana, having leaves of the same form and vesti- 
ture, but the flowers are perhaps different. Other species introduced by M. Linden are the following:— 

li. myrlifolia (llcrincq) ; B. actmm (herb. Linden, 77S), is a branching shrub, with nearly opposite 
branches, studded when young with long hails, not glandular. The leaves arc almost verticillate, shoi tly-stolked, 
lanceolate-attenuated at the apex, entire, with the lateral nerves rather prominent, at first thinly scattered with 
lmirs, then ncurly glnbrons, glaucous below. The flowers are of a beautiful bright carmine, arranged in short 
terminal corymbose racemes, generally furnished with small leaves at the base of the peduncles ; the rachis 
clothed with thick short wool, intermixed with long hairs, not glandular, and which disappear with age ; the 
peduncles are one-flowered, somewhat hairy; the calyx glutinous, hairy at the inferior part, cut almost to tho base in 
very acute segments; the corolla bus glutinous oblong petals; the stamens hairy at tho base, as long aB the petals; 
the style terminated by a thick capitate stigma. This plant is found on the brow of the mountains of Bogota in 
New Grenada, where also is found the true B. testuans, with which M. Linden has confounded it. The B. astuaiu, 
(Mutis) is a shrub more than six feet in height, having the habit of Rhododendron hirmtum; its branches are open, 
generally opposite, studded with long glandular lmirs when young. Thu leaves are nearly sessile, oblong 
elliptical, acute, entire, without lateral nerves, downy below, and having a few glandular hairs above when young, 
then glabrous, almost smooth on the upper face, and with reddish hairs beneath; they arc about an inch in 
length. The flowers on* beautiful red, disposed in compact simple terminal panicles ; the peduncles one-flowered, 
very hairy; the calyx large, hairy, cut nearly to tho middle into broad and sharply-pointed lobes; the corolla 
very open, with lanceolate or nearly spathulate obtuse petals, four times larger than tho calyx; tho stamens hairy 
at the base, os long as the petals, and shorter than the style. This species, which was tho first discovered by 
Mutis, grows near ,Simla Fe-do-Bogota, on tho chain of calcareous mounluius, at an elevation of from nine to ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. [Introduced about 184(1.] 

II. drymifolium (Linden) is a branching shrub, of upright habit; brunches elongated, glabrous. The loaves are 
oblong, gradually attenuated at both extremities, nearly pointed, green above, paler and nearly glaucous below, 
with the lateral nerves prominent, perfectly glabrous on both faces, two inches and a half in length, and having 
rather long petioles. Tho flowers are pure white, arranged at the summit of the branches in lengthened panicles 
or paniculated racemes, the rachis clothed with short thick down in a young state; the peduncles downy, one- 
flowered ; the calyx at first slightly downy, then viscous, deeply eut into obtuse lubes, about four times shorti r than 
the petals, the stylo projecting beyond tho petals, terminated by a largo capitate and furrowed stigma, it grows 
in the provj^ice of P.impelon i, New Grenada, at an altitude between five thousand and six thousand feet. This 
species, which has some analogy with B. glauca, is distinguished from that by its leaves being longer, by the 
pubescence on the flower-stalk, and by its white flowers. B. drum [microphylht, Planclion), which wo only know 
from tho small specimen at the Museum, appears vory like B. astiwa, sent by M. Linden himself, but his flowets, 
instead of being of a brilliant carmine colour, os this is, arc rose-coloured. 

B. tricolor (Linden). According to M. Linden, this plant has the stems ferruginous, and tho loaves smooth. 
Flowers vory beautiful, white and rose, marked with yellow, at tho base of the petals. Those four latter sjmeies 
have been procured for tho French gardens from New Grenada, by Messrs. Funck and Sclilim. 

[There is in the English gardens another species, the B. cinnamomea (Lindley), which is descrilied ns a shrub, 
with downy and hairy branches, furnished with leaves which are covered on tho lower side with bright brown 
wool. The flowers grow in close terminal panicles, and havo very woolly and hispid stalks and calyces; the 


blossoms ajp purple, apparently smaller than thihe of li. coarctata. It has been found in Peru, on tho Andes of 
Caxamarca, at tho height of eight thousand feet, and was introduced into England in 1846 or 1817, by Messrr. 


Yeiteh.] 


STYLIDIUM AMIUNUAT. 

KiftHIS novel introduction to our gardens from tho Swan Jtiver colony, has been raised by Messrs. 
** Henderson and Co., of the Pine Apple Nursery, and was, we believe, collected by Mr. Drummond, 
who has sent over so many of the tine plants of that country which now ornament ouv greenhouses aud 




STYLIDIUM AMCENUM. 




conservatories. The Stylidium amatiutn, without the gaiety of many New Holland shrubs, is decidedly 
pretty, and must bo a desirable addition to this class of plants. It blooms in Juno. The Stylidium 
nudum of I.iudlry is now considered to be synonymous. 

It is a herb—perennial, we bclievo—having at the surface of the soil a rosulate tuft of leaves, which 
are spathulatc, two and a half to three inches long, tapering to the base, shortly acute at the apex, 

# /£& and terminating in an apiculus; they 

If jh arc paler on the lower than on the 

upper surface, and have a broken cellular 
hyaline, scarcely denticulate margin ; 
' * : ^ when fresh they are scattered with 

transparent dots; the veins arc dicho- 
tomous, scarcely anastomosing. From 
i the centre of this tuft rises the erect 

scape, six inches high, terminating in 
^ 1C upper hulf in a pyramidal inany- 
- & flowered raceme, below which is a whorl 

~ of linear pointed bracts. The raehis, 

a pedicels, and calyx are furnished with 

hairs tipped by black glands. The 
V 3 N flowers arc large rose-coloured, measur¬ 

ing five-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
The pedicels arc shorter tliun the calyx, 
subtended by small lance-shaped bracte- 
oles. The calyx, besides its gland tipped 
hairs, is marked with red dots and 
streaks; its teeth are linear-oblong 
obtuse, those of the lower lip three in 
numto, narrower than the two forming 
the upper lip, all being shorter tliun the 
ovary. The corolla is three times as 
long as the calyx teeth; the upper lip 
consists of four oblong blunt spreading 
lobeH, the lower is very small, with a 
glaml-likc deltoid prominence at the 
base; a pair of short lateral ears, or pro¬ 
jections, which become very indistinct 
in the dried state, and a subulate petal¬ 
like point; the throat is furnished with 
a crown of six clavate processes. The 
column is flattened at the base, becomes 
tapered upwards, and is bent twice in 

mvijmiv AMuravii. The Stylidiums should be grown in 

sandy soil with a preponderance of peat earth, and require to be very carefully drained, for though 
they like a good supply of water while growing, they cannot endure stagnant moisture. A warm, 
dry, and niry greenhouse is the best situation for them. Many of thorn are very pretty, indeed, 
showy plants; and, all, the structure of the flower, and the irritability of its column, is so curious, that 
they have good claim to the small space they occupy.—M. 
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DTCHOSEMA BUIHNEKMK.—THE DOUBLE CRIMSON CHINESE PEACH. 1*9 

DICHOSEMA 8UBINERME. 

IW1 HIS, very beautiful greenhouse shrub, which has been bloomed during the early part of the past 
A summer by Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine Applo Nursery, has at first sight much the aspect of 
an Aotus, but an examination of its structure shows it to belong to the genus Dichosema, previously 
unrepresented in gardens; and it is, in fact, a species from the neighbourhood of Guildford in Western 
Australia, which lias been described under the name of Diclinsema suhinermc by I)r. Meisner, in the 
riantie Preissiame. Messrs. Henderson obtained it from Mr. Drummond. 

It forms a branching shrub, having slender terete branches, and something the habit of Chorosema 
Ilenckmanni. The branches arc clothed with short, close-pressed, soft hairs, beneath which they ore 
marked by pallid nerve-like lines running downwards from the base of each leaf. The leaves have 
small roundish hairy stipules at tlieir base, and ore linear bluntish, with a thickened costa, and 
recurved margins, and have pale-coloured transverse veins; when young they are slightly hairy, but they 
afterwards become smooth. The flowers are solitary, terminating very short, solitary, or twin 
branchlets, each bearing about a pair of small leaves, produced from the axils of the alternate primary 
leaves, whence also here and there proceeds a slender spine. The pedicels ore shorter than the calvx 
tube, and bear a pair of small narrow subulate bracts just beneath it, the pedicels, bracts, and exterior 
of calyx being densely covered with soft spreading hairs. The flowers are very showy, being clear 
yellow, with a very conspicuous zone of deep rose-crimson at the base of the standard, the prominent 
wings having also the same red colour. The filaments of the stamens are thickened at the base, and 
adnate with the tube of the calyx for about one-fourth of its length. The ovary is suhsessile, lanceo¬ 
late, furrowed above, two-celled, containing six ovules, the style sharply curved upwards, and termi¬ 
nating in a small capitate stigma. 

We are indebted for our figure and materials for description to the liberality of Messrs. Henderson, 
which we have had frequent occusion Lo acknowledge. 

The culture of this Dichosema will assimilate exactly with thai recommended for Chorosema at 
p. 122.—M. 


THE DOUBLE CRIMSON CHINESE PEACH. 

2HHE double blossomed Peaches of China ( Amygdalus persica Jlore semi plena) w ere among the most 
A useful of the many introductions from that country made by Mr. Fortune during his first 
journey. The possession by the ‘ Celestials’ of several varieties of double or rather semi-double blossomed 
Peaches had been long ascertained; but it w>as not until plants of two kinds, tbo crimson and white, 
were obtained and sent to England by the energetic traveller just named, that any of them were 
known in Europe, in u living state. These have since been distributed by the Horticultural Society, 
for whom they wore obtained, and we have to thank Mr. Glcudinning of the Chiswick Nursery—who, 
by the by, has been particularly successful in their propagation and cultivation—for the opportunity of 
making the drawing, copied in the annexed plate, from a plant which bloomed finely in his nursery 
last March. 

Besides the semi-donhlc crimson variety represented in our plate, the Horticultural Society 
obtained, as just intimated, a semi-double white variety of equal beauty. They have both in all 
respects “ the habit of the common Pooeh. troe, except that they are more excitable, in which respect 
they approach the Almond: and consequently they are better suited for forcing, or for flowering under 
glass, than in the open air; because although hardy, they suffer from wet cold nights, which brown 
their flowers and ruin their gay appearance. It is not improbable, however, that seedlings may in 
time be produced from them in which this precociousness will disappear; for being semi-double, it is 
expected that they will occasionally ripen fruit.” This suggestion of Dr. Lindley is the more likely to 
be realized, as semi-double Peaches have undoubtedly been brought to produce fruit in the French 
gardens. 
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Wo know of nothing more gay for the decoration of the conservatory in the early spring than well 
managed bushes of these dwarf double-blossomed Peaches would be; and there is no doubt that as soon 
as their merits as ornamental plants come to be appreciated, they will find their way into every, garden 
of any pretensions. In the meantime a supply of plants is boing produced, in which object Mr. Glen- 
dinning has, we believe, been particularly successful.—M. 


THE MIXED FLOWED GAEDEN. 

Vh ULBOUS plants generally are particularly useful as spring flowers in a mixed garden, because, whilst 
AJ contributing by their gay and showy colours to produce a good display of colour up to June, they 
have mostly by that time died down, and thus afford room for plants from pots aud tender annuals, 
without which tho display in autumn would not be complete. 

The edges of all the beds should be planted with the various coloured Crocuses, not a few here and 
there, but continuous lines in all directions. In geometrical gardens, particularly, a grand effect may 
be produced by a skilful combination of the different colours, and I do not think a finer sight can be 
produced than that presented by a garden so arranged on a sunshiny spring day. They die away too, 
early, and will not in the least interfere with other planting operations. Snowdrops, also, those 
univorsally welcome harbingers of spring, should be extensively planted, but not in the open beds; 
their proper habitat is in small patches, irregularly distributed by the sides of the shady walks, peeping 
out between the rceumbent branches of shrubs, or snugly ensconced in the niches of roekwork, whore 
indeed they grow very large and fine. 

The Snowflake, or Leucojum vemum, also comes vcTy fine in the niches of roekwork, or little 
sheltered corners, and is also adapted for patches in the open beds. The tulierous-rooted Erantkis 
hyemalis and sihirica, also, do well under the branches of shrubs or tho shade of trees, either in 
patches or distributed over large spaces. 

As auxiliaries to these, either in shady .places, little odd corners, or in the open beds, the 
Narcissus tribe deserve particular notice. Those who are in the habit of annually purchasing Dutch 
grown roots of Prima Donna, Grand Monarquc, Soleil-d’or, Double Itomau, and Paper white for floweri ng 
in pots, should take especial care of the roots after the flowering is over, and plant them out of doors 
early in October j they will flower in great perfection. In addition plant Narcissus minor, Tuzctla, 
majalis, single and double, Jonquilla, Eulbocodium, odorus Jture-pleno, bifrons, tuhiJUtrus, Sulphur 
Crown, Double Orange Phamix, and Macleaii, Tho abovo will form an excellent selection from this 
interesting and beautiful tribe of plants—all well worth planting. 

The beautiful tribe of Scillas next claim notice. They are most of them very conspicuous and 
showy spring flowering plants, and may be extensively used, as they will not at all interfere with 
summer plants. The following ore among the best:— Scilla bifolia, and its varieties alba and rubra; 
with carnm, aineena, sihirica, and preccox, all small-growing sorts, flourishing best in light dry 
soil in sheltered nooks and corners, particularly amongst roekwork. The stronger growing sorts, such 
as S. campanulata, and its varieties alba and carnea, also indica and Lilio-Hyacinthus, ore well 
adapted for patches in the open beds. 

The genus Muscari affords a fine choice and desirable plants for our purpose. The best are 
Muspari batryaides, and the varieties alba and pallida, comosum, comosum monstrosmn, moschatum, 
and tnacrocarptim. The Allium tribe also affords a few showy and desirable plants, but due notice 
should be given to the ladies not to use them in bouquets, or even to handle them, on account of the 
strong odour of garlic which they emit on bruising: Allium Moly, acutum, nigrum, umbellatum, 
stellatum, and roseum, ore amongst the best, lirythronium albidum, rubtum, and lanceolatum, 
must not be omitted j they axe very useful os edgings to other bods, very showy in flower, and the 
foliage very ornamental. Camassia esculenta, a very handsome bulbous plant, flowers in June, and 
succeeds best in a shaded situation in peat soiL Anthericum Uliastrum and sulphureum, Ornitho- 
galum refractum, nutans, umbellatum, montanum, and bulbiferum, are amongst the best of early- 
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SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS, 


flowering bulbs of that description. Add to these Pancratium marilimum, and a good collection of 
the various coloured Hyacinths, and the list will afford a selection of plants calculated to make a grand 
display up to the end of June, and then to give place to store plants and annuals. The list might be 
much extended, but I offer a selection of the best.—C. 


SCIENTIFIC GLEANINGS. 

ijjl VARIETY of Orchis mascula, supposed to be the O. speciosa, Host, has been found in the county 
of Wicklow, by Mr. I). Moore, of Glosnevin. This plant was discovered last year, and again 
this year in the county of Wicklow. Koch makes it a variety of 0. mascula, which it probably aught 
not to be separated from, the difference being more in appearance than in well defined characters. It 
is, however, a noble-looking plant, growing nearly eighteen inches high. Some of the flowers in tho 
rachis are imperfect, wanting the labellum, which would appear to be characteristic of the species. 
Mr. Moore does not find good characters to distinguish it from O. mascula, though it differs so widely 
in general appearance. In regard to the Orchis, Mr. Babington remarks that he does not concur in 
the opinion that it is the O. speciosa of Host. “ I believe it,” he writes, “ to be nothing more than a very 
luxuriant state of the O. mascula. A few days since I found two specimens, exactly corresponding 
with the Wicklow plant, in the wooded part of tho Devil’s Ditch, in tho county of Cambridge. They 
possess the remarkable size of Mr. Moore’s plant, and the rather acuter segments of the perianth, such 
ns he finds on his specimens. The true O. speciosa (which is itself only a variety of the O. mascula), 
has very much more attenuated segments of perianth. It is figured by Ilcichcnbach in his recent ela¬ 
borate volume upon the Orcliidacete (forming Icon. FI. Germ., vols. 13 and 14), and I have lately re¬ 
ceived a plant which is much more like it than is the Irish plant, from Mr. Keys of Plymouth. Our 
English O. mascula is noted by continental botanists as an obtuse-petaled form of the species. Mr. 
Moore’s plant is far nearer to the continental type of the species.” 

It appears from Goppert’s excellent investigations, that “ all the Amber of the Baltic comes from 
a coniferous tree, which, judging from the remains of its wood and bark at different ages or stages of 
growth, seems to be a peculiar species, approaching nearest to our white and red Pines. . The Amber 
tree of tho ancient world ( Pinitcs succinifer) was far more resinous than any conifer of the present 
period, the resin being deposited, not only as in our present trees, within and upon the bark, but also 
in the wood itself, following the course of the medullary rays, which, us well as the colls, are still 
distinctly recognisable under tho microscope j and lurge masses of white and yellow resin are some¬ 
times found between the concentric ligneous rings. Among the vegetable substances inclosed in 
Amber, there aro male and female blossoms of native needle-leaved trees and eupulifene; but dis¬ 
tinctly recognizable fragments of Thuja, Cupressus, Ephedra, and Castanea vesea, intermingled with 
those of Junipers and Firs, indicate a vegetation different from that now subsisting on tine consts and 
plains of tho Baltic.”— Humboldt's Cosmos. 

The Ficus Bery’amina is very remarkable for tho profusion of roots, which it throws down from its 
branches. These, when they reach the ground, become secondary stems, as in tho true Banyan tree. 
Those who wish additional facts to prove that the wood of exogenous trees is formed by bud-roots, 
have only to look at one of these trees to be fully convinced of the truth of this beautiful doctrine. 
The main stem of some of them, indeed, I may say of all, does not form one solid moss, as usually 
occurs in other trees, but is a congeries of thick branching roots, whioh come down from the lower 
ends of the large branches, surround the original Bhoot or stem, and overlay each other in such an 
open reticulated manner, that daylight can often be seen through a trunk several feet in diameter. It 
is also curious to observe that the long, horizontal, main branches of these trees have not tho conical 
shape, or at least not so much, as those of the other trees. What is the cause of this ? The explana¬ 
tion is very simple. The roots which are sent down from tho buds, between the bark and the pre¬ 
viously formed wood, in place of reaching the lower part of the branch, are thrown out along the 
eourso of it in masses, which resemble enormous horse-tails, and hence the necessity, which the 






ORCHID BASKETS. 


branches of such trees have, for the supports which arc formed by these roots when they reach the 
ground. Instances have been known of these trees, although the main trunk has been totally destroyed, 
yet continuing to live; its functions being performed, and the whole mass supported by the supernu¬ 
merary stems formed of the tender rootlets given out by the branches .—London Journal of Botany. 

The Bejarias, with the exception of 11. racemma, a native of Florida, have all been obtained from 
South America, They are found growing on the high mountains of the torrid zone, in the regions 
where the thermometer only varies from twelve to fourteen degrees Cent, during the day, and from four 
to six during the night. They are found in the chain of the Andes, from the southern part of Pern to 
seven degrees north of Pompelona, where Messrs. Funek and Schlim discovered B. erstuans and B. 
drymifolia in the mountains. They arc found, again, at 1290 kilometres to the west of the Cordillera 
of Santa Fe-dc-Bogota, and on the peak of the Silla of Caracras, the summit of which is more than seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Notwithstanding this great elevation, which indicates a low 
temperature, it is probable that these plants should always be grown in a greenhouse in Europe. Mr. 
Pinoe, of Exeter, hopes, indeed, that they will be found hardy enough for the mild climate of Devon¬ 
shire. We think, however, with MM. Humboldt and Bonplund, that it will be found more difficult 
to grow them well in the level plains, than on the alpine districts of Europe. The l.ejarius, and the 
other plants of the Cordilleras, are habituated to a mild temperature, and in that perpetual spring of 
the elevated regions of tills part of America, their health is such that they suffer when they are trans¬ 
ported to climates where the air is sometimes intensely cold and very humid, and at other times exces¬ 
sively hot. Generally speaking, the analogy which exists between tho climate of certain parts of 
Europe and tbut which is proper, either to the valleys of Mexico or tho elevated regions of tho Andes 
of Northern America, has been far too much exaggerated. It is neither in England, nor in the south 
of Europe, that the Bejarias will find that regularity of temperature, and that dry and balmy air which 
is peculiar to mountainous regions. According to MM. Humboldt and Bonpland, Bijai ia erstumn-, 
B. coarclata, and B. grandifloru, grow at u height at which the barometer is very much lower than on 
the hills of Eastern Florida, where 11. racemosa thrives. We cannot therefore hope to see the cultiva¬ 
tion of those plants successful in the midst of an atmosphere as dense and humid as that of the South 
of Franco and England, and the best mode of treating them is no doubt that practised with the 
Azuleas and Indian Ithododendrons .—Heme Horticole. 


Oil CHID BASKETS. 

T is well known that many kinds of orchids archest cultivated in suspended “ baskets,” as they are 
■ called; and that these are for the most part constructed of fillets of wood. Theso serve the purpose for 







a time, but, as the wood soon decays, they require to be frequently renewed, which is often a matter of 
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inconvenionee. Wire baskets Lave been sometimes used, but these, if of iron, arc soon liable to rust 
away in the damp atmosphere of an orchid house, or if of copper are expensive. 

“ Baskets” formed of terra cotta, or of any other fine earthenware may be advantageously employed, 
and the annexed figures arc given as suggestions of the kind of form they may take for plants of 
different habit, the more openly constructed being intended for such as tho Stanhopeas , which push 
out their flowering stems downwards, through the medium in which they are planted j the other for 
any kinds which throw their flowering stems erect, or above the surface of the soil. It will be obvious 
that the patterns may be varied to an indefinite extent. 


HYBRID CAPE AND BEDDING PELARGONIUMS- 

(LOWER gardening in this country is assuming quite a new character, and instead of tho eternal 
A beds of Verbenas and Scarlet Pelargoniums, enquiries arc constantly being made for various coloured 
varieties that are suitable for that purpose. Three years hack, our attention was directed to the sub¬ 
ject j and the accompanying pinto is tho result of the progress vve have so far made. Some of the 
varieties are exquisitely beautiful, and perfectly dissimilar from anything in cultivation in the same 
way; while in the case of I*, dcnliculatum superbum, it will be seen that we have made some little 
progress towards getting good flowcrB upon tho lovely and Fern-like foliage of the radula and denti- 
culatum species. Beyond this, however, at present we cannot go, tho young plants being quite sterile 
and mule-like. Hut time will moderate their luxuriance, and then possibly seed may be procured, 
though in some cases it is found almost impossible to get a plant to produce seed by the pollen of an¬ 
other variety, though it will bear freely by its own. This is more especially the case with some of the 
Cupe species, which require great perseverance and patience to get them to bear seed. 

Another distinct and very remarkable variety is 1’. Sidonia vuriegatum, a kind which promises to 
become one of the most desirable acquisitions of the flower garden. Tho flowers, it will be seen, are 
almost identical with those of the parent, und are quite as profusely produced. At present it is not our 
intention to part with this variety, as we wish to make another step a-head before it goes out of our 
hands; but. persons desirous to possess it may forward their orders, which will lie executed in strict, 
rotation—possibly in the autumn of 1853. 1\ quercifolium roseum is a seedling between radula and 
Unique or quercifolium superhum, raised by Mr. Kcmpstcr, gardener to E. Fellows, Esq., Blackheatli 
Park. It is a pure hybrid, and so fur quite barren, producing neither pollen itself, nor seed by the 
pollen of other kinds; hut Time, that great ameliorator of all things, may change its nature, and pos¬ 
sibly induce fruitfulness; at least we hope so. Like the Uniques it is a very frcc-bloaming kind, pro¬ 
ducing a truss of flowers at every joint, and a regular succession of them from March until October. 
It is of free growth, and the trusses are of good size, considerably too large to be represented full size. 
The foliage is particularly handsome, and much stronger (that is of greater substance) than any variety 
w'c know. For bouquets a truss and a loaf are quite sufficient. 

P. fomosissimum carneum is a hybrid from P. formosissimuin of Sweet’s Geraniaccsc, with ono of 
the fancy varieties, possibly Jenny Lind, and it will be seen that the flowers are considerably better 
formed and the foliage stronger than the parent plant, indeed, the foliage itself, without flowers, would 
moke the plant attractive. The flowers are profusely produced, and ore very attractive. This plant 
was also raised by Mr. Kcmpstcr, and was shown at Chiswick, in 1851, in the class for “entirely dis¬ 
tinct crossesbut, strange to say, it was not noticed by the censors, though a variety almost identical 
with it, but not so good, exhibited by Messrs. E. G. Henderson and Son in Jane last, at the same 
place, was rewarded with a prize. So much for censorship! Of the preceding varieties P. den tic u- 
latuin suporbum, and the “ Rose Unique” have both sweet foliage, and hence arc very desirable on that 
account, hut it is to the following variety, P. odoratissimum punctatum that the lover of sweet scents 
will rush with satisfaction. Most persons know the old Prince of Orange, or its variegated variety; 
this kind is quite as sweet, and is thus described by the National Florieultural Society, where it was 
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awarded a certificate on June 17tli:—“ A bedding variety with sweet scented foliage, flowers deep 
maroon, edged with rosy lilac, lower petals pale rose, with a deop spot” It is a plant of very robust 
and compact habit and flowers quite as profusely as any of the fancy varieties. We have it planted 
out and bad as the season is, though almost every fancy variety has failed in the open ground, this 
plant continues to grow and bloom profusely, disregarding both soil and weather. Wo look upon it 
as a decided acquisition, and one that must become a decided favourite. It is a cross between the 
Fancies and sweet scented, and is one of the results of the experiment wc commenced two years back 
to get good flowers with sweet and fancy foliage, and hardy constitutions. This variety we have 
planted out all the season, and on our soil, which is exceedingly unfavourable, it has continued to bloom 
profusely up to the present time, with a promise of remaining in the state for some time to come. It 
is a dwarf and compact grower. Cleopatra is a large blooming kind, and almost clear white, with 
faint spots on the lower petals, and a decided blotch on the upper ones. It is a pcrpotual blooming 
kind, and though a strong grower, does not, when planted out, exceed a foot in height. It also is a 
sport from the Fancies, with, we imagine, one of the large foliaged Cape kinds. As a pot plant it will 
be found an exceedingly free, decorative, and constant-blooming variety, and quite worthy of being 
grown for purposes of competition. We have it planted ont, and find it to stand the weather, especially 
wot, better than any variety in the garden. 

Citriodornm violaceum is a new and distinct colour, being a seedling between Fairlia? of Sweet, or 
what is now better known as Gaines' Delicata, but it is very superior to that variety both in form 
substance, and marking. The colour is bluish lilac, in habit it is very dwarf, and it blooms most 
profusely. It will bo found exceedingly useful for small beds, and also for pot cultivation. As its 
name implies it belongs to the sweet-foliaged section, but it is not a strong-growing kind, and hence 
will require careful management to get a large stock of it. 

Citriodornm elegantissimnm is another variety of the sweet-foliaged section remarkable for the 
profuseness with which it produces its very pretty flowers. It is of good constitution and fine habit, 
and produces flowers with unusual profuseness; indeed, all the bedding varieties of Pelargonium bred 
through the fancy class are remarkable for the profuseness with which they bloom, and if care is really 
taken in tlic selection of parents, a very free-blooming and hardy race will he produced. The whole of 
the preceding varieties are in the possession of Mr. Ayres, and with those from Mr. Kcmpstcr, were 
raised by him. We believe these varieties will he sent out early in the spring of 1853. 

While on fhe subject of Bedding Pelargoniums, it may not be out of place to offer a few 
suggestions on their management for bedding purposes; for unless they are prepared, especially the 
sweet-foliaged varieties, in a special manner, they will not be found so continuously blooming as they 
otherwise would be. The first requisite, then, is to stop the plants late in the spring, so as to prevent 
their blooming until they ore planted in the open ground, for if you turn out plants which have been 

blooming for weeks in the greenhouse or pit, with the expecta¬ 
tion that they will continue to bloom for any length of time 
or with regularity, you will be much disappointed; but turn 
out young free-growing healthy plants in good soil, and they 
will not disappoint your expectations. Pelargoniums of this 
section also require good ground,—that is, it should be well 
drained, and the soil should be rich and open. If not naturally 
so, add leaf-mould and gritty sand to the soil, or take out the 
old soil to the depth of eighteen inchos, and replace with 
prepared compost of loom, leaf-mould, and sand. Through 
tho summer, especially if the weathor bo very dry, water 
occasionally with weak manure water, observing, however, 
at the samo time, not to induce very luxuriant growth, or rather growth at the expense of flowers. 
\{2 Few plants are better adapted for cutting, for the decoration -of the drawing-room, than these 
lit sweet-scented varieties, far the foliage of some of them is exceedingly elegant; and in the oases of 
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P. denticulatum, radula, aud several other varieties, as Iilandfordionum and Quercifolium, are s> 
almost Fern-like; indeed, bo varied and pretty is tho foliage of the different species and varieties 
of tlio Pelargonium, that by a judicious admixture of the variegated kinds, an exceedingly neat and 
pretty bouquet may be formed in the winter season, without using any flowers at all, and certainly a 
much sweeter bouquet than if the flowers were used without the foliage. Tho use of variegated and 
fancy foliage in the formation of bouquets, or for mixing with plants for decorative purposes generally, 
more especially by artificial light, is not sufficiently understood, neither is tho use of plants remarkable 
for their foliage only. But we arc progressing; and the gay and tawdry will soon, among persons of 
taste and refinement, give way to the eiuiste and beautiful. Annexed is a very suitable stand tor 
showing cut Pelargoniums, and a very fit ornament for the drawing-room.—A. 


Mm inrhn ^Innts. 

Nymph a: a Dbvoniknsis, Paxton. Duke of Devonshire’s Hybrid Water-Lily. Order Nymplucaceic (Water- 
I.iiy tribe).—One of the very finest of this fine race of aquatic plants now engaging so much attention. It has 
been raised at Chatsworth by Sir J. Paxton, between A. rubra and N. Lotus. Botb the leaves and flowers are 
much larger than in the parents; the former have a strongly dentate margin; and are sometimes a foot and a half 
in diameter; the latter rich crimson, produced without intermission through tho whole season, and measuring 
eight inches in diameter. The colour is not quito bo deep ss in its parent. 

Beiuiems Tmi'imcA, Lindley. Three-forkod Dorberis. Order Berboracete (Berbcrid tribe).—A noble ever¬ 
green shrub, with pinnated leaves a foot and a half long, with broad and very coriaceous leaflets four or fivo inches 
luug, drop green, with a few spines at the base, and about three forming a trident quite at the aiiex. The flowers 
are not known. It is expected to prove nearly, or quito hardy. Introducod from China by Mr. Fortune, and 
cultivated by Messrs. Stondish aud Noble. 

Gukihenotia macrantha, Turezaninow. Large-flowered Guichenotia. Order Byttneriacese \ Lnsiopctalece 
(Byttneriud tribe).—A curious greonhouso evergreen shrub, of hoary aspect, growing two to three feet high, bear¬ 
ing whorls of linear-oblong downy leaves in tlirees; and from their axils are produced the one to throe floworod 
peduncles. The flowers consist of a somewhat rotate pale purple downy calyx, within which are five small scalc- 
like deep purple petals. It comes from Swan River, and was sent by Mr. Drummond to Kew. 

Sru.mt.Ai.CEA nutans, Seheidweiler. Nodding Sphraralcoa. Order Malvaceai (MalJowwort tribe).—A fino 
shrubby malvaceous greenhouse plant, with large cordate five-lobed leaves, and axillary peduncles longer than 
tho leaves, bearing usually three largo nodding crimson flowers, from which the column of yellow anthers project. 

It is u useful plant, of the same class as tho larger Abutilons, and, like them, very showy, where there is space 
for its devolopcment It is cultivated by M. Van Houtte, of Ghent, and is well figured in the Flore dee Serves. 
Supposed to be a native of Guatemala. 

Tkovaiox.vm woitatum, Karsten. Digitate Indian Crass. Order Tropuuolooete (Indian Cress tribe). — This is 
a handsome climbing plant; aud as it is not stated to be annual, it is more probably one of the fibrous-rooted 
perennial kinds. The leaves are peltate, five to seven lobed, tho lobes rounded and entire. Tho flowers have tho 
calyx and spur brick rod, inclining to oarmine, and running into pale green, tho former at its base, the latter at 
its point; tho petals are yellow and ciliate-dentate. It is from tho Carracas, and has been raised and flowered 
by M. Decker, of Jena, from seed sent by Dr. Kars ton. 

Imfatikns macuoi'uylla, Gardner. Large-leaved Balsam. Order Balsamiuaccm (Balsam tribe).—This is a 
coarsc-leavod soft-stemmed stove plant, introduced from Ceylon to tho Royal Garden at Kew, where it flowered 
in the early part of the summer after tho seeds were sown. It grows two to three feet high, has largo ovate-acuminate, 
deoply serrated, long-stalked leaves, mostly at the top of the stem, and producing from axillary buds, numerous 
crowded flowers on very short stalks. The flowers are small, but being deep orange-coloured, stained with red, 
and having a red upper sepal, they are rather pretty. Tho spur is curiously incurved, spiny, and inflatod, and 
didymous at the apex. The stems arc stout, and the leaves ample, with rod petioles. 

Ilex j.kptacantiia, Lindley. —Slender-spined Holly. Order Aquifoliacese (Hollywort tribe).—A hardy ever¬ 
green shrub, a good deal like the Nopal i. dipyrena , and believed to tie a Holly, from its being readily grafted on 
file common Holly; its flowers and fruit are not known. The leaves are six indies long, by two wide, of a uni¬ 
form oval figure, bordorod with distant slender spiny teeth, and of the texture of Portugal laurel leaves. Intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Fortune from tho north of China. 

Gastuolomum vklutinum, Lindley. Velvety Gastrolobe.—Order Fabaceee, § Papilionaeese (Leguminous 
plants).—A very handsome greenhouse shrub, having a remarkably soft velvety surface. The loaves are in whorls 
of three, sub-acssilo, oblong-wedge-shaped, almost bilobed at the apex. The racemes are terminal, elongate, and 
hear numerous peculiarly rich orange-coloured flowers. It is from Swan River, whence it was sent by Mr. ( 
Drummond, and has been raised by Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place. | 
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Ceanothus verrucubus, Nutt all. Wartod-Rtemmed Cconotlius.—Order Bliamnacese (Rharanad tribe).—This 
fine hardy shrub is iu cultivation under the name of C. integerrimui , which docs not belong to it. It is a stiff 
branched evergreen, thickly clothed with leaves, which arc roundish or roundish-wedge-shaped, and either entire 
or toothed on the margin. The flowers ore pole purplish-blue, produced in small corymbs from the axils of the 
leaves, and they are abundantly producod in April and May. The stems ore remarkable for having two to four 
ovate brown warty excrescences at the joints. 

Brackysema lanceolatitm, Meitner. Lanoe-leaved Brachyscma.—Order Fabacete, $ Papjlionaceee (Legu¬ 
minous plants.)—A fino evergreen greenhouse shrub, of croct elongate habit, with silky branchos and leaves in 
opposite pairs, varying much in form—ovate to narrow lanceolute. The flowers grow in axilB, four to six 
together, on a sessile sub-compound raceme; and though the corolla is rich scarlet, and of considerable size, yet 
it is so hidden by the calyx and foliage, that the plant is more botanically interesting than valuable for orna¬ 
mental purposes. It was sent from Swan ltiver by Mr. Drummond, and lias been three or four years in the 
gardens. 

Acacia Cycnorvm, Bcntham. Swan River Acacia.—Order Fabacete { Mimoseto (Leguminous plants).— A 
very handsome Acacia of tho pulchclla group. It has very hairy branchos, without spines; alternate bipinnato 
leaves, with small, linear-oblong leaflets; and globose heads of deep yellow flowers, on peduncles growing from 
the axils of the leaves, and "hither exceeding them in length. It was raised by Messrs. Luoombe, l’inee, and 
Co., from seed sent by Mr. Drummond from Swan River, where it appears to bo common. 

Echkverla niiACTEoHA, X»«d&y. Bracteose Kcheveria.—Order Crassulaeeaj (Houseleek tribe).—A succulent 
greenhouso plant, with thick glaucous bloom. The leaves grow in roBettes, at tho end of a short fleshy stem, and 
arc thick obovate obtuse. The peduncle is leafless, with a few deciduous scales, and terminated in a one-sided 
raceme of green and red flowers, remarkable for the largo fleshy calyx, which is longer than the dull red sepals. 
It is a Mexican plant. Dr. Elotzsch called it Pachyphytum bracteomm. 

Hexaoentiub myborenbis, Wight. Mysore Hexaeontris.—Order Acanthacom (Acanthad tribe).—A very 
beautiful stove climber, from the Mysore country, introduced by F. Maltby, Esq., and bloomed by Messrs. Yeiteh, 
of Exeter. It is a rather tender woody creeper, with opposite oblong-acuminate three-nerved leaves, obtuse at 
tho base, sometimes lobed or hastate. The flowers grow iu long pendulous racemes; they are tubular, with a very 
oblique two-lipped limb, of which the upper lip is obtuse, helmotod, and two-lobed, the lower threo-partod with 
ovate reflexed lobes; tho tube is shaggy at the base inside. The flowers are yellow, with the l'ueb of the limb 
marked with rich red-brown blotches. It will boeome a very favourite stove climber, admirably suited for 
training on raftcTS. 

Compauettia cuyptocera, Morren. —Hidden-horned (Jomparettia. Order Orohidaoem (Orohidtribe).—Avery 
protty stove epiphyte, with elongato compressed pseudo-bulbs, lanceolate ovate leaves, and loose pendulous racemes 
of flowers longer than the loaves, five to seven flowered; tho sepals and petals small pink, the lip much larger, 
broad, blunt, deeply bilabed, without a crest on its disc, but having a small white tooth at the base. It has been 
flowered by M. Jacob Mokoy. Professor Morren has published a figure in La Belgique Hortieole. The native 
oountry of the plant is not known. 

Lycaste tricolor, Klotzsch. Threo-eolourcd Lyoaste. —Order Orehidacom (Orchid tribe).—A pretty stove 
perennial, with long ovate compressed pseudo-bulbs, furnished with three to five ribbed loaves o foot and a half 
loug, and producing several flower stalks from tho base of the bulbs. The sepals are brown-red, an inch and a 
half long; the petals rose-coloured, broader; tho lip is naked, three lobed towards tho inside, rose-coloured 
darkly spotted. From Guatemala, and introduced to Berlin by M. Warczcwitz. 

Acineta Warozewitzii, Klutusch. —Warczcwitz’s Aoincta.—Order Orchidaoem (Orchid tribe).—A stove epi¬ 
phyte, with ovate-oblong pseudo-bulbs, bearing three or four largo leaves at lop, and from tho base a pendulous 
many-flowered scape of flowers of a pale waxy yellow colour, tho petals and base of the lip dotted with red; the 
appendage to tho lip is dark purple, and quadrangular, its middle lobe golden yellow. Flowers in April. Intro¬ 
duced from Central America to Berlin. 

Cokdyunr inwvisa, Kunth. Undivided Cordyline.—Order Liliaccsc (Lilywort tribe).—A noble arborescent 
plant of yueca-likc habit, native of New Zealand, and apparently capable of enduring our winters in the more 
favoured parts of the country; a plant which has lived out for many years at Exeter, boing now twelve to four¬ 
teen foot high. The stem is terminated by a tuft of hard, sharp-pointed, sword-shaped leaves, nearly four feet 
long; and from their centre comes the compound panicle, three or four feet long, covered with largo, whitish 
cup-shaped flowers. It is grown by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter. 

Azalea amckna, Bindley. Dwarf crimson Chinese Azalea.—Order Ericaceae (Heathwort tribe).—A beau¬ 
tiful little dwarf overgreen bush, supposed to be hardy, haviug stood the winter of 1851-2, at Bagshot, unpro¬ 
tected. It has a very dwarf compact habit, bears small, flat, obovate leaves, blunt at the point, and rosy- 
crimson, almost regularly five-lobed flowers, nearly bell-shaped, and without calyx, that organ being exchanged 
or converted into an ex-trior corolla, so that (he flowers have the character which is called “ hose in hose," os 
occurs in some varieties of Pnmroso. It was found by Mr. Fortune, iu a nursery gardou at Shanghae, and it is 
Suggested that it may be a Chinese garden variety of some species of Azalea, of which wo are os yot unacquainted 
Mth its normal state. As a greenhouse shrub it is a charming addition to our gardens, and if it proves hardy, its 
value will be greatly increased. 





SOME FUBTHEIt POINTS IN PEACH Cl'LTUitE. 

Tuyksacantuur uptilans, l'lanehon. Glittering Thyrsaeivntli.—Order Acanthnceai (Acanthad tribe).— A 
very fine stove sub-shrubby plant, with large, subsessile, oblong-laneeolato, acuminate leaves, and terminal or axil¬ 
lary pendent racemes of numerous flowers, which arc tubular, slightly ventrioosc, a couple of inches long, and of 
a brilliant crimson scarlet. It must bo a very fine stove plant. It appears to have been introduced by M. 
Linden, from Colombia, and is figured in M. Van Houtte’s Ilore des Serres. 


SOME FURTHER POINTS IN TEACII CULTURE. 

WHAT is more common in gardens than to see hide-bound trees, the stems most disproportionate in 

size, (hat part above where they were worked being half as large again as the stock ? Can this be 
remedied ? I think ho ; at least, I have frequently succeeded to my satisfaction, in the following 
manner:—The first spring, soon after the trees commence growing, take a knife, and run it from the 
point where it was budded to the ground, cutting into the wood ; as soon as the youug wood is seen 
to fill up this incision, make u similar one on either side. By continuing to make two or three 
incisions in the stem each succeeding year, it will he found tliot the stock will swell proportionately' 
with the worked part of the stem. These incisions are to be made at the back of the stock. The 
third season the tree will require the same attention as to stopping and pruning, Ac.; and this must, 
be followed up as Jong as they continue to muke strong growth (see p. 123). In a general way this 
will not be oftener than twice in the season, excepting in ease of a very strong tree, which may require 
it thrice. By the end of the third season the trees will have attained u large size, and then- subse¬ 
quent management any gardener of moderate capacity will understand. Cleanliness, that great 
preservative of health, is no less necessary to their well-being, than to the general health of the 
human rare. We often hear that the Bench will not succeed in this or that garden. How is it 
possible that it should succeed, or grow, or even live, where no proper preparation has been made for 
it ? There may he situations where the Pearh will not thrive, but they have never come under my 
notire; and my decided opinion is, that there is no garden, however had, in which the Beach and 
Nectarine might not he well grown, provided the borders have been all prepared, and the nature and 
depth of the soil used, having regard to situation and climate, properly takun into account—for, in a 
dump climate they will not require so great a depth of earth as in a dry, hot one. The great point is 
to feed the pluntaerording witli the climate. As well might we feed the inhabitants of the northern 
latitudes with the same food os the inhabitants of the Equator, us suppose that the Beach or Nectarine 
under the burning sun of Persia or America, require the same food as when planted in the wet soil 
and damp climate of England. In the former cases, should the tree be planted in a rich soil it is of 
little consequence, from the great demand made upon the foliage, by the intense light and burning 
heal causing respiration and digestion to go on freely: but, in the latter, should the tree be unfortu¬ 
nate enough to get into a rich or deep soil, the functions of the leaves being perfumed less freely, the 
system becomes gorged, sickness commences, canker, gum, blistered leaves, insects, &c.., follow, 
carrying off the tree, branch by branch, until the whole disappears in the vortex of decay. 

To prolong the fruit season in large establishments is a consideration of no little importance, as it 
is to preserve the fruit from the ravages of wasps and other insects in all. Various expedients have 
been resorted to. That which I have found most suitable, and which, under all circumstances, I 
strongly recommend, is a wasp-net, which I have direct from the manufacturer, in pieces fifty-one 
yards long by two and a-half wide, at lliree shillings per yard To prolong the Blum season, these 
nets will ho found to answer admirably, admitting, as they do, abundance of light and air, and being, 
at the same time, a barrier against the encroachments and depredations of all insects. I have found 
them particularly useful for the Green Gage and Coe’s Golden Drop, which latter I have had hang on 
the trees long after the leaves had fallen; but in this case the nets were occasionally unmulcd at the 
bottom, and the leaves shook out to prevent their rotting the nets. With care these nets will last ten 
or twelve years, but they must be well dried when put away, and kept in a dry, airy situation.— 
f| Thomas Hatch. 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWER STANDS, Ac. 

O much attention has been devoted to decorative art, that it is by no means surprising to find it 
prominent in those departments of social economy with which the culture or enjoyment of flowers 

are more especially connected. Flowers, too, and 
those of tho choicest kinds, of all hues, and of the 
most delicate perfumes, arc in these days brought so 
far within reach of all who find any enjoyment in the 
refinements and luxuries of civilised life, that not 
only in the garden and greenhouse, but in the parlour 
and boudoir, they become almost necessary orna- 


a. 




The accompanying figures show some of the ways 
in which art and nature, under the form of vases and 
flowers may he brought into intimate association in 
the sphere just alluded to. They are from designs 
by A. Aglio, Esq., jun., and ore intended to be constructed in terra cotta, or sine, on a larger scab, 
for terrace-gardens, halls, and similar situations, where they are to be filled with ornamental plants 
in tho growing state; or they may be made in porcoluin, or any fine material, as stands for cut 
flowers, or smaller plants suitable for in-door decoration. 

Tho sketch above, with that shown on p. 134, arc intended chiefly for the table or boudoir, and 
are to bo constructed of coloured glass, porcelain, or the finer earthen wares, either plain or with the 
ornamentation coloured. When filled with cut. flowers, these should be arranged amongst fine green 
moss, kept continually damp, and may or may not be covered by a bell-glass. In addition to tbo 
central stand, the design at p. 134 has the three supporters continued upwards into a kind of cor¬ 



nucopia to hold smaller flowers, 
ar.d they may be appropriated 
each to hold a small plant of somo 
elegant Fern. For these purposes, 
their size may range from eighteen 
inches to two feet in diameter. 
Both designs may be made of 
larger size,—three to four feet in 
diameter,—and of zinc or terra 
cotta, for out-door use, where they 
may be employed with much ap¬ 
propriateness in detached terrace- 
gardens, or in situations where 
vases of summer-flowering plants 
are required. 

Tho larger de¬ 
sign is intended 
for the double pur- * 

posts of cultivating 
a few very choice 
Ferns in the up* 
right vase, covered 
by the bell-glass, 
whilst tho stand . . 


in which it is placed is to be kept 
filled with cut flowers. The sup 
porting figures hold cornucopias, 
which are intended to take some 
very choice flower, such as a fine 
Moss Rose, a Camellia, a fine sprig 
of Fuchsia, &c. The lower stand 
may, if preferred, bo planted 
with Lycopodiums, — L. denticu- 
Uitmn being preferable for this pur¬ 
pose. Thediameterof the stand may 
be conveniently from two and a half 
to three feet, and the diameter of the 
vaso ono foot; the height about 
three feet. It may 
i be made of glass, 

\ I J porcelain, terra 

k wig * ^ \ , cotta, or metal 5 or 

the figures alone 
- may be of metal. 
IlggjSpr^ N Colour may be 
appropriated for 
r the figures and 

_ ornamentation. 


Mhon vases of this kind aro employed for the growth of living plants, tho first consideration 
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proper drainage j there must lie no stagnant water. This being the ease it would be preferable to use 
the centre vase for growing plants, and allow this to drain into the lower one, which could he employed 
for cut flowers. The next point is soil: this should bo turfy peat, with plenty of sand intermixed, the 
mass resting on a thick layer of broken crocks for drainage. Then the plants, if in a living room, 
must bo constantly covered with a boll-glass; and enough water must be given to keep the soil atmo¬ 
sphere moist, but nut saturated. 


THE GENERA. AND SPECIES OF CULTIVATED FERNS. 


J)y Mu. J. I10UL8T0N, Royal Botanic Garden, Kew ; and Mr. T. MOORE, F.L.S., Ac. 
{Continued from The Gardeners’ Magazine of Botany, p. 332). 

Sttb-orthr—Voix roi>urz.E : Tribe — Gleichexiackjb. 


On a review of the whole of the extensive and externally varied group of Ferns, it appears somewhat remark¬ 
able that they should nearly all bo included undor one sub-order, namely, Poly pod iaeese. This arises from the 
similarity which exists in this large group in respect to the formation of their spore-cases, which are globose or 
oval, transparent, unilocular, pedicellate, rarely sessile, and furnished with a vertical, usually incomplete, elastic 
ring, bursting irregularly and transversely. Tho Glcichcninccic are distinguished from these by having their 
spore-cases globosu or pyriform, unilocular, sessile, usually compressed on their interior side, and furnished with 
a complete, transverse, horizontal, or occasionally oblique ring, opening vertically. Each sorus is composed of a 
definite number of Hporc-ISases : from two to six, sometimes eight, rarely more; and they are naked or furnished 
with induaioid hairs. The eharaeter of their fronds is not less remarkable than the peculiarity of the few spore- 
cases in each sorus; they ore of a rigid, wiry, or sub-shrubby habit, and with one or two exceptions, ore always 
dichotomous,* a peculiarity that distinguishes them from nearly all other Ferns. More than thirty Bpecics are 
described as belonging to this division, and these, on rather slender characters, are distributed among three genera. 
Their affinity with Polypodiaceto lies through Trichomanea?, the spore-cases in this group having a complete ring, 
though taking a different direction. The GloicheniaucoB are readily distinguished by their dichotomous fronds, 
and by tho paucity of spore-eases in each Boras. 


TLEICItENlA, Smith. —Name commemorative 
Sori round, solitary, naked and superficial, 



fig. 82. 


of llaron P. F. Von Glcichen, a German botanist, 
or immersed in a concave cyst. Veins pinnate or pinnalcly 
forked; venules free, tho lower exterior one fertile. Fronds 
usually rigid, from six inches to one and a half foot high; 
pinusc dichotonumsly branched, the branches pinnatifid or pin¬ 
nate, the pinnules or segments small, plane, or involute and 
curullate, or plicate and concave, smooth glaucous, squamosa 
or tomentose. Rhizome creeping.—This exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful genus of tropical or sub-tropical Ferns, is amongst the most 
difficult to cultivate, appearing to require a closer and somewhat 
drier atmosphere tliau is generally afforded to other Ferns j 
their slender rhizomes are of a hard dry nature, and usually 
lose their vitality by transportation; hence, they are rarely 
brought to England in a living state. One species, G. dicarpa, 
of which Fig. 82 represents a small portion of a pinna (natural 
size), with a part of a pinnule (magnified), showing the posi¬ 
tion of the sori, has been cultivated in the nursery of Messrs. 
Loddigcs, Hackney, for many years, and has been introduced 
to tho Royal Gardens at Kew. It hag, likewiso, boon raised 
from spores. 

1. G. dicarpa. R. Brown.—A neat, elegant, evergreen, 
warm, greenhouse Fern, a native of Tasmania. Fronds 
slender, dichotomous, divaricated, a foot or more high, 
light green; branches nearly glabrous, pinnate; pinna) pin¬ 
natifid; segments orbicular, arched, with a broad recurved 
margin. Spore-cases two within the hollow of oaeh seg¬ 
ment. Rathis hairy; lateral adherent to a Blender creeping 
rhizome. 


Pla tys oma, a genus containing only one species, inhabiting the tropical parts of New Holland, has pinnate fronds. 
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VyWERTENSIA, WiUdenow .—Name commemorative of F. C. Mortons, a French botanist. 

Still Sori round or globose, naked or intermixed with hairs, medial, superficial, with three to eight, or some¬ 
times more, spore-cases in each sorus. Veins simple or pinnatoly forked; venules a 

direct, froe, the oxterior one fertile. Fronds rigid, from ono to six foct high, 4 

many times dichotomously branched; pinnm pinnatifid, the segments linear, 

enliro, uniform, smooth, glaucous, or villose, rarely dentate.—The species arranged l 

under this genus are more readily recognised from the preceding by their habit I .y, 

than by any technical distinction; they have larger fronds, with plane sogments, V,\ f 

medial sori, and a more evident venation. Only a solitary species is at present , 

in cultivation, M. flabellata, of which Fig. 83 represents a small portion of a ^ ■ 44) 

pinna (nat. size). I 

1. M. flabellata , Desvaux, (Gleichonia, R. Brown .)—An evergreen warm iu'1^ 

greenhouse Fern, a nativo of New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zea- 

land. Fronds rather erect, one and a half to two feet high, lightish green; stipes v/4 

dichotomous; primary pinnte opposite, flabclliform; ultimate pinnules laneeo- 

late, doeply pinnatifid, with linear segments slightly serrated on the margin. /// ■-) 

Spore-cases three to five inserted in each sorus. Fronds lateral, adherent to a ^ 

creoping rhizome. This species has been in cultivation at Messrs. Loddiges for 
many years. 


Sub-order —Polypodlacm: : Tribe —Sciii7.*ack^b. 

This group, consisting of a few genera widely differing in habit and general 
appeurauce from other Ferns, contains about forty species, technically character¬ 
ized by their spore-eases being oval or oblong, rarely globose, sessile; open¬ 
ing vertically (lengthways) on their oxterior side; having a striated (rayed) 
apex, which is analogous to a transverse ring; and produced on contracted mar¬ 
ginal lobules, or special appendices, in tlic form of either simple, racemose, 
or paniculate contracted fronds or spikelets. Their nearest affinity is with 
Osmundacesc, with which they wore formerly united; but Osmundaccm, as now- 
restricted, differ essentially by having Involved spore-eases, and materially in. 
habit. 
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L YG0D1TJM, Swarts .—Name derived from lygodes, flexible ; alluding to the \~ 1 4 

twining habit of the plant. 

Sori on marginal appendices, forming numerous linear spikelets, which arc 

4 composed of two scries of indusiatc iinbri- xlif' 

catc cysts, each cyst or cell containing nn " 

oval sporangium, which is attnehed by its B:i - 

interior side, and resupinalc. Veins (sterile) forked, free, or (fertile) pin¬ 
nate ; venules nreuatc, bearing tho spore-casos on their superior sides. Some¬ 
times the segments aro contracted and form a dense sporangiferons rachis. 
Fronds twining, from two to twenty or forty feet high; pinnm usually con¬ 
jugate, lobed, palmate, pinnatifid, pinnate or bipinnatc. Ithizome decum¬ 
bent, emspilosc, creeping.—It very rarely occurs that habit Btamps a genus 
with such a permanent feature as that by which tho present ib distinguished; 
the permanent twining habit is the natural character that distinguishes tho 
genus. In this particular it is somewhat approached in Florida!, by 1‘luiy- 
Innm flexuoea, but that is easily known by being less scandent, and by tho 
pinna! not being conjugate. There aro many species belonging to tho 
genus, chiofiy found within or near the tropics, the samo species being 
sometimes common to both hemispheres; one species, L. pahnatum, extend¬ 
ing to the parallel of 41°N.Lat., in the United States. Their twining 
habit renders tho tropical ones well adapted for covering pillars, walls, 
trellis-work, or for training against tho rafters in a moist stovo, whero 
they grow freely, and have a beautiful appuoranec, especially when loaded 
with fructification. Fig. 84 represents a pinnule of L. venustum (uat. 
size). 

1. L. pa/malum, Swartz, (Ilydroglossum, WiUdenow). —A very elegant 
evergreen warm groenhouso Fern, from North America. Sterile frond gla- o- 
brous, vory slender, about a foot long; pinnm conjugate, cordato, palmate, ri 
membranous, five to scven-lobed, yellowish green above, rathor glaucous beneath; lobes oblong, undulated, ft 
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round at the apex, dcflcxed, and entire on tho margin. Fertile frondBjvcry slender, two feet or more long, 
fertile on tire upper part only, ILe fertilo pinna; paniculate, with linear segments. Rachis and stipes light brown; 
lateral, adherent to a slender creeping rhizome. 

2. L.flemmum, Hwartz v (Hydroglossum, WiUdentnv ).—A beautiful evergreen stovo species, a native of the 
F.ast Indies and China. Fronds twining, from twelve to twenty feet high. Sterile pinnae conjugate, palmate, 
five or six lobed, bright shining green; segments lanceolate, nine to eighteen inches long, entire on tho margin, 
and gradually increasing in size upwards. Fertilo pinna- small, conjugaloly bipartite, and near the apex of tho 
fronds, which are lateral or subterminal, adherent to a csespitosc, decumbent, short rhizome. The plant is known 
in gardens as L. circimlum. 

3. X. artimfatum, A. Richard.—An omamontal overgreon greenhouse Fern, from New Zealand. Fronds 
glabrous, scandcut, four to six feet high; pinna; conjugate, pinnate; pinnules, hmoeolatc, yellowish green above, 
glaucous beneath, obtuse at tho apex, the margin entire, cuneatc at the base, and articulate with the petiole* 
which is of a reddish brown colour. Fronds lateral, adherent to a slender creeping rhizome. 

4. I. wMritc, Swartz, (Hydroglossum, IFilltlcnow). —An ornamental evergreen stovo species, a native of the 
West Indies. Fronds twining, and minutely pubescent, twenty to thirty feet high; pinnse conjugate, pinnate; 
pinnules linear-lanceolate, bright green, four to five inches long, sub-hastate, slightly cordate at the base, finely 
serrated at the margin, and articulate with the rachis. Fertile pinna; near tbo apex of tho fronds; lateral, 
adherent to a emspitose creeping rhizome. This species is known in cultivation under the name of X. semi- 
hastatum. 

H. X. venmtitm, Swartz, (Hydroglossum hirsutum, WiUdenow). —A very beautiful evergreen stovo Fern, a 
nativo of the tropics of South America. Fronds twining, from eight to twelve feet high, light green, hairy 
throughout; pinna; conjugate, bipinnate; pinnules cordate-palmate, membranous, five to soven-lobcd, intermediate 
one very large, lanceolate, inciso-serrnte, acute at tbc apex, and at tho base indistinctly articulated with the petiole. 
Fructifications copious on tho upper part of tho fronds, which are lateral, adherent to a short creeping rhizome. 

C. X. scandai*, Swartz, (Hydroglossum, fPilldmoic; L. microphyllura, of garden *),—A deciduous stove Fern, 
from the F.ast Indies and China. Fronds slender, twining, ten to fifteen feet high, minutely pubescent, light 
green ; pinnae conjugate, tripinnale ; pinnules cordate-palmate, five to scven-lobed, intermediate one elongated, 

linear-lanceolate, and serrate at the margin. Sori abundant 
on ^e upper half of the frond, tlio fertile segments often 
^ s I y I ' k very small. Fronds lateral, adherent to a slender creeping 

rhizome. 


^ A VIA , 

*’**>}.■ i Ww < 'y i -. 


Vt\T' A''' ami dictyon, a net; the plants having a twining habit and a 

- A j rj ■ js»«» reticulated venation. 

,j\n <- < ''A Sori on margiual appendices, forming numerous linear 

- v'''\\j i i' l '‘ spikelots, which are composed of two rows of indusiato imhri- 

\ I'-i'l) >Y// J A*** cate cysts, each cyst or coll containing an oval sporangium, 

Mil J h V I ij / A .' which is attached by its interior sido and resupiuate. Veins 

\'A\Vl/Wv /_*f> pinnate; vonules anastomosing, forming unequal oblong 

1/ IfY A areolcs. Fronds twining, scnndctit; pinna; conjugate, lobed, 

}V\\\ \YY \l// y t ■' or palmate. Rhizome ctespitoec.—This genus consists of two 

-1VA fl'l/- <r " y** 0 * or three species, natives of the Islands of the l’acific and ln- 

-A ri i;-VM W//1 -A />-v dian Ocean, and South America, which wore formerly referred 

- AAp®* ryl to Lygodium, with which they agreo in their twining habit 

*r ff y\AM (MjL und conjugate pinna-, and in requiring similar treatment in 

rl / /L-A k. c -j cultivation; they ore only separated on the ground of their 

Ireticulated venation. Fig. 85 represents a small portion of 
(gKjjgif X. hetcrodozum (nat. size), with a spikelet (magn.) 

/V J Cn^xTA 1 X. hetcrodozum, J. n., (Lygoditim, Kunzc ).— An orna- 

t/ l/n \ / At- J&r'j mental, evergreen, warm greenhouse Fern, a native of Guate- 

'Sfy./ y mala and Oaxaca. Fronds slender, twining, from ton to twenty 

ArYU A feet high; sterile pinnae conjugate, palmate, glabrous, rather 

Afj ( 1 dull green, five to sovon-lobcd, cuncate at tho base; lobes 

■ t—■* 1- ' liucar-lanceolatc, undulated, four to seven inches long, rather 

F‘U- *5- obtuse at the apex, and serrate at the margin. This Fern was 

introduced to English collections in 1850, from the Continent, und has not yet produced fructification. The fronds 
are terminal, adhurent to a short rhizome, which is somewhat tufted. 


L YGODICTYON, J. Smith. (Lygodium, sp., of Authors ; 
Hydroglossum, Frtsl ).—Named from iggodes, flexible, 


Sw' 

fesAVi 


L-A*- ' 


fig. 85. 


CHIZjEA, Smith .—Name derived from tehko, to cleave; the fertile fronds being divided into numerous linear 
l segments. 

<72- 
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Spore-cases oral, vertical, arranged in a compact row on each side the midrib of the segments, which aro 
linear, unilateral, vertical, and conniving with the opposite ones. Fertile appendices terminal, forming a reflexed 
pinnate reclinate crest of linear sogmonts, which have an inflexed indusiform mw, 

margin. ‘FrondB simple and linear, or dichotomous, multipartite, or entire 
and flabcllatc, from two inehos to about a foot high. Rhizomo coespitosc or J 

tufted.— Some of tho most singular-looking plants among Ferns are found in 'w j 

this gonus, of which only a solitary species is known in cultivation. Some of T '(Jft) jL- /\ I tj/r 

thorn have their fronds ill fertilo, and others have a few sterile one*; all aro / l j 

low-growing kinds, scarcely exceeding a foot high. Although there are many Y II Jan / 

known species, and theso very extensively distributed in both hemispheres, l\ \ IV \ $ * / 

yet they are almost unknown in cultivation, being very rarely imported. V \ if / / 

Tho most northern limit of the genus is New Jersey, in North America, and / !# 

they extend southward to the Cape of Good Hope and Van Diemen’s Land. li I III II fn / 

Fig. 8(i represents a whole plant of A. pusitta (full size). 4y \ //i|| | Ilf# / 

1. S.ptmlla, Purslu—A dwarf hardy or framo species, from North Ame- j 1|J[| as| J / / 

rica. Fronds of two kinds; the Btorile simple, linear, glaucous, twisted, V W | J / t / 

about an inch long; the fertile erect, Aliform, compressed, two or three inches | 1 1 1/ )> [ ' 

high, with linear-pinnate, reclinate segments on tho apex of the frond, in I w!|| j | IJj, f 

four or five pairs. Fronds terminal, adherent to a tufted rhizome. | U | \\ I \fjf/ /1 


■ 


& NEIMIA, Swartz .—Name derived from aneimon, naked ; in allusion ill 111 MM If 

to the fertile portions of the frond, on which tho son ore situated, » |m[| iyMl 

being without a cover. i 11MI mil 

Sori unilateral on linear segments, forming dense panicles. Spore-cases vUnMvf jf II 

oval, vertical, naked. Veits forked; vonulos direct, tree. Fronds of two li 

kinds, sterile and fertile, from a few inches to two feet high, smooth or hairy. 

Fertile fronds stipitatc, usually tripartite, deeompound with the two opposite 
hrunches, contracted, erect, constituting unilateral sporangiferous compound 
panicles; sterile portion spreading, pinnate, bipinnate or decompound, ratlin- 

ing or scmi-crect, and usually much shorter than the fertile appendices. sjl J - '' 

Sterile frond sometimes tripartite, with tho two opposito segments small. 1 , ' 

Rhizome fasciculate, ereet or creeping.—Few plants aro more striking und F, 'J- HU - 

a attrautivo, even to a casual observer, or more truly beautiful and interesting to 
{\l /Vt» w” the naturalist, than wlmt are commonly denominated flowering ferns. it is a 

jvA/ J] character possessed by this and an allied genus in common with Osmunda, to have 

pV their naked Bpore-easos home in clusters or panicles on tho apex of the fronds, and, 

J^sXY /-Uy. Sj being always eontraoted, they hear a great rcacmblaueo to tho inflorescence of 
phomogaimms plants; henco tho appellation of flowering ferns. The present 
'saFA, t? rnus originally contained nearly fifty speeios, which are natives principally of 
t - ^ South America and the West Indian Islands, one species, however, being detected 

(1 ^'i S0W1* * n Abyssinia, one at tho Cape of liood Hope, and another in tho East Indies; hut 
o’ 1 account of a free and reticulated venation existing in the group, thoy have 
\-N ' been separated by modem authors, and tho species which arc retained as Aneiraias 

x- v l jj have a free venation, while those with reticulated veins form the genus Aneimi- 

dict y° n - represents the apex of a fertile panicle and a sterile pinulc of 

'C-\ s v\utfc t-'sxfrff'' -d- riUona (nat size). 

!• -I- eollitut, Roddi.—An elegant evergreen stove fom, from Brazil. Sterile 
'"N fr° ut * s hairy, lanceolato, pinnate, about a foot long, deep and bright green; 

pinnm membranous, oblong, petiolulato, imbricate, round at the apex, upper 
\4-yr^oSl( iWyWfjfl.' base round and sub-auriculate, lower truueato-cuuoatc, and crenate at the mar- 

6*“. Fortilc fronds ereet, one to one and a half feet high, tripartite; sterile por- 
tion lanceolate, eight or ten inohes long. The rachisand stipes of both fronds 
ar ° dunsel y coyore ^ throughout with ferruginous hairs; they aro terminal and 

.. , adherent to an erect fasciculate rhizome. 

2. A. tcneUa, Swartz.—A dwarf-growing evergreen stove fern, a native of the 
87 ‘ West Indies and tropics of South America. Sterile fronds slender, hairy, four or 

five inohes long, ligh|ish green, pinnate; pinnaj oblong, deeply pinnatifld, with euncate segments dontuto at the 
apex. Fertilo fronds slender, hairy, eroet, tripartite, six to eight inches high; sterile portion spreading, trian¬ 
gularly elongate, pinnate; pinnm deoply pinnatifld, with euncate segments dentate at the apex. Fronds lateral, 
or terminal; adherent to a slender, somewhat creeping rhizome. 

3. A. ritlota, Humboldt (A. floxuosa, Raddi, and of Autkort). —A beautiful evergreen stove Fem from 
BraziL Sterile fronds hairy, ono foot long, bipinnate, light green; pinnm oblong, obtuse at tho apex, inferior 
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one* petiolulate, slightly cordate at tho ba*e, deeply pinnatifld, with orate segment*, sub-entire at the margin. 
Fertile fronds erect, hairy, tripartite, one to two feet high; sterile portion spreading, triangularly elongate, eight 
to ten inchos long, bipinnate; pinna; lanceolate, deeply pinnatifld, with oblong segments, fronds terminal, adhe¬ 
rent to a decumbent creeping rhizome, densely covered with articulated hairs. 

4. A. cicntaria, Kunzo.—A low-growing, deciduous stove species, from Jamaica. Sterile fronds slondcr, tri¬ 
angularly elongate, bipinnate, tripinnatc below, light green, six or seven inches long; pinnules obovate-inciso- 
dentate, cuncatc at the base. Fertile fronds slender, six to nine inches high, tripartite, with the two opposite 
branches contracted and sporangiferous or triangularly clongnte, with two or more pairs of the lower pinna; 
opposite or alternate, contracted, and soriferous. Fertile panicle shorter than the sterile portion. Kachis 
and stipes in both fronds scattered over with hair-like scales. Fronds terminal, adherent to a tufted 
rhizome. 

5. A. adianti/olia, Swartz, (A. asplcnifolia, Swartz ).—A beautiful evergreen stove Fern, from the West Indies 
and South America. Sterilo fronds slender, deltoid, light green, one foot long, bi-tri-pinnate, slightly hairy be¬ 
neath ; segments oblong-ovate, dentate at the apex, cuneate at the. lmse. Fertile fronds erect, one to one and half 
foot long, tripartite; sterile portion deltoid, with tho stipes nearly a foot long; lateral, adherent to a scaly creeping 
rhizome. 


Cl NEIMTDJCTYON, J. Smith (Ancimia: sp, Swartz). — Named from antinmn, naked, and dictyon , a net; 
alluding to the naked inflorescence, and the reticulated venation, 
fiori unilateral on linear segments, forming dense panicles, spore-eases oval, vertical, naked. Veins forked; 
venules anastomosing, forming unequal oldong arcolos. Fronds sterile and fertile, sub-glabrous or hairy, from 

J onc to two feet high. Fertile fronds usually tripartite, with the two opposite 
V. branches contracted, erect, constituting unilateral sporangiferous compound 

panicles, the sterile portion spreading, somi-crect, and usually shorter than 
\ the fertile appendices. Sterile frond pinnate, or sometimes tripartite, with 

\ the twu opposite segments or inferior pinna; small, and pinnatifld or pinnate. 

i \ '3fc» Kliizomo fasciculate, erect.—Tho analogy existing between this genus and 

l Ancimia is very close. The character of venation alone is regarded by somo 

1 J \ as insufficient for generic, detinition, while by others it is considered of 

/ \ paramount importance. "We have in our progress already pointed out that, 

' -\ in our opinion, a free state of venation, and a partial anastomosing of the 

i • ' I veins, cannot with propriety lie made the ground of generic separation, unless 

7V \ ron, binod with other permanent marks, sinco both forms arc sometimes met 

1 with in tho same frond; but we have not been able, in any instance, to detect 

7 '■> a free, and a regularly reticulated venation on the game, plant, consequently 

' J wo are disposed -at least for the present—to retain genera which ore founded 

v, i I'.'J/ ;\’ on tho reticulated venation. The following list shows the genera which have 

\; v \\\ / '' , ., hitherto been established on the character of the reticulated venation, along 

\Y\ Wv, 1' [')'■ i with the genera from which they have been separated, and to which they 

-uV" ' !■ I 1 ‘ ! must revert, if tho constancy of reticulated venation is ever found to fail.- 

mwiiwu Mx 


V \ ; .... , Tlioac which arc marked with an asterisk arc net at present in cuiiivn- 

V’ '^N 'W I ‘ J /\ \ &rw ^ tion. Fig. 88 represents a sterilo pinna, and a portion of a fertile panicle of 
\ \\ !'; / Aueimidieti/on Phyllilidis (nat. size). 

x - V - '''’/SSr* 1- A. Phyllitidu, J. Smith, (Ancimia, Swart:).- A beautiful, uvorgrecn, 

Y'o.t'j 7 stove fern, from tho West Indies and tropics of South America. Sterile 

'l/dji fronds pinnate, light green, one to one and half foot long; pinna; glabrous, 

t If oblong-lanceolate, petiolulate, acute at the apex, somewhat round or obtusely 

Fig. 88. cuncatc ut the base, crenato-scrratc at the margin. Fertile fronds erect, 

tripartite, one to two foot high; sterile portion spreading, and from eight inches to a foot long. Racliis and stipes 
slightly hairy. Fronds terminal, adherent to a fasciculate-erect rhizome. 

2. A. Ilaenkoi, Frosl (Anoimia longifolia, lladtlt ).—An ornamental cvoTgreon stovo fern, from Brazil. Sterile 
fronds very hairy, pinnate, about a foot long, deep green; pinna; oblong, membranous, petiolulate, oblitic at the 
apex, superior base round and sub-aurieiilatc, inferior truncato-cuneatc, cicnulato on tho margin. Fertile fronds 
erect, tripartite, one and a half to two feot high, very hairy; sterile portion spreading, pinnate, eight to ten inches 
long; pinna: oblong, obtuse at tho apox, upper hose rounded and sub-aurieulate, lower truncate-cuneate. Fronds 
terminal, adherent to a fasciculate erect rhizome. 

3. A. fraximfolia, J. 11., (Ancimia densa, Link in part).—An ornamental evergreen stove fern, from Brazil. 

+ Cionidium Moorii, T. M. MS.—Depariu Moorii, Hook, In Jimrn. of Hot. iv, 55. 


* Hynprainma 

* Hr ward ill 
T.itobroeliia 

* Scliinoloma 


CSyniDopramma. 

Adiimiuin. 

Pterin. 

Jboloma, 


♦ Synaphlvbium from J imlsjva. 

* Cioiii<liuni+ „ J)c|mria. 

l.ypocliclyoii ,, Lygotlium. 

Aneiniidictyon „ Aiiriiiiiu. 
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Sterile fronds hairy, pinnate, deep green, one foot long; pinnae oblong-lanceolate, petiolulate, acute at the apex, 
and slightly cordate at the base. Fertile fronds hairy, tripartite, one to one and half foot high; sterile portion 
spreading, pinnate, eight or ten inches long. Frond terminal, adherent to a iasciculato-erect rhizome. 


yOIIllIA, Swartz .—Name commemorative of Moluya German cryptogamist. 


Sori marginal, attached on or near the apices of the venules, with the margin of the segments indexed. 
Bporu-cascs ovate-globose, rarely globose, sessile, naked, vertical. Veins forked direct, free. Fronds of two 
kinds, sterile and fertile ; the fertile cioot, uniform, contracted, ^ ^ 

from six inches to one foot high, bi-tripinnatifid, usually con- 4 s ' 

stituting a racliiform unilateral sporangiferous panicle; the %■' 

Bterilo spreading, reclining or semi-crect, bi-tripinnatifid, 

pinna? ontirc, lociniate or multifid, with segments linear and w A) 

dichotomous. Rhizome ctespitose, creeping.- One solitary Mi 

species constitutes this genus, which 1ms a considerable H 

affinity to Ancimia, though readily distinguished from it by Jjjj CVT'i ; 

having distinct fertile fronds, which are less contracted, and i 1 -', 

by not being tripartite. Fig. 89 represents a portion of the 

sterile, and a pinnule of the fertile frond of if. ihurifraga ^ _ 1 

(nat. size) with a bttuiII portion (rangn.) showing the venation, v^.Cs%, 

1 . it. thurifraga, Swartz.—A very elegant evergreen, * k\\V? 


'mmm 




griflcar, and the Mauritius. Fronds of two kinds, sterile and Q 

fertile. Fertile fronds lanceolate, erect, siih-tripinnate, from 

eight inches to a foot high, sculy beneath; pinnules sub- ^^ 

cordate, with two or three lobed sogments. Sterile fninds v.-y. .. 

lanceolate, semi-erect, six to nine inches long, yellowish green, r ‘t>- hn - 

tripinnatifid; pinnules sub-cordate, round at the apex, inciso-sorrate, with linear and dichotomous segments. 

Stipes and rachis scaly, of u light brown ; lateral, adherent to a short reespitosc creeping rhizome, forming thick 

tufts. 







.V«4-<w<£it— PotatoiiuckjE : Tribi —OsitcNiUf t.K. 

As this gronp originally stood, it contained a very heterogeneous mass of species, widely differing in habit and 
venation, and in the structure of the son ; lmt being divested of those forms whose spore-eases have a radiated 
apex, it is now redueed to two genera, containing about a dozen species, which have n great uniformity of lmbtt, 
A ami are recognized by their spore-cases being sub-globose, pedicellate, 

mV, reticulated, unilocular, opening by a vertical fissure (bivulved), with an 

ny'yh oblique gibbose pellucid apex, and destitute of a ring. They are borne either 

AJA i/JW.J on the same or on separate contracted fronds. Tlieir spore-cases dividing 

(H V* /SPji , / vertically into two halves, and "being destitute of the radiate apex, are the 

primary characters that distinguish them from Scbizccuceue. 


O SMUNDA, J.hwreuR .—Name of unccrtaiu derivation. 

Sori naked, and densely clustered on contracted fronds, or on some 
portion of the segments only, which arc contracted, rachiform, simple, or 
paniculate. Spore-cases large, sub-globose, pedicellate, bivalved. Veins 
forked; venules direct, free. Fronds from ono to ten or more feet high, 
pinnate or hipinnnte,. Rhizome thick, caudiciform, or tufted.—All tho 
cultivated species of Osmunda are perfectly hardy, and are natives of North 
America, one of them being likewise indigenous to Britain. Tho genus 
contains but few species, chiefly inhabitants of temperate elimos; only 
one or two are recorded ns being found within the tropins. They are the 
most ornamental of all our hardy Ferns; hut not being easily propagated, 
aro not very common in collections. Tho sub-globose, pedicellate, bivalved 
spore-cases readily distinguish them from nil other kinds except Todea, 
from whieli they are chiefly known by tlieir fertile portions being so 
contracted as to havo no evident venules. Fig. 90 represents a portion 
of the fertile frond, and a pinnulo of the sterile ono, of 0. interrupta (nat. 
sizo). 
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The Kemler itt requebted to pnste iu tlic tallowing eon rtions into 
the Inst number of the Garden Companion :— 


Snb-in'ilcr JIKM u K! 

Jnxtr/tr* nf Sub-order- l'oimiitMf pa. . Tribe—* f»i.Kr(ULNr4(;i,ji., on p. I.iU. 

Sub-tu'tlfV- ScdlKJ'U KJk 

JhxtfH*( of tiitb-onfrv— Voltfomacm:; Tribe— ScnisAAotui., on p. 140. 

Snh.ovHn - 0 »mummck.}.. 

Intend nf Sub -oriln - PoMTOlUAn t. . J'rihc —OsMl’N’DAFK F, Oil p. 111. 


DIRECTION TO BOOKBINDER. 

Cut off the Index, and leave pieces three nnd four 
s tm inset to follow Title. 
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1. 0. interrupta, Micliaux.—A very ornamental hardy deciduous Fern, from North America. Fronds of two 
hinds; the sterile glabrous, lanceolate, pinnate, one to two feet long, light green, with lanceolate pinnae, of which 
the inferior are petinlulate, deeply pinnatiiid, with oblong-obtuse segments, entire at the margin; the fertile ones 
erect, lanceolate, one and a half to two feet high, pinnate, their pinna: lanceolate, the inferior sterile, pctiolulatc, 
the intermediate contracted and spurangiferous, the upper sterile at the apex. Fronds terminal, adherent to a 
stocky crown. 

2. 0. euaiamomea, Linmcus.—A beautiful hardy deciduous species, from North America. Fronds of two 
kinds, the sterile lanceolate, subbipinnatc, one to one and a half foot long, pale green, with lanceolate, sub- 
petiolate pinmu, deeply pinuutifid, with ovate-obtuse segments, entire at the margin; the fertile ones erect, con¬ 
tracted, bipinnatc, one and a half foot high, of a rusty brown colour, and very woolly. Fronds terminal, adherent 
urouud a stocky crown. 

:i. 0. regalia , Linmcus.— A beautiful, hardy, deciduous Fern, indigenous to Britain, and found generally 
throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, arid North America. Frond glabrous, hipiuuutc, four to ten feet high, rather 

glaucous; pinnules oblong, nearly entire, obtuse at the apex, dilated and somc- 
%*\iv what subaurielvd at the base, crenulate on tbo margin, and articulated with 

the raebis. Son paniculate, on the apex of the frond. Fronds nearly all fer- 
eoM. tile; terminal, adherent to a caudieifonu rhizome, often forming very large tufts. 

A VI/I re 9 a ^* & *pecta/iilia (0. spectubilis, Ji'illdenou’). —An ornamental hardy 

\jw \ deciduous Fern, from North America. Frond slender, glabrous, ovate-Ianeeolutc, 

/ t/'j bipinnatc, two foot high; pinnules oblong, potiolulatc, obtuse at the apex, 

{V ' 4 ohliquely-triineate at the base, erenulntc-serrate on the margin. Sori paniculate 

' - Vs * v -\/ L’f'J on the apex of the fronds, which arc terminal, adherent to a cnudiciform 

V'’-? (■{[ ) rhizome. 
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!/ rtODICA, H'iUitenow .—Name commcmori 
X lenburg, an experienced mycologist. 


Name commemorative of Henry Julius Tode, of Mook- 


'S.: j t ’ ' Sori oblong, simple or forked, and subsequently confluent. Spore-cases 

^ ' 1 , \■ I - yfj.) naked, subglobose, bivalved, produced on evident venules, and but few to each 

\ .'"v-V'-S [.r ' ' "'V fcorus. Veins simple, or forked; venules direet, free. Fronds bipinnatifid, from 

V r/'Zf' ■! one to three feet high , pinna 1 coriaceous, and sei rated, or membranous pellucid 

V'' rV'^rV 1 ‘ end multifid. lthizome thick, eaudicifurm.—A very limited genus, the species 

|j» ' tV ' having an aspect widely diilerent from that of Osmunda, although the sporc- 

y’r. *< _,-X cases are of a precisely similar description. They are natives of New Holland, 

■ 'n'N7, a ■' . —' e New Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope, and are rare in gardens, being very 

seldom imported, and not easily propagated. They arc distinguished from 
X 'V,'bjf ’’7 J ' * 'smurnla by their spore-eases being produced on evident venules, and tile fertile 

■ portions of the fronds being, if at all, only slightly contracted. Fig. 01 repre- 

■'V*- y ' sents a pinna of T. afriama (med. size). 

1. T. a/neana , Willdcnow (Osmunda totta, Swartz, t Osmunda liarbara, 

II T/nmberg ).—An evergreen warm greenhouse Fern, a native of the Cape of Good 

Hope, and New Holland. Fronds glabrous, lanceolate, subbipinnate, two to 
three feet high, darkish green ; pinnules subcoriaceous, lanceolate, repand, 
deeurrent at the base, forming a winged raebis, obtuso at the apex, and serrate 
at tlie margin. Son confined to the inferior pinnules, on tho lower half of the 
___ fronds, which are terminal, adherent, dilated at the base, where is formed an 

I; erect caudieiform rhizome. 

2. T. pcllucida, Carmichael (T. hymonophylloides, Richard). —A very elegant 

V evergreen warm greenhouse species, from New Zealand. Fronds membranous, 

I lip) " Ovate-lanceolate, suhtripinnate. one to two feet long, olive green; pinnules 

'iy— rJ o’ Ion deeply pinnatiiid, deeurrent at the base, forming a winged rachis ; seg- 

R'tt- !>■. ments linear, repand, with a single vein. Spore-cases small, abundant on the 

inferior pinnuleR. Uaeliis anil midrib of pinnse hairy, Fronds terminal, adherent, dilated at the base, there forming 
an erect caudieiform rhizome. 






Fit/. ‘> 1 . 


O rf it —AIakattiack«k. 

This very distinct and well-marked natural group contains but few genera, and probably not more than 
twenty species. Their aspect and habit is so peculiarly characteristic, and bo widely different from those of other 
Ferns, that they may be recognized in almost ai.y stage of their development, even in the ahsenoe of fructifica¬ 
tion. They have large sessile or pedicellate spore-cases, which are either horny, opaque, distinct and unilocular, 
or laterally and oppositely connate, so becoming multilooular; round oblong or linear, biserial or bivalved, 
opening by pores or vertical slits in tho interior side. The plants are usually large and robust, inhabiting 
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tropical or subtropical regions.; and under cultivation aro only scon in their natural character, when a liberal 
allowance of pot and head room, and a rather high temperature, with abundance of moisture, is supplied to 
them. 


M ARATTIA, Smith. —Name commemorative of J. T. Haratti, of Vallombrosa, in Tuscany, a writor on Ferns. 

Sori linear, submarginal, consisting of a transverse row of largo oblong opaque » 

multilocular spore-cases, one on each vein ; each sporo-case sessile, distinct, solitary, ! \ 

subterminal, longitudinally bivalved; each valve laterally counule, and containing J \ 

from six to twelve colls, opening by a vertical slit internally. Veins forked; X' s 

venules direct, free. Fronds stipitate, glabrous or muricate, from four to eight feet ,r OM 

long, bi-tri-pinnatc. Uachis sometimes winged, lthizome large, fleshy, sub-globose, /v1 

or caudiciform and erect.—The most prominent fonturo by which this genus may be X '■ j Jt 

recognized from all others, except AngiopterU and Eupodium, is its large robust- jV r'^i 

growing fronds, swoOen at tho base of tho pinmo and stipes, where they have an '{ ‘.sK 

indistinct articulation ; but it is so closely allied to the genera above mentioned, V.- ,• j ’ ‘V 

that it can only bo distinguished from them when in fructification, the technical i, 

distinctions between those genera being bnsod upon tho position or formation of tho •. f 

sporo-casos. Tho marks whieh characterize Murattia arc, that the spore-eases are jf '' ,1 

oblong, sessile, and multilocular. Fig. 92 represents a pinnule of M. cicultrfoha AC" ."A 

(mod. size) with a sporo-ease (mngr). J * J ?, 

1. M, ekgans, Endlieher. — An ornamental, evevgreon, warm greenhouse Fern, A " i ' viv 

a nativo of Ascension and Norfolk Islands, and New Zealand. Fronds glabrous, * t fX 

bi-tripinnate, six to nino foot high, darkish green ; pinnules lanceolate petiolulate, y ^7 

coriaceous, serrate at the apex, unequal or obliquely truncate at the base, slightly 5. - ZA 

serrate at tho margin, and articulato with the rachis. Midrib of pinmc mnrginatc ry 

or slightly winged. Stipes threo to four feet long, very stout, rough towards the i - J 

base, and clothed with woolly scales, especially when young. Base of the piunm and V - 

stipes swollen, and indistinctly articulated. 5, -- j 

M. ekgans B erccta .—An evergreen stove Fern, from Ascension Island, Fronds \ ... i| •' y? 

glabrous, dark green, three to four foot long, bipinnatc; pinnules lanceolate, J 'A 

coriaceous, petiolulate, truncate at the base, serrate at tho margin. Stipes rounded, ^ j ,, zj 

muricato. Fronds terminal, indistinctly articulated with a thick, fleshy, fbliaceouB, J t 

oroct caudiciform rhizome, attaining the height of a foot or more. jt^Z IT ■*r}h 

2. M. cinutafoha, Kuulfuss.—A robust-growing evergreen stove Fern, from Brazil. V- .g ( 

Fronds glabrous, bi-tripinnato, from four to six feet high, bright green; pinnules lari- ^ \_'a ^ 

coolatc, petiolulate, articulate, serrate at the apex, unequal or obliquely truneute at the WM { 

base, and deeply serrated with large triangular teeth on the margin, the apex often ino- « 

gularly lobed, deeply pinnatilid, and leafy. Stipes rounded, mm irate, seal y while young, *’/#. i)2. 

and much swollen nl the base. Midrib of pinntc nmrgiuate or slightly 
r ~-'TX\ winged, swollen at the base, and indistinctly articulated with the rachis. 

V;. - -. r> 3 - M. alula, Smith.- -A very beautiful evergreen stove Fern, from 

L ' i -L7A' Jumaiea. Fronds rather erect, tripinuate, light green, six or eight feet 

Ft 1 and scaly beneath ; ultimate pinnules small, oblong-ovate, cuneato 
''O;—J Js ' al t * ie base, deeply and sharply serrate at the apex. Midrib of pinna) 
^ ^and pinnules winged throughout. Stipes covered throughout with light 
brown soft scales. Fronds terminal, swollen at the base, and indistinctly 
. articulated with a fleshy and globose rhizome. This species has been 
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F?AsJ yoi recently introduced to the Jioyul Botanic Garden, Kcw. 


IjfITJI'ODIUM, J. Smith (Marattia, sp. of Authors).— Name derived from 

- X---the Greek eti, well, and pons, a foot; alluding to the very evident 

C foot-stalk that sustains ouch sporo-case. 

I'V'J/y'iH-. Spore-cascs large, oblong, multilocular, seated on a slender pedicel, 

*■ -— , .j W-J becoming longitudinally bivalved; each valve laterally connate, contain- 

^ 1 ing five to eight cells; each cell opening by a vortical slit, on the inside. 

< ~v- |^ s sA Y X 1 <■' 'y Sporangiferousroceptaelomedial. Veins simple or forked, free. Fronds 

tripinnatc, throe to four feet long. Rhizome thick, fleshy, subglobose, 
or by age becoming rather erect.—This genus contains a solitary species, 
***’ UJ ‘ native of South America, which has been soparated from Marattia in 

consequence of its spore-cascs being stipitato; it is of a rather fragile nature, and not very common in cultivation. 
Fig. 93 represents a small portion of K Kaul/imii (nat. size), with a spore-caso (magn.) 
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1. JS. J. Smith (Marattia ulata, Radii, M. Kaulfussii, Kuixze; M. ltcvis , Kaulfttut ).—An orna- 

montol evergreen stove Fern, frojn Brazil. Fronds glabrous, triangular, three-branched, grass green, from threo 
to four feet high; branches tripinnate; ultimate pinnules ovate or oblong obtuse, sessile membranous, pinnatifld, 
obliquely truncate at the base, and obtusely lobed at the margin. Midrib of pinna) and pinnules winged through¬ 
out. Stipes roundish, about half the length of the frond, and, as well as the pinnee, swollen at the base and 
indistinctly articulated. 


NfflOPTEUIS, JTnffman .—Named from agyeim, a vessel, nnd pterin, a fern; alluding to the formation of tlio 
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Snri linear, continuous, compound, submarginal. Spore-cases obovate 
Ressile emarginate, laterally confluent, and definitely arranged in two opposite 
series; each series containing from five to seven distinct entire cells; each 
cell opening by a vertical slit internally. Sporangiferous receptacle medial. 
Veins simple or forked, free. Fronds large, stipitatc, bi-tripinnate, from 
six to ten feet long. Rhizome large, fleshy, subglobosc.—Only a solitary 
species of this genus iB at present in cultivation; it is one of the most robust- 
growing of herbaceous Ferns, and so precisely coincides with Marattia, in 
aspect, habit, and venation, and in tho circumscription of the fronds, that it 
cannot be determined with certainty even by the best ptcridologists, except 
by the aid of the fructification. The geographical distribution of plants is 
frequently found to bo a valuable auxiliary in the determination of genera 
1 or species; and so in the present instance, whilst Angiopteris is confined to 
\ tho East Indies, no species of Marattia, according to Dr. 'Wallich, has been 
1 detected there; though one if not two species are found in the islands 
| of Mauritius and Bourbon. Tlie . 

\ genus is readily known when in T) ' 4' 

’ fructification by the spore-cases \ \\ / jj 

being definitely disposed in two .teVV jif 

opposite rows, each row laterally VfeV/X jrf* N - ,i 
confluent, each sporc-caso distinct, V-ofeV Jw- 
and opening with a vertical slit on f "' I t 

the inside. Fig. S4 represents a (/ ,\j 

pinnule of A. rveda (med. size), and 7 Vfcrov V- 
a sorus (magu.) L VgrJiiij ' "A ' ' • /. -■ 

1 . A. lonpifolia , Grevillo et y 7-V\. y> , - - 

Hooker 5 (A. evecta, Hart.) —Ail y j .y /V'. /, _ ■ 

ornamental evergreen stove Fern, X I £- 3 ?7; - * - : \ 

from Ceylon. Fronds glabrous, ]• \ : zr: \ 

bi-tripinnate, from six to ton feet yjj '1 j 




high, deep olive green ; pinnules lanceolate-petiolatc, five to ten inches mm, 

long, coriaceous, shining, serrato at the apex, roundish or obliquely / hz T 7 

truncate at the base, and finely crenate-serrate at the margin. Stipes i <>' ~■■ ~~' 

terete, three to four feet long, very stout, and scattered over with woolly 

scales, especially when young. Both stipes, pinnae, and pinnules are I I] 

swollen at the base, and indistinctly articulated. Midrib of pinna) mar- _ W R| 

ginate, or slightly winged. This plant was introduced to Kew in 18 to, “§ jrl 

and has boon recently imported, by Messrs. Itollisson of Tooting, from ^ M 

B AN-EA, Smith .—Name commemorative of Pierre M. Dana, a writer !h| 

on tho plants of Piodmont. J ( 

Spore-cases linoar, hisorial, multilocular, each cell opening by a ° ° 

circular pore. Sporangiferous receptacle occupying nearly the wholo ' S S 

length of the venules. Veins forked; venules direct, parallel, arcuate on \Z'. -J) t S 

thoir apices, whore they anastomose with a cartilaginous margin. Fronds “S 

of two kinds, sterile and fertile, simple or pinnate, from one to threefoet wmmm in 

long; pinnse lanceolate, entire or serrate on the margin, Fertile fronds SS 

usually contracted, and densely sporangiferous throughout the under sur- iMEI' \Jr7 

face. Rhizome thick, fleshy, decumbent, and creeping.—Two or three J1/ \&?_y 

minor characteristics exhibited by this genus serve to distinguish it from ® U 

the other portion of Marattiacem, namely, the curved vonulos anastomos- F ' a " y '’ a 

ing with the cartilaginous margin, and the decumbent rhizome. The essential character, howevpr, consists in the 


- 
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compact linear gpore-cases opening by two rows of pores. It is one of the most distinct of genera- -.m contains 
but a few species, which are natives of the West India Islands, and South America; they aro very scarce in 
cultivation, though oftentimes introduced, being difficult to establish. Fig. 96 represents a pinna of a sterilo and 
fertile frond of I). nodosa (nat. size), with part of a spore-caae (magn.) 

1. D. nodosa. Smith.—An evergreen stove Fern, from Jamaica. Fronds glabrous, somewhat triangular, two 
to three feet high, pinnate, deep shining green; pinuuc oblong-lanceolate, pctiolatc, coriaceous, unequal or ouncatc 
at the base, subentirc at the margin. Rachis winged, knotty. Stipes half the length of the frond, swollen at 
the base, and covered with small scales. Fronds lateral, indistinctly articulated with a thick decumbent rhizome. 
This plant is very scarce in cultivation, and has not yet producod fructification. 


Order —Or n too mmuciok. 

According to the strict principles of the classification of eryptogamous plants, this small group is excluded 
from among true Ferns, in consequence of having a straight vernation. It contains three genera, and about 
twenty species, which are very widely distributed throughout both hemispheres. They ore of a rather suc¬ 
culent nature, with thick roots, the fronds usually bipartite, their spore-cases large, roundish or subglo- 
bose, BOSBile, opaque, unilocular, without a ring or cellular reticulation, bivalvod, and opening by a transverso 
fissure. 

ffitOTRYCHIUM, Smart:. —Name derived from botrys, a bunch; alluding to the form of the fertile portion of 
the frond, which somewhat resembles a cluster. 

Spore-cases sessile globose, distinct and unilocular, bivalved, of a leathery texture, opening transversely. 
Fronds usually two-brnnehed; fertile branch erect, contracted, constituting a compound sporongiferous unilateral 
panicle. Veins simplo or forked, radiating; venules direct, free. Fronds solitary, stipitate, from a few inches 
to two feet high, bi- or tripartite; sterile branch spreading, 
pinnate or bi-tripinnatc, and shorter than the fertile one. 

Stipes covered at the boso with membranous sculcs. lUliy.umo 
fasciculate.—In aspect and habit tire species of this genus 
have a great similarity to Aueimia, sterile and fertile branches 
being united on the same frond. About ten or twelve species 
of Botrychium aro described : these are all terrestrial, and arc 
chiefly found inhabiting extra-tropical countries, one species 
boing indigenous to Britain. They are known by their com¬ 
pound solitary fronds, which are rather fleshy, and by their 
spore-cases being without a ring, or reticulation. Fig. 

9G represents a frond of B. lunarioides, of very small 
size. 

1. B. Lnnaria, Swartz. —A hardy deciduous species, indi¬ 
genous to Britain, and found throughout Europe and North 
America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, bi- or tripartite, three to 
ten inches high, glaucous grocn. Sterile branch pinnate; 
pinnse lunate or flubclliform, crenatc on the margin. Fertile 
branch orcct, contracted, bipinnatifid, with the spore-cases 
crowded on the margin. Fronds terminal, with membranous 
sheaths at their base, in which they are inclosed during the 
state of hybernation. 

2. B. ■lunarioides, Swartz.—A half-hardy, or frame species, 
from North America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, one to ono 
and a half feet high, dull greon. Sterile portion bipartite, 
branches bipinnatifid, with oblong or flabellato segments, 
crenatc on the margin. Fertile branch erect, paniculate, and 
much longer than the sterile ono; sporo-cascs crowded on 
the margin. Fronds divided below the middle of the 
stipes. 

"t B. dissect um, Muhlenberg. — A half-hardy or frame 
species, from North America. Fronds solitary, glabrous, 
about a foot high, rodd>sh-greon. Sterile portion tripartite, 
branches bi-tri-pinnatifid, ultimate divisions small, flabellate- 

multipartitc, With linear dentate or bidentato segments. Fer- Fig. 88. 

t$le branch erect, paniculate, longer than the sterilo ono; spore-cases crowded. Fronds divided below the middle 
of the stipes. 
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a PIIIOGLOSSUM, Linuaius .—Kamo derived from ophin, a serpent, and glomta, a tongue; from the spike of 
fructification somewhat resembling the tonguo of a serpent. 

, /\ Spore'Coses sessile, roundish, coriaceous, unilocular, opaque, bivolved, 

/ A opening transversely, arranged in two parallel rows, forming a simple, 

k\ /y\ j'j\ compact, pcdiccllaio, connate spike. Sterile portion spreading, ovate-lanceo- 

l\\ /f\\i A\ late, and usually shorter than the fertile portion. Venation uniform. 

li\ j )VlyAn reticulated, forming elongated areolcs. Fronds stipitatv, simple, from a 

U1 /TVV ’il'V/}\ fow inches to about a foot high, ovate-lanceolate, or linear and forked.— 

UH ill j) ) Wj y) • All the exotic species belonging to this genus, which is rather extensive, 

Pjp //(y >',.))! remain to be introduced; they are terrestrial or epiphytal, and have a 

V11 /(|\ 1 \Jj hjf M j very extensive geographical range, ono species only being found in Britain* 

Vv\ // f ' I j ////}/ j Fig- 97 represents a frond of 0. vulgatum (nat. size), with a fertile portion 

V\\ /'.\ \\ r/n/''/1) ( ma £ n )- 

\\\\ „ 1. (). vulgatum, Linnrous.—A deciduous hardy species, indigenous to 

\ H / i 1 y \ \ 71/An Britain, also common in Europe, and said to bo found in Africa and 

pi ! 1 }';$ -/America. Fronds simplo, glabrous, solitary, from three inches to 

}!•! /'" "y| 11 foot long, of a deep green; sterilo portion entire, ovate-lanceolate, 

V,; |j 1 j: ij) !j yl /jj obtuse; fertile linear, pedicellate, erect, forming a caulinc spike. Fronds 
/;y' . terminal. Rhizome with thick roots. 

'(] \\ i n I ''*• ;-;l The cultivation of the Ophioglossum has been often thought to bo 
jj I \Vt i ' jfjiV ' f \ '•■'] difficult. The plant has, indeed, a peculiar mode of growth; one or 

) ■ ■' V '■ ' - JJ more of the stiff coarse fibres, which appear like a spreading tuft of 

.-Jr roots, becoming a runner, and organizing a hud at its extremity, from 

11, ■ ;*- V V ’ which a young plant is produced. These root-fibres, with their matured 

l ?ii ; i‘\\! 1 , lmds, should be taken up just ns the i'olingo is decaying, and ro caro- 

\! ■’/*T-' fully that they may not he at all broken; and they may then be trans- 

v 1 • .i’ V ■ *’-’4' j planted with success. They like a close, heavy, loamy soil, rather damp 

'vVi'’ J i than otherwise, and potted in rich soil, and kept in a cold close frame. 

V.'M' i " r ° hnvo had them succeed well in the atmosphere of London. In 

vrff Pi j the out door fernery they must he planted in a similar soil, and the 

pi, situation must be ono that is not liable to bocomc much affected by 

YU H V d roll ghf. * 

it The llotrychiums are very similar to tho Ophioglossums in their habit 

M \ of growth; and we have succeeded in cultivating them on a similar 

*■ plant. Only, instead of a heavy loamy soil, wc find them flourish best 

Pig. 07 . in soft, unctuous, peaty soil, not too retentive of moisture. They do not 

like to be kept quite so moist as the Ophioglossums. 
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BEGONIA PRESTON1ENRIS * 

UPIIE original species of Begonia which have found their way into our gardens, furnish a group of 
iv plants which have generally had many admirers, on acconnt either of the brilliant colour and 
profusion of their flowers, or their singular and elegant foliage, or of some peculiar and grotesque 
habit of growth; or perhaps, above all, by reason of the facility with which they are cultivated in a 
moderately warm temperature. Latterly the skill of cultivators has called into existence some hybrid 
forms, which, uniting the desirable qualities of more than ono species, are so much more desirable, in 
an ornamental point of view, than either parent, and indicate the probability of Begonias soon 
becoming as popular as Aehimenas and Gloxinias have already become. Our present subject is 
one of these hybrids, and one which justifies such anticipations. It was raised in the garden of 
E. 1- Betts, Esq., of Preston Uu.ll, near Aylesford, in Kent; and Mr. T. Frost, Mr. Betts’s gardener, 
states that it was obtained by crossing B. cinnabarina with B. nitida, j - which latter has imparted to it 

• H. (Diploclinitun) prettonimsif (hvb: 9 cinnabarina, g nitida); stems branched flexuose; leaves obliquelyovntc-ncumi- 
natc, sinuatc-lobed, doubly serrate, with scattered hn rs on the upper surface and on the ribs beneath; stipules triangular-lancoo- 
lttte; flowers in trichotomous axillary cynics, jmmHcUb longer than the leaves, bracts ovate, sharply toothed; male flowers fonr- 
pctulled, female fivn-petallcd; ovary roundish triquetroua, two of the angles very narrowly winged, tho third with a large triangular 
projecting wing; placentae " double.” (? y rubra, g cinnabarina.)—M. 

+ It has been suggested to us, that this Begonia ;* not a seedling from rinnaharina, but from rutro, fertilized with that 
species; end this origin appeura by no moans improbable. It is possible the raiser’s memoranda may have boon in confusion. 
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a free-flowering and shrubby habit, whilst it retains nearly the foliage and blossoms of the tuberous I 
annual-stemmed female parent. This combination has produced what is probably tho handsomest 
Begonia to be found in cultivation: certainly it is a most beautiful and brilliant thing. We owe to 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pinco, and Co., of Exeter, (who possess, we believe the entire stock,) the opportu¬ 
nity of figuring it, from fine flowering branches communicated a few weeks since. It appears to 
bloom chiefly in autumn, and continues some time in beauty. The original plant was exhibited last 
October, at the meeting of the Horticultural Society, in Hegcnt Street, and it was then greatly 
admired.. 

The stems of Begonia prestoniemis are round, smooth, flexuose, and branched, tinged, in tho 
younger parts, with rod. On these the leaves are borne alternately on hairy petioles which arc 
about an inch long, and have triangular-lanceolate stipules at their base. The leaves arc obliquely 
ovate-acuminate, slightly sinuate-lobed and [doubly serrated with rose-coloured cuspidate teeth. The 
upper surface is scattered over with short hairs, which occur more numerously on the ribs beneath. 
Tho flowers, of a brilliant orange-scarlet, and sweet-scented, come in trichotomous cymes from tho 
axils of the leaves, the peduncles being longer than the loaves, and furnished at its forkings, and at 
the base of tho pedicels, with loundish-ovate, sharply and finely-toothed bracts, which, us well as the 
peduncles, pedicels, and ovaries, ore coloured red. The male flowers consist of four spreading petals, 
the two outer of which are oblong-obovate, much larger than (more than twice the size of) the obovate 
wedge-shaped inner petals, and of a dense tuft of orange-coloured stamens. They are deep orange-rod, 
and measure an inch and a half in diameter. The female flowers arc smaller than the males, of tho 
same colour, and have five petals, three of which are smaller than the others. The ovary is roundish- 
triquetrous, having two of its anglcB very narrowly winged; the other angle bears a large and somewhat 
triangular wing. The placentas aro double, not irregularly lobed, ns in li. cinnabarina : it is there¬ 
fore a Diploclinium, not a Platyclinium.* Messrs. Lucombe & Co. speak of the plant as of a neat and 
dwarf habit, and very profuse in flowering, which the specimen exhibited last year in .Regent Street 
evidenced; they also state that it requires only greenhouse treatment, and is as fragrant as any of the 
tea-sccntcd Hoses. 

Most of the Begonias thrive best in a shady house, kept at a temperature intermediate between that 
of a stove and greenhouse; and we imuginc the present to be no exception, though, from the season 
of its blooming, it would doubtless flower readily in a warm greenhouse. They prefer a rather light 
soil, composed of equal parts sandy loam and leaf-mould, with sand udded, and plenty of drainage. 
They may be grown to perfection in a pit, kept rather close and shaded, and at a temperature of from 
65" to 60“. Cuttings, when these are afforded, offer the best mode of propagation. They grow readily 
planted in rather sandy soil, and placed in Buck a pit ob that jivst mentioned. To grow a specimen, 
a healthy free-rooted cutting should be selected, and kept shifted on as it advances; and the points of 
its shoots should be continually nipped off as soon as they have formed three or four leaves. As the 
Begonias grow in such a situation through the winter, a cutting selected then, and grown on in this 
way until the next autumn, would form a large full-branched mass, and might bo expected to bloom 
finely, if stopping Use shoots were desisted from shortly after midsummer. As soon os the flowers were 
beginning to devclope, it might be removed to a close warm greenhouse; but there must be no sudden 
transition from hot to cold, or from shade to full sunlight, or from moisture to drought, or the blossom- 
buds would probably be east off.—T. M. 

-♦- 

llfin tetoit plants. 

Lonicrha fragbantissima. lindlftj. Most fragrant Honeysuckle.—Order Caprifoliacoto (Caprifoil tribe).—A 
hardy sub-evergreen shrub, with oblong acute leaves, and white flowers exceedingly fragrant, combining the 
richness of the perfume of Orange blossoms with the delicious sweetness of Honeysuckle. A native of China. 

Tho flowers appear in spring with the earliest development of the leaves. 

l.o asa mcoi.on, Klotaeh. Two-coloured Loasa.—Order I<oaaaceai (Loasad tribe).—An annual, with twico 



See Card. Mag. Bat., ii. 1 S3. 
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pinnatcly cut leaves, ami white flowers with a crown of scarlet scales. It was brought to Berlin from Central 
America, by M. Warczuwitz. 

Chionantiius hetusos, LindUy. Eotuse-Icavcd Chionanthus.—Order Olaacoeo (Olivewort tribe).—A hardy 
deciduous shrub, introduced from China by Mr. Fortune. The leaves are long-stalked, obovate, notched out at 
the cud, downy beneath. The flowers come in slender, terminal, somewhat whorlod, panicles, and are pure 
white of no beauty, hut deliciously fragrant. It was found by Mr. Fortune in a garden near Foo-chow-foo, on 
the river Min. 

llvTinoi'HVX.iX'M IItiMBOl.mil, Klotzseh. Ilumboldt’s ltytidophyllum.—Order Gesncraccm (Gesnerad tribe).— 
A half shrubby stove plant, growing three feet high, with oblique oblong leaves and few-flowered corymbs of 
flowers, two inches long, greenish, spotted with purple. From Ceutrul America, and introduced by M. "Warcze- 
witz, who called it Oemera llumboldtii. 

Uytidophyixum Tiqiuuia, Klutzsch. Spotted ltytidophyllum.—Order Gesnt-raceic (Gesnerad tribe).—A 
climbing half-shrubby stove plant, with oblique elliptic leaves, and bell-shaped pendulous flowers, three inches 
long, greuuish, spotted with purple. This comes from Venezuela, and was introduced by M. Moritz. It is the 
Gloxinia Tigridia of Ohlundorff. 

Cbstuum Wahczhwit/.ii, Klutzsch. Warczowitz's Costrum.—Order Solanuceao (Nightshade tribe).—A hand¬ 
some greenhouse shrub allied to V. aurantiacum. The leaves are oval, shining above, and tapering to each end- 
The flowers are light orange-yellow, their tube about twico as long as the calyx. It is a native of Central 
America, near the volcano of Casthago, and was called Uabrothamnun aureus by M. Warczowitz. 

Begonia punctata, Link, Klutzsch, and Otto. Dotted Begonia.— Order Bcgoniacctc (Begoniad tribe).—A 
handsome stemloss, herbaceous, hothouse perennial, with large cordate leaves cut into about seven toothed palmate 
lobes, the stalks furrowed, and furnished, just below the blade, with a purple ramonlaceous collar. The flowers 
are in panicles, bright rose-colour, with deep red spots outside. It is a native of Mexico, and is cultivated in the 
Berlin gardens. 

JIvnti.uy.v oubina, I.indlry. Wuxy Hunlleya.—Order Orchiduccie (Orchid tribe).—Acuriousaud very beau¬ 
tiful stove orchid, introduced from Central America, and recently flowered by S. Kuckor, Esq. The flowers rise 
singly from the base of the leaves; they are very fleshy, nearly circular, concave, and about tlireo inches across 
yo'lowish white and waxy; the lip is more yellow, and has a semicircular ruif of plaits and folds. The column 
is deep violet near the huso. 

Maxiixailia ri.onuata, Lindley. Elongated Maxillaria. -Order Orchidace® (Orchid tribe).—A terrestrial hot- 
housu Orchid, with elongate pseudo-bulbs, bearing a couple of lanceolate leaves, and producing dense oblong 
racemes of pale yellow and brown flowers, which do not possess much beauty. It is from Central America, aud 
has been introduced by Mr. Skiunur. 

Boueingtonia decora, Lcrnaiit. Neat Burlingtonia.—Order Oreliidaceto (Orchid tribe); Sya. B. amtena, 
Plauchon.—A beautiful little Brazilian epiphyte, with compressed ovate one-leaved pseudo bulbs, and loose 
racomes of three to five flowers, of wdiich the supals aud petals are Bmall, couuivent, rose-coloured, spotted with 
red, and tho lip broad, flat, two-lobcd, aud pure white, with a lacerated pinnate, red and speckled appendage on 
eueli side of the base, it was introduced from St. l’aul’s, in Brazil, by M. Libon, the collector for M. do Jonghe, 
and flowered in May in 1851, with M. Makoy. 

Maxielarta iubvui.vta, KUtzsch. Itevolute Maxillaria.—Order Orchidacca} (Orchid tribe).—A very pretty 
stove perennial, with oblong pseudo-bulbs uu inch long, terminated by one linear ligulato leathery leaf, and pro¬ 
ducing one-llowercd peduncles. Thu flowers are golden yellow', tho points of the petals being recurved. It has 
been flowered at Frankfort, but its native country is not known. 

St'r.i.ocHii.us Ottonis, Klutzsch. Otto’s Soelochilus. —Order Orchidauem (Orchid tribe).—A neat bulbless stove 
epiphyte, with oblong coriaceous leaves, and radical, somewhat branched racemes of flowers, which are small, 
yellow, with a few red streaks. A native of Caraccas, and introduced a few years since to tho Botanic Garden at 
Berlin, where it flowers in April. 

Moumodes FLAvmvM, Klolzsch. Yellowish Monnudes.—Order Orchiduceto (Orchid tribe).—A terrestrial stove 
Orchid, with long cylindrical pseudo-bulbs, bearing (haves at its joints. The racemes are few flowered ; the sepals 
urc linear-lanceolate, greenish-yellow, tho lip obovato, yellowish-white, bent inwards, with a small point, almost 
entire, with both edges curved back. Introduced to Berlin from Control America. 

O.NcimuM cvuuleatum, LindUy. Hooded Oncid.—Order Oreliidace® (Orchid tribe).—A very pretty stove 
epiphyte, with long oval pseudo-bulbs, hearing a pair of oblong-lanceolate leaves, and u simple, scarcely pauicled 
raceme of small lint pretty flowers ; the sepals and petals ore dull rose, and the lip violet, covered over with 
erimson spots. It is from Central America, and was introduced by Mr. Linden. It was flowered in February 
last at the Fcnco, Macclesfield. 

Beschoknkuia tuccoidbb, LindUy. Yucca-like Besebomcria. Order Amaryllidacc® (Amaryllid tribe). A 
fine half-hardy perennial from Moxieo. It has thick, rigid, broad-lonceolato radical leaves, and produces a scape 
six or seven feet high, bearing a somewhat pauioled raceme of groon tube-liko flowers, seated among deep red 
bracts. It has been flowored by the lion. W. F. Strangways, in his garden at Abbotsbury. 
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Odo.ntogi.ohbum Pescatorbi, Linden. Pescatore's Odontoglot.—Order Orchidaccoe (Orchid tribe).—One of 
the most beautiful of this fine genua of Orchids. It has ovate two-leaved pseudo-bulbs. The leaves arc strap 
shaped, shorter than the panicle, which is loose, many-flowered, and oreet. The flowers arc large, with ovate 
oblong sepals, white, with a delicate rosy central bar; the petals more ovate and wavy, pure white; the lip 
heart-shaped, oblong, cuspidate, with a stain of yellow near the base, and a pair of broad, deep, luccralud appen¬ 
dages. The panicle is two feet high and branched. 11 has been introduced by M. Linden, from Now Grenada, 
and flowers in April. It is beautifully figured in Paxton's Flower Gordon. 

Meconopsis Wallichii, Hooker. Dr. Wallicb's Meconopsis.—Order l’apaveraee® (Poppy tribe).—A hand¬ 
some perennial from Sikkim Himalaya, raised iu the Royal Gardens at Kow. It grows two to three feet high, 
and is overywhero hairy, with long ferruginous set®. The root-loaves are large, lyratc-pinnatifid, those of the 
stem sessile, oblong pinnatifld. Thu flowers are large, of a pale blue colour, with a broad ring of orange-coloured 
authors surrounding the style. It was introduced by Dr. Hooker, and flowered in Juno, 1802. 

Abeha TiuFLOHA, 11. lirown. Three-flowered Abolia,—Order Caprifoliaee® (Cnprifoil tribo).—A beautiful 
Indian shrub, growing about three feet high, with slender grayish branches, dark green ovate-lanceolate acute 
leaveH, fringed with long hairs, and pinkish flowers growing in clusters of three at the end of shoots; they are pale 
yellow before expansion, but when open, are white, with the rounded segments of the limb tinged with rose. The 
flowers are remarkable for the long hairs—as long as the tube of the corolla, which cover the five narrow reddish 
sepals. It flowered at Glaspcvin lust J uno, under tho care of Mr. Moore, and had been raised live years previously 
from seeds sent by Major Madden from Sirnluk. It is hurdy iu Ireland, but will probably require some protection 
in this country. 

Mormodeh igkeum, Findley. Fiery Mormodcs.—Order Orehidaceaj (Orchid tribe).—-A (ino stove epiphyte 
from Central America, introduced by M. Warczewitz. It has a long many-flowered raceme of large fleshy 
blossoms, of which the sepals and petals aro flat, linear-lanceolate, and chocolate-coloured, and the lip rolled buck 
and angular-looking, and of a “ rich fiery ornugo brown.” It was flowered by S. Rucker, Esq., of Wandsworth, 
in January InBt. 

Posouueria ltEvoi.UTA, Fees von Esenbech. Revolute-leaved Posoqueria. — Order Cinclionacem (Oinrhonud 
tribe).—A handsome hothouse shrub, with ovate-oblong evorgreen leaves. The flowers grow five or six together 
at the end of tho shoots, and aro while, with a slender tube four inches long, suddenly expanding into a five-lobed 
limb. It has boon introduced by Messrs. Voilcli, and flowers in spring. 

Dipi.acus olutinosuh OHANDii’i.uRCrt. Large-flowered glutinous Diplucus. — Order Serophulariaeeic (Linuriad 
tribe).—This very pretty Diplaeus has been figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, under the name above quoted, and 
is, along with I). punieeus , ranked as a variety of ghttiuosus. 'There is, however, this difference between them, 
besides size and colour, that whereas, in It. punieeus ns iu 1 ). r/lulinostts , the tube of 1 lie corolla is very slightly 


widened towards tho mouth, and tho limb is spreading, in the plant under notice that part, of the corolla above 
the calyx is widened vary rapidly into a broad funnel-shaped mouth, the limb, at the same time, being much less 
spreading. The plant is a shrub, with erect brauching stems, clothed with a short, viscid glandular pubescence. 
The leaves aro opposite, oblotig-lanceolate, narrowed towards the huso, where they are slightly eoiuiate, the 
margins revolute, serrulate in their upper half, the upper surface dark shining green, paler beneath. The floweis 
are solitary from the axils of the leaves, the pedicels densely glandular-pubescent much shorter than the calyx 
(usually about one-third its length), the calyx is elongalo (It inches), its tube pentagonal, slightly swollen about 
the centre, and terminating in five uucqual acuminate teeth, the upper uf which is about twice the length of the 
lower, the surface glandular, here and there a little hairy, tho margins of the teeth being fringed with an untangled 
mass of curved hairs, so that tho mouth appears woolly. The corolla is large, and of a peeuliur delicate tint, 
between nankin and salmon-colour, that part of the tube included in the calyx being very narrow and cylindrical, 
about a line in diameter and an inch long, tho uppor part widening rapidly for about an inch, where it is fully 
seven-eighths in diameter; the limb is about half an inch long, the lobes broad, oblique, tho two upper larger, 
and all cleft down the centre neatly their whole depth, so that the limli becomes ulnuwt tcn-lobed. It was raised 
from Californian Bceds, imported last year, and sold by Mr. Duncan Hairs, a seedsman, of London. Our plants, 
at Chelsea, flowered sparingly in the autumn of 1851, and mure abundantly during the present year. It has been 
exhibited from several collections during the present summer. 


TUB END. 
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134 
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134 
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Lomatia ferruginoa, d. 
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Rhododendron ciliatum, d. 
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pinnatcly cut leaves, and white flowers with a crown, of scarlet scales. It was brought to Berlin from Central 
America, by M. Warczowitz. 

Chionantuus kktusus, Lind ley. Betuse-lcaved Chionanthus.—Order Olsaceeo (Olivewort tribe).—A hardy 
deciduous shrub, introduced from China by Mr. Fortune. The leaves are long-stalked, obovate, notched out at 
the end, downy beneath. The flowers come in slender, terminal, somewhat whorlod, panicles, and are pure 
white of no beauty, but deliciously fragrant. It was found by Mr. Fortune in a garden near Foo-chow-foo, on 
the river Min. 

ttvTiwoPHvu.uM HvMBOi.imi, Klutzsch. Humboldt’s llytidophyllum.—Order GesncraccHi (Gesnerad tribe).— 
A half shrubby stove plunt, growing three feet high, with oblique oblong leaves and few-flowered corymbs of 
flowers, two inches long, greenish, spotted with purple. From Central America, and introduced by M. Warcze- 
witz, who called it Oesncra Uumholdtii. 

ItYTiDOPHYM-UM TiouiiiiA, Klutzsch. Spotted llytidophyllum.—Order Gesnerecea; (Gesnerad tribe).—A 
climbing hall-shrubby stove plant, with oblique elliptic loavoB, and bell-shaped pcudulous flowers, three inches 
lung, greenish, spotted with purple. This comes from Venezuela, and was introduced by M. Moritz. It is the 
Cluxinut 'l'igridia of Ohleudorfl’. 

Cesthum Warczbwit7,ii, Klutzsch. Warczowitz's Oestrum.—Order Solanuceai (Nightshade tribe).—A hand¬ 
some greenhouse shrub allied to V. aurantiacum. Thu leaves are oval, shining above, and tapering to each end- 
Tlie flowers arc light orange-yellow, their tube about twieo as long as the calyx. It is a native of Central 
America, near the volcano of Costhugo, and was called 11 abrulhamnus aureus by M. Warczowitz. 

Begonia punctata, Link, Klutzsch, and Otto. Dotted Begonia.— Order Bcgoniaccic (Begoniad tribe).—A 
handsome stemlcss, herbaceous, hothouse perennial, with largo cordate leaves eut into about seven toothed palmate 
lobes, the stalks furrowed, and furnished, just below the blade, with a purple ramontoceous collar. The flowers 
are in panicles, bright rose-colour, with deep red spots outside. It is u native of Mexico, and is cultivated in the 
Berlin gardens. 

Hvnti.uv.v ceeina, Lindlry. Waxy Huntleya.—Order Orchiduocic (Orchid tribe).—A curious and very beau¬ 
tiful stove orchid, introduced from Central America, and recently flowered by S. ltucker, Esq. Thu flowers rise 
singly from the base of the leaves; they arc very fleshy, nearly circular, concave, and about three inches across 
yc'lowish white and waxy; the lip is more yellow, and has a semicircular ruff of plaits and folds. The column 
is deep violet near the huso. 

Maxii.ua.iua elonuata, Lindley. Elongated Maxillaria. —Order Orchidacciu (Orchid tribe).—A terrestrial hot¬ 
house Orchid, with elongate pseudo-bulbs, bearing a couple of lanceolate leaves, and producing dense oblong 
racemes of pale yellow and brown flowers, which do not possess much beauty. It is from Central America, and 
has boou introduced by Mr. Skiunur, 

BonuNQToNiA decoua, Lcmatie. Neat Burlinglonia.—Order Orchidaccao (Orchid tribe); Syn. B. amana, 
Planchon.—A bcautilul little Brazilian epiphyte, with compressed ovate one-leaved pseudo bulbs, and loose 
racemes of three to five flowers, of which the sepals and petals are small, connivent, rose-coloured, spotted with 
red, and tbo lip broad, flat, two-lobed, and pure white, with a lacerated pinnate, red and speckled appendage on 
cueli side of the base. It was introduced from St. Paul's, in Brazil, by M. Libon, the collector fur M. do Jonghe, 
and flowered in May in 1851, with M. Makoy. 

Maxillaria hevoluta, Klutzsch. llevolute Maxillaria.—Order Orchidaco® (Orchid tribe).—A very pretty 
stove perennial, with oblong pseudo-bulbs un inch long, terminated by one linear ligulato leathery leaf, and pro¬ 
ducing onc-ltowcrod peduncles. Thu flowers are golden yellow, the points of the petals being recurved. It has 
been flowered at Frankfort, but its native country is not known. 

Sor.LociitLos Ottonis, Klutzsch. Otto’s Scelochilus. —Order Orchidaeeio (Orchid tribe).—A neat bulbless stove 
epiphyte, with oblong coriaceous leaves, and radical, somewhat branched raccmcR of flowers, which are small, 
yellow, with a few red streaks. A native of Caroceas, and introduced a few years since to the Botanic Garden at 
Berlin, where it flowers in April. 

Mohmodes FLAvmvM, Klutzsch. Yellowish Monnudes.—Order Oichiducero (Orchid tribe).—A terrestrial stove 
Orchid, with long cylindrical pseudo-bulbs, bearing Ibaves at its joints. The racemes are few flowered ; the sepals 
arc linear-lanceolate, greenish-yellow, the lip obovate, yellowish-white, Lent inwards, with a small point, almost 
entire, with both edges curved back. Introduced to Berlin from Central America. 

Oncidium cvuullatum, Lindky. Hooded Qncid.—Order Orehidacem (Orehid tribe).—A very pretty stove 
epiphyte, with long oval pseudo-bulbs, hearing a pair of oblong-lanceolate leaves, and u simple, scarcely panicicd 
raceme of small but pretty flowers; the sepals and petals are dull rose, and the lip violet, covered over with 
crimson spots. It is from Central America, and was introduced by Mr. linden. It was flowered in February 
last at the Fenco, Macclesfield. 

Bkschornmua tuccoidbs, Lindley, Yucca-like Beschomcria. Order Amaryllidacc® (Amaryllid tribe). A 
fine half-hardy perennial from Mexico. It has thick, rigid, broad-lanccolalc radical leaves, and produces a scape 
six or sevon feet high, bearing a somewhat panioled raceme of groen tube-liko flowors, seated among deep red 
bracts. It has been flowored by the lion. W. F. Strangways, in his garden at Abbotsbury. 
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Odontoglossum Pescatorri, Linden. Pcscatore’s Odontoglot.—Order Orehidacoce (Orchid tribe).—One of 
tho most beautiful of this fine genus of Orchids. It has ovate two-leaved pseudo-bulbs. The leaves arc strap 
Bhnpcd, shorter than the panicle, which is looso, many-flowered, and orcet. Tho flowers arc large, with ovate 
oblong sepals, white, with a delicate rosy central bar; the petals more ovate and wavy, pure white; tho lip 
heart-shaped, oblong, cuspidate, with a stain of yellow near the base, and a pair of broad, deep, lacerated appen¬ 
dages. The panicle is two feet high and branched. 11 has been introduced by M. Linden, from Now Grenada, 
and flowers in April. It is beautifully figured in Paxton's Flower Gordon. 

Meconoi’sis Walliciiii, Booker. Dr. Wallich's Meconopsis.—Order Papaveracoas (Poppy tribe).—A hand¬ 
some perennial from Sikkim Himalaya, raised iu the Uoyal Gardens at Kew. It growB two to three feet high, 
and is everywhere hairy, with long ferruginous setae. The root-loaves are large, lyrate-pinnatifld, those of tho 
stem sessile, oblong pinnatifid. Thu flowers are large, of a pale blue culour, with a broad ring of orange-coloured 
authors surrounding the style. It was introduced by Dr. Hooker, and flowered in June, 1862. 

Aiieua trifloiia, 11. Brown. Three-flowered Abelia.—Order Cnprifoliaee® (Cnprifoil tribe).—A beautiful 
Indian shrub, growing about three feet high, with slender grayish branches, dark green ovate-lanceolate acute 
leaves, fringed with long hairs, and pinkish flowers growing in clusters of three at the end of shoots; they are pale 
yellow before expansion, but when open, are white, with the rounded segments of the limb tinged with rose. The 
flowers are remarkable for the long hairs—as long as tho tube of tho corolla, which cover the fivo narrow reddish 
sepals. It flowered at Glasneviu last J uno, under tho care of Mr. Moore, and had been raised five years previously 
from seeds sent by Major Madden from Simlah. It is hardy iu Ireland, but will probably require some protection 
in this country. 

Mormqdkh ignbttm, Hadley. Fiery Mormodcs.—Order Orchidacece (Orchid tribe).—A lino store epiphyte 
from Central America, introduced by M. Warezewitz. It has a long many-flowered raceme of largo fleshy 
blossoms, of which the sepals and petals are flat, linear-lanceolate, and chocolate-coloured, and the lip rolled back 
and angular-looking, and of a “ rich fiery ornugo brown.” It was flowered by S. Rucker, Esq., of Wandsworth, 
in January last. 

Posouui'.niA 3tF.voi.UTA, Km von Esenbeek. Itevolnte-lcaved Posoqueria.—Order Cinchonaccm (Cinehonad 
tribe).—A handsome hothouse shrub, with ovate-oblong evergreen leaves. The flowers grow five or six together 
at the end of the shoots, and are white, with a slender tube four inches long, suddenly' expanding into a five-lolied 
limb. It has boon introduced by' Messrs. Voitch, and flowers in spring. 

Dipi.acus olutinosuh o HANOI Fi,ours. Large-flowered glutinous Diplucus. — Order Sorophulariaeeto (Linuriad 
tribe).—This very pretty Diplaeus has been figured in Paxton’s Flower Garden, under the name above quoted, and 
is, along with I). puniceus, ranked us a variety of ghttinosus. 'There is, however, this difference between them, 
besides size and colour, that whereas, in 1). puniceus as iu 1). glulinoxus, the tube of tho corolla is very' slightly 
widened towards tho mouth, and tho limb is spreading, in the plunt under notice that part of the corolla above 
the culyx is widened very rapidly into a broad funnel-shaped mouth, the limb, at the same time, being much less 
spreading. The plant is a shrub, with erect branching stems, clothed with a short, viscid glaudular pubescence. 
The leaves are opposite, oblong-lanceolate, nan-owed towards tho base, where they are slightly connate, the 
margins revolute, serrulate iu their upper half, the upper surface dark Bhining green, paler beneath. The flown s 
are solitary from the axils of the leaves, the pedicels densely glandular-pubescent much shorter than the calyx 
(usually about one-third its length), the calyx is elongato (1 j inches), its tube pentagonal, slightly swollen about 
the centre, and terminating in fivo uucqual acuminate teeth, the upper of which is about twice the length of the 
lower, the surface glandular, hero and there a little hairy, tho margins of the teeth being fringed with an entangled 
mass of curved hairs, so that tho mouth appears woolly. The corolla is large, and of a peouliur delicate tint, 
between nankin and salmon-colour, that part of the tube included in the calyx being very narrow and cylindrical, 
about a line in diameter and an inch long, tho upper part widening rapidly' for about nn inch, where it h» fully 
seven-eighths in diameter; the limb is about half an inch long, the lobes broud, oblique, the two upper larger, 
and all cleft down the centre neaily their whole depth, so that the limb becomes almost tcn-lobed. It was raised 
from Californian seeds, imported last year, and sold by Mr. Duncan Hairs, a seedsman, of London. Our plants, 
at Chelsea, flowered sparingly in the autumn of 1851, and mgre abundantly during the present yuar. It has been 
exhibited from several collections during the present summer. 
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